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N. C.. MOUTSOPOULOS 


PENSÉES ET OBSERVATIONS À L'OCCASION DES FOUILLES 
ARCHÉOLOGIQUES RECENTES À LA GRANDE LAURE AUX PIEDS 
DE TZAREVETZ À VELIKO TIRNOVO. TOURS RONDES ET 
PASSAGES SOUTERRAINS AUX FORTIFICATIONS MÉDIÉVALES 


J'ai eu la chance et le plaisir de visiter en compagnie du cher collègue, 
M. Athanas Popov, le lieu des fouilles, le complexe monacal de la Grande 
Laure aux pieds du Tzarevetz. Cela a eu lieu en mai dernier, lors des travaux 
du ‘symposium gréco-bulgare, ici-même à Veliko Tirnovo, sous une pluie 
torrentielle de printemps, si je me souviens bien. J'ai suivi avec attention les 
explications si intéressantes de l'éminent archéologue sur les es 
de ses fouilles récentes. 

Je m'arréterai sur deux données importantes, à mon avis, qui ont vu le 
jour gráce à ces fouilles dans l'emplacement de la Grande Laure, adjacent 
à la muraille périmétrique voisine—qui cerclait trés probablement tout le 
Mont "Tzarevetz" et servait de rempart occidental à l'ensemble mm 
Le fleuve Yandra coule au pied du rempart. ; 

Par ma brève intervention, j'aimerais souligner l'importance particulière 
de deux choses: du passage secret servant à l'approvisionnement en eau de 
la forteresse, puisée dans une tour carrée de la muraille périmétrique longeant 
le fleuve, qui servait de puits et filtrait simultanément en quelque sorte les 
eaux troubles du fleuve Yandra. L'eau puisée dans des cruches était remontée 
par un escalier raide—manifestement recouvert—vers la forteresse (fig. 1-3). 
Quant à la datation et à la forme ronde des tours du méme rempart (fig. 4-6) 
le complexe correspondant, que nous avons mis en évidence dans la forteresse 
byzantine de Rédina présente précisément la même finalité et construction. 
Avec la différence qu’ici a été conservée une grande partie encore de la 
construction de la voüte. L'escalier protégé et relativement invisible part du 
sommet de la colline, trés près du donjon et aboutit à un complexe voüté, 
au pied de la colline, que les eaux d'une source, actuellement tarie, protége- 
aient et s'y trouvaient recueillies! (fig. 7-9). 





1. N. C: Mostsopoulos, “Le Bourg byzantin de Redina. Contribution à la topographie 
historique de Mygdonie”, Balkan Studies 24, 1, Thessaloniki 1983, fig. 41-46. 3 
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En ce qui concerne la première question, soit l'existence de galeries souter- 
raines secrétes, cachées, en voüte, qui communiquaient a partir d’un endroit 
élevé de la forteresse ou de quelque monastére fortifié avec un autre endroit 
bien inférieur, situé au pied du rocher, sur lequel se trouvait bati le complexe 
défensif, les légendes et traditions abondent que d'habitude nous, qui étudions 
les monuments médiévaux, estimons du moins comme s'écartant de la réalité 
et, en tout cas, comme ne reflétant pas la vérité historique, constituant de ce 
fait l'objet d'études d'autres sciences, notamment de la science du folklore. 
Ces passages secrets, d'habitude des escaliers en vofite, conduisent à quelque 
source situé au pied de la montagne, quelque puits ou riviére avoisinante, 
dont le but est d'alimenter les habitants et défenseurs de la forteresse parti- 
culiérement à des moments de long siége?. 

De méme, les légendes et mythes se rapportant à des forteresses en ruines, 
comprennent souvent des récits et descriptions de tels passages secrets exi- 
stant et servant, en cas d'extréme nécessité, à permettre au prince ou seigneur- 
gouverneur du cháteau de fuir. Là-dessus, il y a d'ailleurs toujours une réfé- 
rence à la fille du chátelain, d'usage blonde, aux yeux nécessairement bleus, 
qui préfére se jeter des créneaux du cháteau et se tuer contre les rochers au 
lieu de tomber dans les bras du conquérant professant une autre foi. Ces 
narrations se retrouvent, pour autant que je sache, des forteresses du Magne 
aux forteresses désertes de Rhodope?. 

Sur le territoire helladique, ces légendes mentionnent d'habitude l'existen- 
ce de ces passages secrets, leur utilisation par les assiégés ou la trahison de 
leur existence révélée à l'ennemi, ordinairement un Franc ou un Turc. 

Je citerai tous les récits que' j'ai entendus pendant mes voyages et tournées 
à la recherche de ces passages secrets et dont je peux me souvenir. I] m'a ainsi 
été raconté ou méme j'ai lu sur l'existence d'une telle galerie d'évasion souter- 
raine dans la forteresse d'Ankara*. Mais aussi, dans la forteresse arabe Schau- 
vak (Shobak), construite en 1115 par Baudouin I, plus connue sous le nom 
de Monte Reale, qui a été conquise par Saladin aprés 1189, il existe un passage 


2. Alan J. B. Wace, Mycene, Princeton, New Jersey 1949, fig. 35: Secret Cistern (Perseia 
yon Mykenai, G. Karo). Cf. aussi les puits et les galeries qui donnent accés, de l'interieur, 
à la fontaine de la Vierge à la Judée. G. Perrot-Ch. Chipiez, Histoire de [ Art dans T Antiqui- 
té, t. IV, Paris 1887, p. 418, fig. 217. 

3. N. Politis, ITagaddoeıs, A’, Athènes 1965, pp. 50, 51. Apostolos Vacalopoulos, Ioro- 
ola ris Maxedovias, 1354-1833. Thessalonique 1969, p. 39. 

4. Ankara. Société d’Ankara pour la Promotion du Tourisme, des Antiquités et les 
Musées. Ankara, p.'92: “Dans la période byzantine un tunnel (dont on voit la trace) donnait 
accts à l'eau qui se trouvait au niveau de Ja vallée en dessous, le Bent deresi”. 
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secret descendant du sommet, par escalier en vofite A 375 marches, au pied 
du ravin pour trouver la source de l'eau*. Un passage souterrain est également 
cité dans la forteresse de Platamon®, à Castel-Roso de Carystos, dans la For- 
teresse de Rogon en Epire’, dans la forteresse de Xanthi, dans la forteresse 
d'Akova en Gortynie (Arcadie), dans la forteresse de Véria, oü il s'associe 
d’ailleurs avec la tour byzantine existant au centre de la cité macédonienne 
fortifiée avec le mythe de la reine légendaire, Vergina®, dans la forteresse de 
Carytene?, dans la forteresse de Servial?, dans la forteresse de “l’archontie” 
de Stéphanina à Mygdonie, dans la forteresse de Kyparissia (Arcadiá) en 
Messiniet!. De méme la légende existe à Serres relatant que la citadelle com- 
muniquait par une galerie souterraine avec la partie inférieure de.la ville!?, 
à Didymoteichon!? dans la forteresse de Prizen!4 et dans plusieurs autres 
forteresses et cités (comme à Plovdiv) et plus anciennement à Pliska!5, dont 
certaines ont capitulé par suite de Ja trahison de ces passages secrets, qui 
servaient souvent en méme temps de conduites d'eau!. 

Cependant, pareils passages secrets n'existaient pas seulement dans des 


5. G. Lankester Harding, The Antiquities of Jordan, 1979, p. 114. 

6. Apost. Vacalopoulos, «Tò xéotpo tod IlAarauóva», Maxsóowuxd, t. A’, Thes- 
salonique 1940, p. 75. Idem, Ta xéotpa tot IAaraubva kal rfjg ‘Optic Teur@v xal ô 
Texés tob Xackv Mnaunt, Thessalonique 1972, p. 49. 

7. G. Sotiriou, «Tò xáotpov tüv Poyadv». ' Hzeigorrixd Koovızd, vol. II, 1927, pp. 
98 suiv. 

` 8. Anast. Emm. Christodoulou, *Joropía tis Bégoiac, Veria 1960, p. 39. 

9. T. Kandiloros, ‘H l'ogrvv(a, Patras-1898, pp. 51 suiv. Aghis Tselalis, «H xa p6éva 
is Kapóoratvao», "Agxadia, 5.1.1982, Année XIIme, No 133, p. 2. 

10. André Xyngopoulos, Td urnuela tev Zeoßlaov, Athènes 1957, pp. 17 suiv. Thom. 
Papathanasiou, Tò uecauovixór Poovgiov và» Zegfiov, Thessalonique 1939, p. 71. M. 
Maloutas, Tà Zépfra. Thessalonique 1956, p. 71. 

11. N. Moutsopoulos, «H ékpôroks cflc &pxaíac Koraptiootas. Td xácipo fic 'Ap- 
xadı&cr, Toipuliaxr * Earía, t. 8, No 48, 1982, pp. 517 suiv. 

12. Petros N. Papageorgiou, «At Xéppat kal «à xpodotera tà nepl tag Xéppac Kat fi 
.HOVA "Im&vvou to0 IIpoópópou», Byzantinische Zeitschrift 1894, p. 236. 

13. N. Vafidis, «Td XExovAoó6óvn xal 4 Tananétpa AuBvuoteixou», Ogaxixd 17, 1941, 
pp. 276-281. 

14. D'aprés l'information de mon collégue et ami, Dobroslav Pavlovié. 

- - 15. Ivan Zabariev, “Le mur d'enceinte meridional de Pliska et la necropole decouverte 
à coté de lui (fouilles.en 1971-1974)", Pliska-Preslav, t. I, Sofia 1979, p. 138: “Plus tard (du 
Xlle:s.) une entrés souterraine secrète à été pratiquée entre les deux tours pentagonales. 
Son étude complète éclaircira non seulement la chronologie des constructions d'enceirifb 
mais également la chronologie respective de la ville intérieure de Pliska". E 

16. G. Stojoglou, ‘H & @eccahovben TP RD now x&v BAarádon, Thessaloni- 
que 1971, p. 53, 
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forteresses ou cités fortifiées, mais également dans des monastères fortifiés. 
Je cite à titre indicatif le passage secret qui, selon la tradition, part de l'église 
inférieure de l'église à deux étages perchée sur.le roc abrupt d'Asenovgrad 
-(Stenimahos), et aboutit au pied de celui-ci, près de la rivière, servant aussi 
à l'approvisionnement en eau", Un passage souterrain est également cité 
dans le monastère de Kernitsa en Gortynie (Arcadie)!, dans le diaconicon 
de Kosmosoteira à Ferre de l'Evros (Mariza), partant du pavement de la 
'sacristie et aboutissant de méme à la riviére voisine!?, J'ai moi-méme visité 
le commencement de cette galerie souterraine et j'en ai fait la vérification. 
Des galeries souterraines sont toutefois également mentionnées dans de 
nombreux autres églises et monastéres, que je cite de maniére tout à fait 
indicative, comme dans le monastére de la Vierge d'Eratyra (Selizza) de Voion, 
dans la forteresse et l'église annexe de Saint Paul à Phokées (Péninsule de 
Cassandre en Chalcidique) et ailleurs. Néanmoins, il est rapporté. que. des 
passages (galeries) souterrains existent aussi dans la tour byzantine à Vrasna 
en Mygdonie, dans la maison byzantine de Mélénikon (Melnik)?? et ailleurs, 
dans chaque tour ou monastére en ruines, construit sur un rocher abrupt. 

Mais je crois que la galerie souterraine la plus parfaite, la mieux étudiée, 
la plus secrète et inaccessible est-celle du Couvent de Mar Saba en Palestine, 
partant du donjon (que la tradition considére comme construction de Justi- 
nien) et aboutissant plus bas, taillée dans la roche dure, dans le lit d'un tor- 
rent se déversant dans le Jourdain™. 

Cependant, l'escalier de communication le = récent, le plus systémati- 
quement bäti et protégé, partant de la forteresse est celui construit par les 
Vénitiens, à Palamidi?? qui, sans être secret ou caché, étant donné qu'il peut 


17. 'Apxeiov tot Opaxixod Aaoypapıxod xal IAwocıxod Onoavgoÿ, t. III, Athènes 
-1936-37, p. 143. 

18. N. C. Moutsopoulos, “H dgyivexvosuxr) tir ixxAgcuo» xal Tür uovaovnglov tis 
Toprurlas, Athènes 1956, p. 206, not. 1. 

19. Anastasios K. Orlandos, «Tà BuLavrıva uvnuela fc Bfipac», Goaxixd, t. IV, 
1933, pp. 3-34. 

20. Ap. Gisdavidis, Tò Meddvixov, dpyatodoyu) xal lotogixt usAévr, t. I, Thessa- 
lonique 71957, p. 109. N. Moutsopoulos, «Tò ápxovttkó tæv Mrnäurovpa otd MeAÉviko. 
‚Zunßorn orh pers tig BuLavrvfic dotixti¢ &pxiekcovikfio. "Eruornuoruen Enrere 
ola vi IoAvreyvuefi ExoAffc - Tufiua "Apyitsxtévov, t. IX, Thessalonique 1982, p. 271. 

, 21. N. C. Moutsopoulos, “Esquisse de l'architecture des couvents fortifiés dans l'espace 
de la Méditarranée orientale", Bulletin de PI.B.I. ioe Internationales Burgen Institut), No 
35, 1980, pp. 38, 40, fig. 28. or 
. 22. N. C. Moutsopoulos, “Fortifications venitiennes en Grèce aux XVIème et XVIIème 
siècles”, Bulletin de PI.B.I., No 40, 1982, p. 105, fig. 107. 
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être aperçu de plusieurs endroits, appartient toujours à la catégorie des com- 
munications secrètes, que nous examinons, représentant en tout cas, d’après 
mes connaissances, le “chant du cygne” de l’architecture de fortification. 

J’estime qu’une recherche plus systématique révèlera de nombreuses 
autres_traditions et légendes se rapportant à des passages secrets, cachés de 
forteresses de l’antiquité et du Moyen-Age, qui ont une relation incontestable 
avec deux des causes primordiales concernant la survie des assiégés et, plus 
généralement, des défenseurs de la forteresse, leur approvisionnement en eau, 
ce liquide précieux et indispensable pour les maintenir en vie; leur évasion, 
de tous ceux qui réussissent au moins à survivre après une défense malheureuse 
et leur cachette dans un endroit secret de quelque ravin voisin. La pioche 
archéologique nous a réservé une surprise simultanée: la découverte en deux 
endroits, situés à une assez grande distance—Tzarevetz avec Yandra et Rédina 
avec Rhéchios—de deux passages secrets, tels que fidèlement décrits: par la 
“légende” qui cesse d’appartenir désormais au monde des mythes mais ap- 
partient à la tradition populaire vivante qui, comme dans de nombreux autres 
endroits aussi, doit nous servir de guide puisque très souvent, elle sauvegarde 
la mémoire historique sous forme intègre et inaltérable. Abordons à présent 
notre seconde question. La forme des tours circulaires est connue dès l’Anti- 
quité hellénique, totalement indépendantes, tour de guet (tour lanterne)® re- 
liées au système défensif des remparts. Je cite tout à fait indicativement les 
tours des fortifications de l’antique Stymphalos et de Clitor*. Le système de 
renforcement des murs à l’aide de tours de défense rondes s’est: poursuivi 
et a évolué pendant toute la période romaine. Cependant, au cours des siècles 
suivant la période paléochrétienne, la forme circulaire’ des tours devient de 
plus en plus rare, et se trouve remplacée par les tours en forme carré ou à 
plan rectangulaire. 


23. N. C. Mdütsopoulos, «'H &rlöpaon tfi; poppodoylasg tõv xopyov otñv Oxopi] Ku- 
toia Tod EM O6 Xépou Tod XVI-XVII alova», Coovoiaxà Xgovixnd, Athènes, t. I, 
1973, p. 42, fig. 3, p. 43, fig. 4: 

24. N. D. Papahadjis, JJavcavíov ' Ayatxà xal ’Agxadızd, Athènes 1980, pp. 254, 258, 
261. 

25. Luigi Crema, Enciclopedia Classica. Sezione IL, Archeologia e storia dell'Arte clas- 
sica, volume XIL Archeologia (Arte romana) tomo I, L'Architectura Romana, 1959, p. 
623, fig. 820. cf. Deutz, Colonia-Castellum. Ricostruzione plastica al Museo della civiltà 
romana Stari Bar. P. Mijović, “Les fortifications antiques et medievales de l'Adriatique 
meridionale", Actes de l VIe Réunion Scientifique de TI.B.I. Athènes 25-29.4.1968, p. 204. 

26. La cidadelle d'Ulmetum (époque de Justinien). Grigore Ionescu, ^Les fortifications 
antiques et medievales sur le territoire de la Roumanie et leurs rapports avec le Monde 
Mediterraneen”, Actes de P VIlle Réunion Scientifique de lI.B.I., Athènes 25-29.4.1968, p: 24. 
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En ce point, la datation avec une précision aussi grande que possible 
des tous correspondantes des fortifications de la Grande Preslave et Plika? 
comme l'autre à Scopia nous éclaire particulièrement. 

Théoriquement leur typologie dépend du rapport entre le card (tour) 
et la ligne droite (mur), c'est-à-dire, du mode de défense plus efficace des 
remparts de la forteresse. Nous discernons ce rapport encore mieux dans la 
forme présentée où nous enregistrons les trois cas possibles (fig. 10). 

Des tours en forme circulaire de l'époque médio-byzantine sont connues 
en Ochride dont les fortifications ont dû être solidement réparées et ren- 
forcées peut-être, avent le temps du tsar Samuel (980-1014)??. 

Des tours en forme circulaire sont également décelées dans.la fortifica- 
tion sur terre ferme de Castoria (fig. 11). Dans les fortifications de Castoria, 
il existe des tours rondes, construites en pierres calcaires rassemblées avec 
du mortier à chaux et des briques*? s'intercalant irréguliérement, assez rare- 
ment. Leur construction ressemble absolument à la tour ronde correspondante 
de Rédina, datée avec certitude (II 6). Nous avons signalé à Castoria par 
intervalles et en hauteur, l'existence à l'intérieur du rempart de couches de 
troncs ronds, de chainages en bois, l'*imandossis" des Byzantins?!. 

Des tours rondes similaires se retrouvent également à Didymoteichon??, 
dans la forteresse de Buru-Kale?, dans la forteresse située sur la montagne 
de Xanthi et en plusieurs autres emplacements, mais qui ne sont méme pas 
approximativement datées. Nous nous arréterons sur l'exemple respectif 
de Rédina, oit les coupes stratigraphiques systématiques ayant été entreprises 
au cours des deux derniéres années dans la tour II 6, ayant été entiérement 
remblayée à l'intérieur, nous ont fourni une multitude d'éléments nous ayant 
éclairés sur la vie de cette partie des fortifications, tout au moins depuis l'épo- 


27. Kpatka istorija na bälgarskata architectura, Sofija 1965, p. 63, fig. 50. 

28. G. ‚Filipovska-P. Srbinovski, “A Review of the Archaeological Investigations of 
the Medieval Period in Bitola (1978-1981)", Zbornik na trudovi 2-3, 1980-81, pp. 111-131, 
pp. 114, 123, fig. 5. 

29. Istorija na Bälgarlja, vol. Il, Sofia 1981, p. 422, fig. 1. 

30. N. C. Moutsopoulos, *Esquisse de l'histoire des remparts de Castoria", Actes de 
P Ville Reunion Scientifique de l'Institut International des pba Neri (I.B.I.), Athe- 
nes 25-29.4.1968, p. 74. x 

31. N. C. Moutsopoulos, op. cit., p. 80. 

32. D. Manakas, vAloyn dgpnyticemv, 0póXov, süpdiecdne xai fotopixiiv eyo- 
vótov Aldupotetyou», Ogaxıxd, 37, Athènes 1963, pp. 27, 28. 

33. N. C, Moutsopoulos, “Buru-kale. Une forteresse byzantine en ruines inconnue sur 
les rives du lac de Bistonie en Thrace Occidentale", LBI. Bulletin, No 42, 1984, p. 101, fig. 66. 
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que paléo-chrétienne justinienne, dont date la construction initiale de la 
tour ronde (fig. 12, 13). 

Des piéces de monnaie ont servi de données entre autres objets découverts. 
La tour a poursuivi son existence jusqu’au temps des invasions suivies par une 
période qualifiée souvent de “siécles obscurs” en raison de l’absence d’élé- 
ments satisfaisants 4 l’appui d’une présence culturelle mais également de 
circulation de piéces de monnaie. Au cours de deux siécles environ, aucune 
découverte intéressante, à l'intérieur de la tour, ne constitue le témoignage 
d'une vie ou action quelconques dans l'enceinte fortifiée de Rédina, du moins 
jusqu'à la fin du IXéme siécle, date à laquelle sont signalés la réalisation de 
l'espace de l'agglomération, le transfert et l'établissement du siége épiscopal 
de “Antig kai Pevrivng”. Au Xème siècle, la tour est reconstruite, fait égale- 
ment démontré par des éléments de construction et des piéces de monnaie 
(N 338, 339: 976-1030). Son existence a continué jusqu'à la fin du XIVéme 
siécle, sur la base des piéces de monnaie découvertes dans l'espace intérieur 
réduit de la tour ronde. 


IVAN DJAMBOV 


INSCRIPTIONS ET MONOGRAMMES CHRETIENS DU 
PATRIARCAT DE TARNOVO (XIVe siècle) 


La longue histoire des fouilles archéologiques et les études sur Tärnov- 
grad, capitale du Second Etat Bulgare, ont fourni un riche matériel archéologi- 
que. Devenues plus intenses et basées sur une méthode scientifique, pendant 

les deux derniéres décennies et surtout en rapport avec le 1300ème anniversaire 
de la création de l'Etat bulgare, ces études ont pour beaucoup contribué à 
.mieux connaitre les moeurs ainsi que la culture matérielle et spirituelle des 
habitants de la ville. Les données statistiques du déroulement actuel des 
fouilles montrent qu'on a découvert les fondements de plus de 300 édifices 
civils et de 22 églises uniquement sur la colline de “Tzarévetz”. Avec les 18 
églises découvertes antérieurement sur la colline de "Trapézitza" et celles 
dans l'actuel quartier d'^Assénov", leur nombre est de 45. En tant que parties 
inséparables de la ville médievale, il faut ajouter probablement aussi les col- 
lines de “Svéta gora" et de “Momina crépost" ainsi que l'actuel quartier de 
“Frenk Hissar”, où l'on n'a pas entrepris de fouilles en général. En méme 
temps, sur la colline de “Tzarévetz”, on a découvert les restes d'aggloméra- 
tions plus anciennes—thrace, byzantine ancienne et bulgare (slave) ancienne!. 

Les fouilles de “Tzarévetz” montrent que la citadelle de la capitale, 
dont les trouvailles seront au centre de notre étude, a été construite intensive- 
ment et par étapes du XIIe au XIVe siécles. Le réseau d'édifices le plus dense 
est celui construit du milieu du XIIe à la fin du XIVe ss. C'est alors que se 
sont créés les quartiers et les agrandissements du palais des rois bulgares 
‘ainsi que le complexe du Patriarchat. Ici nous allons nous arrêter surtout aux 
matériaux obtenus au cours des fouilles autour du Patriarcat oü se trouvait 
l’un des quartiers artisanaux de la ville ainsi que les trouvailles isolées du 


' 1. N. Angelov, Kulturni plastove predi izgra%daneto na dvoreca (Conches de diverses 
-périodes de culture avant la construction du palais), Carevgrad Tärnov, t. I, Sofia 1973; Iv. 
Djambov et M.-Dolmova-Loukanovska, L’agglemération Thrace sur la colline de Tzarévetz, 
Pulpudeva, II, Sofia 1980; I. Aleksiev, Slavjanskoto selifte na hdlma Carevec väv V. Tărnovo 
(L'installation slave sur la colline Tzarevotz à V. Tarnovo), Magazine: "Vekove". 
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quartier situé sur la pente nord-ouest, celui-ci étant le plus grand?. Nous 
aurons en vue également quelques données fournies par les fouilles effectuées 
dans d'autres quartiers de la ville médiévale. 

En effet, les données que nous avons obtenues gräce à ce travail archéo- 
logique assidu sont un témoignage indubitable du niveau économique élevé 
dà au développement du commerce et de l'artisanat. Ce témoignage est certifié 
par le róle primordial que l'Etat Bulgare joue non seulement dans la Péninsule 
Balkanique, mais aussi en Europe?. Naturellement, dans ces conditions écono- 
miques, le niveau culturel de la population de la capitale est élevé. Ici, nous 
ne nous arrêtons pas à toute une série de facteurs quileconditionnent. La plupart 
d'entre eux sont bien connus. Il suffit de mentionner les monuments remar- 
quables par le style pictural des églises de Tárnovo, l'école de l'art pictural 
de Tárnovo, les cuvres uniques de la peinture des icónes et des miniatures, 
l'école littéraire de Tarnovo, les œuvres d'art de céramique de Tärnovo, 
les œuvres de la petite plastique, de l'orfévrerie etc. Nous voulons prendre 
en considération ces œuvres qui, exécutées par des maîtres d'art de Tárnovo, 
parlent en faveur du degré d'instruction des habitants de la ville. Ce degré 
d'instruction est témoigné par les objets les plus usités dans la vie quotidienne, 
c'est-à-dire la vaisselle. Les objets que nous présentons sont surtout du type 
"sgraffito" et les inscriptions dont ils sont marqués, dans la plupart des cas, 
sont sous vernis (à l'intérieur du récipient) et plus rarement—graffites (à 
l'extérieur). Il faut avouer que beaucoup de récipients n'ont pas conservé 
leur forme, mais nous avons porté plus d'intérét aux inscriptions et aux mono- 
grammes qu'à la forme. Mais, naturellement, le matériel que nous présentons 
est bien choisi en quantité et en qualité. 


2. N. Angelov, Kám váprosa ea razvitieto na zanajacite v srednovekovnija Türnov- 
grad pred XIII-XIV v. (Concernant Ie développement des professions à Tärnovo médieval, 
pendant le 13-14e siècles), IOMV T, t. 5, 1972, 51-62. 

3. Istorija na Bälgarija (Histoire de Bulgarie), t. I, Sofia 1961. 

4. Iv. Dujéev, Minjatjurite na Manasievata hronika (Les miniatures du Chronique de 
Manasses), Sofia 1962; Kr. Mijatev, Arhitekturata v srednovekovna Bälgarija (L’architecture 
en Bulgarie médiévale), Sofia 1965; B. B. Filov, Minjatjurite na Londonskoto evangelie na. 
car Ivan Aleksandar (Les miniatures dans l'Evangile de Londres du Tzar Ivan Alexandar), 
Sofia 1934; K. Vajscman, M. Hadzidakis, K. Mijatev et Sv. Radojéit, Ikom ot Balkanite- 
Sinaj, Gárcija, Balgarija, Jugoslavija (Icônes des Balkans: Mt Sinai, Grèce, Bulgarie, Yugo- 
slavie), Sofia-Belgrade 1966; Iv. Dujtev, Iz starata bälgarska kniZnina (La litterature bul- 
gare ancienne), part. 1 et 2, Sofia 1944; Carevgrad Türnov, Dvorecat na bälgarskite care prex 
Vtorata bdlgarska ddriava (Le palais des tzars Bulgares pendant le second état bulgare), 
part. 1, Sofia 1973, part. 2, Sofia 1974; Istorija na balgarskoto poro izkustvo OUR 
des arts bulgares), t. 1, Sofia 1976, 
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Dans notre examen, nous allons répartir les inscriptions en trois groupes 
fondamentaux: patriarcales, royales et nominales; le critére en est le mode 
d'écriture, leur genre et leur appartenance. 

Le groupe le plus important est celui des inscriptions patriarcales portant 
le nom du patriarche de Tárnovo-Théodossii, leur nombre sur le territoire 
du complexe patriarcal dépasse 405. On en a découvert aussi dans les ruines 
du palais, à proximité du Patriarcat et dans d'autres endroits de “Tzarévetz”, 
dans le quartier actuel d’“Assénov” autour de l'eglise “Svéti Tchétiridesset 
Mätchenitzi”, où l’on effectue à présent des fouilles®. 

Voici ce que représente l'inscription elle-méme. Elle est composée de 
deux parties. L'une (la premiére) est le titre, et la seconde—est le nom. Elles 
différent essentiellement l'une de l'autre par la forme d'écriture. Le titre 
représente un monogramme et le nom ést une combinaison entre le mono- 
gramme et l'inscription. Nous pensons qu'il faut malgré tout rapporter 
tout le groupe aux inscriptions, car le nom est écrit en entier. Il est ressort 
des exemplaires conservés que le titre "patriarche" est représenté de plusieurs 
maniéres. D'abord c'est un monogramme de deux lettres “II” et “X” 3 
Dans d'autres cas, nous rencontrons un monogramme de trois lettres: “IL”, 
“X” et “A” (fd. Dans le troisième cas, que nous avons observé, le mono- 
gramme composé des mémes lettres est limité par trois, points qui sont le 
signe particulier de ponctuation dans les inscriptions ({@). Dans le premier 
cas, les lettres “IL” et “X” sont placées l'une sur l'autre et sont à peu prés de 
grandeur égale. Les hastes formant la lettre "II", dans la plupart des cas, 
sont droites, ou, plus rarement recourbées vers l'intérieur. La lettre "X" a 
d'ordinaire des hastes recourbées vers l'extérieur et se croisant en arc. Ceci 
trouve que les deux lettres sont écrites simultanément en commengant par 
la lettre ^X". Au début, on obtenait une grande lettre “X”, dont les deux 
hastes en forme d'arc se croisaient au sommet. Ensuite, elles ont été réunies 
par une ligne horizontale à peu prés au milieu. Cela facilitait le travail du 
scribe, car la plume ne se levait qu'une seule fois. 

Les deuxiéme et troisiéme modes d'écritures sont plus compliqués, mais, 
en revanche, ils sont plus expressifs par leur style et leur perfection. 

L'écriture du seul nom "Théodossif? est très intéressante. Comme.il a 
été déjà mentionné, c’est.une combinaison harmonieuse d'un monogramme 


5. Information orale de la part du directeur des excavations N. Angelov, pour laquelle 
Je Je remercie vivement. Les resultats des recherches sur l'ensemble Patriarcal sont sous 
presse dans le 3ème volume de la serie Tzarevgrad Tärnov. - 

6. Les excavations sont dirigées par At. Popov. 
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et d'une inscription. Cette maniére d'écrire se rapproche beaucoup de l'écri- 
ture officielle utilisée dans des conditions difficiles pour les scribes. Trés sou- 
vent on trouve liées dans un monogramme les deux premières et la quatrième 
lettre du nom: *O", “E” et “A” . Les autres lettres sont écrites séparé- 
ment. Il existe pourtant des inscriptions oü les lettres ne sont pas liées et le 
nom est écrit en lettres séparées. Par conséquent, il y a deux maniéres d'écrire 
le nom: avec ou sans ligature. Beaucoup plus rares sont les cas oü les trois 
points se trouvent à la fin du nom. 

Sur la qualité de l'écriture, la maniére d'écriture en général tout le nom, 
on peut faire les constatations suivantes: il existe une tendance manifeste à 
la calligraphie, autant qu'il est possible de l'accomplir sur l'argile. Les lettres 
sont disposées symétriquement l'une par rapport à l'autre. A l'exception de 
la lettre “©”, qui est un peu plus grande, comme initiale, les autres suivent 
un schéma: grande-petite-grande. Il faut souligner l'existence d'une telle 
tendance chez les calligraphes (probablement chez les artisans mémes des 
vases) mais ceci n'était pas toujours bien réussi. La diversité des écritures, 
les différentes maniéres d'écrire, le grand nombre de vases portant cette sig- 
nature, sont le témoignage du fait que ces vases ne sont pas l’œuvre d'un 
seul maitre, mais de plusieurs. i 

Notre attention est attirée par certaines autres particularités qui rap- 
prochent l'inscription de la langue parlée. Par exemple, l'emploi du “H” 
allongé, au lieu du bref (décuple “T”). Du point de vue grammatical, l'emploi 
de ce même signe est correct. Nous Je retrouvons comme signe essentiel sur 
la plupart des monuments inscrits officiels du XIIIe-XIVe ss’. Là où l’on 
rencontre le nom de "Théodossit", la forme brève est plus souvent usitée. 
On emploie beaucoup plus rarement le *H" allongé, ce qui correspond au 
langage phonétique de la population. 

Dans une inscription sur un vase en argile, découvert aussi prés du Pa- 
triarcat et relativement bien conservé, on observe les particularités suivantes. 
Le titre "Patriarche" est écrit à l'envers ( V). Les troisiéme et quatriéme lettres 
du nom sont aussi renversées, la derniére au lieu d'étre placée au-dessus des 
autres lettres, comme dans toutes les autres inscriptions, est placée en dessous. 
Peut-étre s'agit-il d'un exemplaire défectueux, dont on trouve des fragments 
un peu partout à Tzarévetz, ou bien l'inscription a été exécutée par un maitre 
peu instruit®. Mais la plupart des inscriptions sont élaborées avec précision, 


7. Iv. Dujéev, op. cit., part. 2, Sofia 1944. 
8. N. Angelov, op. cit., 61, fig. 12. 
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on en distingue quelques-unes, remarquables par leur écriture calligraphique 
routinée. 

Notre attention est attirée par certains renseignements quelques technico- 
technologiques des vases, marqués au nom du patriarche Théodossil. 

D'aprés leur fabrication, leur forme, leur vernis etc., les vases peuvent 
étre répartis en plusieurs groupes: avec vernis incolore sur engobe blanc; 
avec vernis incolore sur engobe de couleur jaune-créme, parsemé de taches 
brunes; fragments brülés dont le vernis est détruit ou bien est devenu de cou- 
leur grise-bleuätre. Mais tous étaient engobés. Le dernier groupe de trouvailles 
est le plus important. D'aprés la forme, la plupart des vases représentent de 
grands bols profonds, des écuelles et des assiettes plates. Cela ressort de leur 
épaisseur ainsi que des fragments de goulots conservés. L'argile est de couleur 
rouge, finement tamisée et bien préparée, sans grosses particules ajoutées 
à Ja facture. Les vases sont fabriqués sur un tour de potier perfectionné. Ils 
étaient éngobés et recouverts de vernis également sur le côté extérieur. Ils 
appartiennent à la céramique d'art de table du type "sgraffito". Sur les exem- 
plaires découverts, on n'a pas observé d'autre ornement sous le vernis. 

Après ces remarques trés générales sur les inscriptions portant le nom de 
Theodossil, il est logique de se demander de quel patriarche il s'agit dans ces 
cas. Au temps du roi Ivan Alexandre le tróne du Patriarchat était occupé 
par quatre patriarches. Le premier d'entre eux est mentionné dans un appen- 
dice d'un évangile commenté datant de 1337. Il y est cité comme Grand 
Patriarche Théodossit Tárnovski (usyfotns ratpıäpxov Beodocıov tov Tüp- 
vapov). Il est évident qu'il s'agit ici du Patriarche Théodossii Ier®. On ignore 
jusqu'à quelle date il occupait ce poste mais, dix ans plus tard, on sait par 
l'appendice du prêtre Théotokif Psilissa de 1347-1348, que c'est déjà Siméon 
qui est patriarche à Tărnovo (...BACewcBAyenHaaTo Tf lax. BAIA Qa FO 
HA (re. TPANOBA H BCEH BOYATAPHH KHP CHEN 2)!9. Dans fe Synodique 
de l'église bulgare, aprés le nom de Siméon vient le nom de Théodossil, qui 
serait peut être le patriarche bulgare Théodossif II!!. Dans la littérature 
scientifique cette question est encore sujette à discussion. Lequel des deux 
patriarches est le plus célébre pour que l'on rencontre si souvent son nom 
méme sur la vaisselle? Il existe une opinion selon laquelle ces inscriptions 
portent le nom du patríarche de Tárnovo Théodosit II!?. On peut l'admettre, 


9, Iv. Dujiev, op. cit., 281, 419, 
10. Ibid., 135. 
11. Ibid., 165. 
12. S. Georgieva, Keramikata ot dvoreca na Carevec (La céramique du palais de Tzare- 
vetz), Carevgrad Tárnov, t. II, Sofia 1974, 66, où la bibliographie relative, 
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mais une argumentation complémentaire est nécessaire. Dans une lettre du 
patriarche adressée aux moines (du monastére) de Zographe le nom de Pew- 
AKIE. est écrit d'une manière à peu près semblable à celle de nos trouvailles. 
Il est regrettable qu'aucune date n'y soit mentionnée. Une ressemblance 
encore plus grande dans la manière d'écrite le nom est évidente dans un 
appendice de l'évangile destiné au roi Ivan Sratzimir—" few uch”, la dif- 
férence n'est que dans le cas. Ici, même la lettre "7I" est placée au-dessus des 
autres lettres du nom, et la lettre “H” est écrite de la m&me maniére que sur 
les vases. Certainement, il faut avoir en vue aussi d'autres facteurs importants 
qui permettent de dater, tels que le milieu archéologique des trouvailles, la 
composition quantitative et le rapport avec les monogrammes royaux etc, 
Les inscriptions groupées d'aprés le dernier indice apposé sur les vases portant 
Je nom du patriarche Théodossii sont plus nombreuses (1071) que tous les 
autres monogrammes des rois bulgares. Dans ce cas, nous pouvons admettre 
que la fabrication des vases ainsi marqués a commencé dés l'époque du pa- 
triarche Théodossii Ier et qu'elle a continué à l'époque de Théodossii II. 
Derniérement, aprés la découverte de quelques fragments portant le nom 
d'“Evtimif” au cours des fouilles du complexe du monastère, près de l’église 
“Svéti Tchétiridesset Mätchénitzi”, il a été reconnu que cette tradition a été 
continuée probablement aussi à l'époque de ce patriarche. Et pourquoi non? 
Puisque des monogrammes du roi Ivan Alexandre, des inscriptions du pa- 
triarche Théodossii et des monogrammes du roi Ivan Chichman existaient 
parallélement. Pourquoi ne pas découvrir des inscriptions avec le nom du 
patriarche Evtimii. . 

Le milieu archéologique de la découverte, dans ce cas, ne peut étre qu'un 
fait d'orientation relatif, car la différence des années entre les deux patriar- 
ches occupant le tróne du Patriarchat est trés petite. Associés aux autres 
matériaux archéologiques, on pourrait les rapporter au plus tót vers le deux- 
iéme quart du XIVe siécle. Malgré tout, la variété de la.forme des vases ainsi 
marqués de ces signes, les différentes écritures et maniéres d'écrire, leur dé- 
couverte sur toute la colline et surtout autour du complexe patriarcal lui- 
méme, du palais et méme dans le monastére de Kilifarévo, sont la preuve 
d'une tradition. Probablement, étaient-ils fabriqués avec une permission 
spéciale du pouvoir officiel et patriarcal? - 

Le second groupe comprend les monogrammes royaux sous vernis. Leur 
nombre est considérablement plus petit que celui de toutes leus autres combi- 


13. Iv. DZambov, Novootkriti nadpisi i monogrami várhu glineni sädove ot Carevec (Nou- 
velles inscriptions et monogrammes sur des poteries de Tzarevetz), Vekove 1978, vol. 6. 
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naisons graphiques sous vernis. En comparaison avec les inscriptions du 
patriarche Théodossii, il est impossible de ne pas remarquer la grande dif- 
férence qui existe entre les unes et les autres. Ceci se rapporte surtout a la 
maniére d’écrire et 4 la décoration complémentaire des vases. Dans les mono- 
grammes royaux, on voit bien, dans la plupart des cas, une écriture plus pré- 
cise, complétée par une ornementation de chaque lettre, y compris les signes 
de ponctuation trés rarement absents. L'écriture routinée et la maitrise de 
l'art calligraphique sont parfaitement évidentes. Tout ceci rapproche les 
monogrammes royaux et surtout celui du roi Ivan Alexandre de sa signature 
dans la correspondance officielle épistolaire. On rencontre ce monogramme 
ainsi que la signature et le monogramme du roi Ivan Chichman gravés de la 
méme maniére sur les monnaies qu'ils ont battues. En général le monogram- 
me du roi Ivan Chichman céde à celui du roi Ivan Alexandre par ses qualités 
calligraphiques. 

En second lieu, il faut souligner que pour certains vases, marqués du 
monogramme d’Ivan Alexandre, on a utilisé un autre ornement qui se distingue 
également par son élaboration trés précise. Tous les autres indices mettent en 
relief la ressemblance entre les inscriptions patriarcales et les monogrammes 
royaux. Tous sont gravés sur un fond propre, marge blanche sur la surface 
du vase, sous l'embouchure ou bien un peu au-dessus du fond. Nous n'avons 
pas trouvé de monogramme ou d'inscription sur le fond lui-méme, comme 
on le voit dans un grand nombre de vases, d'origine byzantine, datés de la 
seconde moitié du XIVe siécle!*. On en découvre sur la côte de la Mer Noire— 
Varna, Nessébár, Sozopol, de méme que des vases semblables provenant de 
Constantinople, Salonique, Hersones etc, Dernièrement, nous avons dé- 
couvert des monogrammes sous vernis, représentant d'autres noms, sur le 
fond de vases en argile, mais nous en parlerons par la suite. Il n'existe pas 
de différence considérable quant à la grandeur et à la forme des vases sur 
lesquels les monogrammes sont inscrits. La plupart sont des assiettes plus 


14. Al Kuzev, Srednovekovna sgrafito keramika s monogrami ot Varna (Céramiques 
médiévales, à incisions et monogrammes sur des poteries de Varna), INMV, vol. 10, 1974, 
155-170, fig. 1-4, pl. I-IU, oà la bibliographie relative. 

15. D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Oxford 1930, 35-75; D. Talbot Rice, 
The great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Second Report. Edinbuig 1958, 113; Z(Y)Eber- 

` solt, Catalogue des poteries byzantines et anatoliennes du Musée de Constantinople 1910, 
Nr 54-58, fig. 11-15; J. Ebersolt, Les arts somptuaires de Byzance, Paris 1923, fig. 65-67; 
W. F. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Bildwerke aus Italien und Byzanz, Berlin-Leipzig 1930, 
tef. 24; A. L. Jakobson, Srednovekovn j Hersones, XII-XIV vv (Chersonése médiévale, 
durant XIle-XTVe siècles), MIA SSSR, No 17, Moscou-Leningrand 1950, fig. 82. 
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ou moins profondes et des bols. Il ne faut pas également prendre comme indice 
de comparaison Jes dimensions des lettres, car celles-ci sont écrites dans les 
deux cas en majuscules ou en minuscules, 

Nous allons examiner les monogrammes des rois dans un ordre chrono- 
logique en accentuant sur les monogrammes du roi Ivan Alexandre (1331- 
1371)" et du roi Ivan Chichman (1371-1393), qui sont tout à fait identifiés 
et ne sont pas sujets à discussions. Il est trés peu probable que, pendant leur 
régne, la fabrication des vases avec une telle signature soit la premiére. Dernié- 
rement on a découvert quelques fragments de vases avec des monogrammes 
sous vernis dont l'étude préliminaire montre que ce sont probablement des 
monogrammes du roi Guéorgui Terter I (1280-1292)F. 

Le monogramme du roi Ivan Alexandre est formé par la ligature de deux 
noms. L'un (le premier) est le nom de famille (ou bien de la souche) “Alexan- 
dre” et le deuxième nom—4e titre “roi”. Le nom est représenté par la combinai- 
son graphique de ses trois premiéres lettres “A”, “A” et “E”. Il est congu et 
exécuté d'une maniére trés originale. La lettre ^E" a servi de base au mono- 
gramme comme étant la plus grande. C'est d'elle que commence l'inscription 
du nom. Il est difficile de préciser quelle est la lettre inscrite en second lieu, 
mais cela n'a aucune importance. La lettre “A” est inscrite ordinairement 
au milieu de la lettre “E” et dans certains cas, elle est gravée en même temps 
que sa haste horizontale. La troisiéme lettre ne représente qu'un trait vertical, 
avec un crochet à l'extrémité inférieure, commengant à Ja base de la lettre 
“A” ou bien un peu au-dessous d'elle. Beaucoup plus rares sont les cas où cette 
lettre reste séparée, bien entendu dans les cadres du monogramme. Voici 
quelques exemples de graphie du nom: € . La deuxiéme ligature 
est celle du titre "roi", représentant un monogramme composé de deux lettres 
“m et “P”. Dans ce nom, on observe aussi une variété et une finesse remar- 
quable dans la manière d'écrire. On rencontre la première lettre sous trois 
aspects 5, "Ci ”, “CB”. Ordinairement, l'extrémité arrondie de la deu- 
xiéme lettre se trouve dans la partie supérieure du monogramme et plus 
rarement—dans la partie inférieure. Et bien que dans le deuxiéme cas il existe 
parfois une dérogation à la symétrie, les deux monogrammes (lc nom et le 


‘16. At. Popov, Monogramat na car Ivan Alexandär (Les monogrammes du Tzar Ivan 
Alexandär), Ibid., t. XXXI, 1978. 

17. Informations orales de la part du directeur des excavations At. Popov. sur le mona- 
stére des Quarante Martyrs, pour lesquelles Je le remercie vivement, 
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titre) reposent toujours sur une ligne de base. C'est à cette symétrie qu'a aspiré 
le calligraphe. Ainsi Ia combinaison graphique a l'aspect suivant " cep T 
Et pour montrer ses trés grandes aptitudes, le calligraphe a orné les lettres. 
Dans certains cas nous voyons la séparation du nom et du titre par un signe 
orthographique de trois points. Sur presque chaque monogramme, on,a 
placé le signe d'abréviation superposé de plusieurs manières “N”, eG, 
INS. C'est de cette façon que le nom et le titre du roi ont été écrits selon 
toutes les règles de l'orthographe et représentent un écrit accompli “y æ; 

”. Il n'y a pas de doute, que le monogramme du roi Ivan Alexandre 
inscrit sur des vases en argile du type "sgraffito" est d'une réalisation par- 
faite et mérite d’être placé en premier lieu parmi toutes les autres inscriptions 
et monogrammes de toute espéce et de toute appartenance. 

Le monogramme du roi Ivan Chichman (1371-1393), comme nous l'avons 
déjà mentionné, céde par la beauté de l'écriture au monogramme du roi 
Ivan Alexandre, mais il présente une plus grande variété des exemplaires 
parmi lesquels il y en a qui se distinguent par leur grande complexité. De méme, 
il existe une ligature tout à fait simplifiée dans le monogramme. Nous allons 
noter que dans ce monogramme l'emploi des signes de ponctuation est trés 
peu courant, surtout les trois points que l'on ne rencontre presque pas dans 
les exemplairés déjà connus. Les cas dans lesquels on a employé le signe 
d'abréviation superposé sont trés rares?®, 

En général, les monogrammes du roi Ivan Chichman peuvent étre classés 
en quatre groupes fondamentaux, chacun d'eux ayant des variantes différen- 
tes. Nous allons commencer par le genre de composition le plus simple. Son 
interprétation facile est due au fait que les deux lettres (plus rarement trois) 
dont il est formé, sont constituées de quatre hastes verticales et de deux 
horizontales. Ceci a facilité considérablement le travail sur l'argile. Dans 
certaines variantes il n'y a pas de séparation entre le nom et le titre, mais 
les deux vont ensemble. De même ici le nom se trouve devant le titre. Il est 
représenté par les deux premières lettres “lip? et “H”. Le titre se compose 
aussi de deux lettres— {LP et “P”. La lettre “LU” est écrite d'une manière 
standard, par trois hastes paralléles et verticales, unies à l'extrémité inférieure 
par une haste horizontale. La lettre “H” est formée, en tirant du milieu de la 
detniére, haste verticale de la lettre “LU”, encore une haste verticale et horizon- 


18. N. Angelov, op. cit., 61, fig. 12; S. Georgieva, op. cit., 67, fig. 405. 
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tale «HT», Ceci représente tout le monogramme, sans indication du titre 
et sans aucun autre signe ou ornement. 

L'autre variante, à premiere vue, n'a qu'un supplément insignifiant—le 
petit cercle à l'extrémité supérieure de la deuxiéme haste horizontale de la 
lettre “pr. Mais ıl est très important car en realité, il représente le signe du 
titre «9». C'est dans cette variante que nous rencontrons uniquement le 
signe d'abréviation superposé “uIP”. C'est une variante compliquée, car au- 
dessus des deux lettres du nom, on en a ajouté une troisiéme le "M", et sur 
cette combinaison graphique, on a écrit le signe d'abréviation superposé. 

Dans la deuxiéme série, nous observons une ligature du nom trés intéres- 
sante. Dans ce but, on a utilisé quatre lettres—" lU", “H”, “N” et "b". On a 
obtenu ainsi le monogramme “ ". L'emploi de Ja voyelle “b” (“er”) fait 
impression ainsi que l'absence du titre—ce qui est admissible étant donné 
que ce ne sont pas des documents strictement officiels. Dans la série pré- 
cédente il:y avait des variantes où le titre manquait aussi. Mais, on le sait, 
le roi bulgare jouissait d'une large célébrité à cette époque. L'emploi de la 
lettre “b” (“er”) à la fin de la ligature est peut -étre le résultat de la réforme 
accomplie à cette époque par le dernier patriarche bulgare—Evtimil. 

La troisiéme série de monogrammes est déjà beaucoup plus compliquée. 
Le monogramme se compose des lettres “lip, “H”, “M” et “N” du nom. 
Il est difficile de dire si le titre est également inscrit, car uniquement sur le 
côté intérieur de la deuxième haste verticale de la lettre il y a un petit cercle 
à l'extrémité supérieure, ou bien s’il s'agit de la lettre "b". Malgré tout, nous 
avons sous les yeux un monogramme trés intéressant et d'une conception 
originale "bh. Il se distingue aussi par la calligraphie de l'écriture, qui 
le rapproche surtout de celui d'Ivan Alexandre. La lettre ^H" ‘est présentée 
trés discrétement, tandis que les lettres ^N" et “M” sont un indice d'une 
connaissance approfondie de la calligraphie proche de l'écriture officielle, 
et dans une certaine: mesure des monogrammes byzantins des Paléologues 
« »18 

La derniére série de monogrammes du roi Ivan Chichman est la plus 
complexe. Il est bien difficile de le déchiffrer, car nous ne connaissons qu'un 
seul exemplaire dont les derniéres lettres ne sont pas bien conservées, le vase 
étant: brisé à cet endroit. On peut rétablir les lettres «ud, “M” et "P". Pro- 
bablement, ici exceptée la ligature du nom, le titre est également inscrit 


19. D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed. Pottery, 35, 74-15; W. F. Volbach, op. cit., 
208; D. Talbot Rice, The Great Palace, 113. 
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4iy dtp ". Le monogramme le plus proche des monogrammes du roi Ivan 
Chichman est celui de la premiére série qui est représenté sur les monnaies. 

Quelques différences essentielles existent entre les monogrammes sous 
vernis des rois bulgares et ceux des inscriptions des patriarches. La premiére 
différence est celle de la place du titre. Le titre du roi suit toujours son nom, 
tandis que le titre du patriarche est toujours placé devant le nom. Dans les 
deux cas, les titres sont constitués par deux ou trois lettres entrelacées en 
monogramme—Roi dans e” et Patriarche dans “x ou bien D 
La seconde différence se trouve dans le nom méme. Dans les monogrammes 
des rois, le nom de famille (de la souche) est écrit de la méme maniére que 
dans les monuments écrits, officiels (édits, appendices, inscriptions etc.), 
tandis que dans les inscriptions des patriarches, on a utilisé le prénom du 
Patriarche. Le prénom est inscrit sur un vase en argile trouvé dans le palais, 
représenté uniquement par la lettre initiale de la reine Théodora (©), mais 
ce n'est plus un monogramme. 

De ce point de vue, on pourrait, faire quelques constatations trés intéres- 
santes, telles que la maniére dont la population vassale s'adresse au roi et au 
patriarche. Nous estimons que l'inscription du nom de la souche du roi aprés 
celui de son titre sur des objets d'usage domestique les plus utilisés est.une 
expression évidente de la maniére dont ce nom a été prononcé dans la langue 
populaire—Alexandre roi, Chichman roi etc. 

Enfin, nous allons examiner succinctement quelques autres monogram- 
mes sous vernis. La plupart d'entre eux ne sont que des noms séparés, d’où 
leur appelation “nominaux”. Il n'y a qu'un seul qui soit différent et nous 
nous en occuperons en premier lieu. ; 

Avant tout, il faut souligner que ce vase est unique en son genre par 
la maítrise de son élaboration ainsi que par sa riche composition ornementale. 
Apprécié par ce seul indice, ce vase est unique en son genre. La composition 
graphique qui y est gravée est originale et sans égale. Elle est constituée par 
la ligature de quatre lettres: "Z", "N", "T" et "7I" (ou bien "A"). Voilà pour- 
quoi nous avons ici une harmonie graphique du signe de ponctuation. des 
trois points, employé au début et à la fin, ainsi que des signes des titres. posés 
au-dessus d'elle. Ce qui est encore très intéressant, c'est que le monogramme 
se répéte successivement, mais pas plus de deux fois. ; 

L'essentiel, dans ce cas, est le contenu. Et si toutes les inscriptions sous 
vernis et monogrammes connus jusqu'à présent sont liés à des noms ou des 
titres caractéristiques de la langue parlée et écrite, cette composition graphi- 
que, d'aprés notre opinion, exprime une fonction numérique. Notre supposi- 
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tion est suscitée par le premier signe du groupe “2X” (zélo), qui ne s’emploie 
que pour désigner des nombres et dont la valeur est égale au chiffre “6”. 
Deuxiémement, la haste, saillante en fléche et sortant en oblique au-dessous 
de la lettre, représente, comme il est connu, le signe d'expression des "mille"?9, 
Les autres lettres possédent également une valeur de chiffre strictement déter- 
minée “T” = 300, “N” = 50, “I” = 4 (ou bien “A” = 1), chacune d'elle 
étant en rapport avec les milliers, les centaines, les dizaines et les unités, bien 
que cet ordre ne soit pas consécutif. Le monogramme détaillé aurait l'aspect 
suivant T.N.]I. (A). Une telle inscription désignant les années existe sur 
la plupart des monuments bulgares inscrits du moyen-äge. Par conséquent, 
nous pouvons admettre qu'une date-année importante est écrite sur le vase. 
C'est l'année 6354 (1) (1346 (1)). La plus proche de cette date et la plus semb- 
lable par l'écriture est l'année 1353 dans le “Parénésis d'Efréme Sirine"?!, 

Pour obtenir l'année de l'ére contemporaine, nous ne soustrayons pas 
5508 mais 5008, comme on l'a recemment reconnu®?. De cette manière, l'année 
obtenue est 1346 (1). Dans le cas contraire, si nous soustrayons 5508, nous 

obtiendrons l'année 846. La premiére année, d'aprés nous, est plus vraisemb- 
lable que la seconde, pour plusieurs raisons. Les fragments du vase ont été 
trouvés dans la couche supérieure de la civilisation qui peut étre rappôrtée, 
en général, ainsi que les ruines du patriarcat, au XIVe siècle. Le vase lui- 
même présente des qualités d’art (forme, vernis, engobe, ornement,’ technique 
"d'élaboration etc.) ce qui est caractéristique des traditions artistiques des 
maîtres de Tárnovo de la même époque. Il est difficile de dire à quel événe- 
ment cette année se référe. Elle coincide avec le régne du roi Ivan; Alexandre. 
Il est évident qu'elle marque un événement important et precis de la vie re- 
ligieuse ou civile de la capitale et de l'Etat au milieu du XIVe siècle. 

Les inscriptions nominales sous vernis, en général, sont liées aux noms 
de personnes déterminées, et probablement aux noms des saints. Sur un vase, 
du type “sgraffito” est inscrit un monogramme au nom de “Nikola”. if est 
considérablement loin par sa technique de fabrication des autres monogram- 
mes. Il est élaboré à l’aide d'une plume fine et l'on voit parfaitement bien 
l'hésitation" de la main. Malgré cela, il est correctement inscrit.|Il est composé 
‘de trois lettres, la premiére étant “N”, et les autres “K” et “OR; On pourrait 
admettre que la lettre “I” existe égalément. Ici, comme dans les autres mono- 


r 


_, 20. Hr. Kodov, Opis na | slavjanshite räkopisi y v bibliotekata na BAN (Description des 
manuscrits slaves de la ‘bibliothèque BAN), Sofi ia 1968, 10, 861, 115, 124. 
21. ‘Ibid, 115-124. 
22. Selon l'information du professeur Iv. Dujéev, pour laquelle je le remercie vivement. 
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grammes nominaux, le signe de ponctuation—les trois points, manque, mais 
le signe d’abréviation superposé est fortement souligné. Un autre élément 
intéressant dans ce monogramme est l'introduction de la lettre “O”. Comme 

~ on l’a déjà mentionné, toutes les inscriptions et tous les monogrammes portant 
des noms se distinguent par leur ornementation supplémentaire trés pauvre. 
Ce vase ne fait pas exception, le monogramme étant inscrit sur une marge 
propre. 

Le seul vase sur le fond duquel sont inscrits des monogrammes a été dé- 
couvert derniérement au cours des fouilles, à l'Est de la petite porte de la 
colline “Tzarévetz”, dans la ville de Véliko Tarnovo. Il est coloré d'un vernis 
vert. Le fond, en son centre, comporte une ornementation en spirales, et la 
périphérie des cercles concentriques. Entre ces deux ornements géométriques, 
dans la marge, on a inscrit deux monogrammes. Dans la partie supérieure, 
au moyen de deux lettres ^N" et “H” est écrit le nom “Nikola”. Il est réalisé 
par un grattage profond de l'engobe. On voit aussi: l'ornement des lettres. 
Au-dessous de ce monogramme, du cóté gauche, apparait un autre, constitué 
de trois lettres: “JI”, “H” et “T”, c'est-à-dire—trois lettres du nom “Dimitar”. 
Bien que dans cette écriture, on remarque un grattage moins profond de 
l'engobe, les lettres sont gravées et ornées de la méme maniére, ce qui prouve 
que l'exécution à été faite par le méme maitre, l'instrument seul est différent. 
Dans les deux monogrammes les signes de ponctuation font défaut. On peut 
affirmer que sur ce fond il y a eu au moins encore un monogramme. Il existe 
des données certaines de son existence. Bien qu'à cet endroit le vase soit 
brisé, une partie de la haste horizontale est conservée, probablement celle de 
la lettre “®”; c'est-à-dire juste en face du nom “Dimitär” on a inscrit le nom 
“Theodor”. En réalité, cela ne contredit pas les icónes de Tarnovo portant 
les images de ces mémes trois saints militaires et témoigne du profond respect 
du peuple envers eux, ce qui explique que leurs noms soient utilisés sur la 
vaisselle®. “II existe également une autre variante d'interpretation—le nom 
NIKODIM.", car, au cours de fouilles récentes, on vient de découvrir un 
autre fragment identique à celui étudié dans cet article, comportant les deux 
autres monogrammes du nom. 


23. J. Nikolova, Domaëniot bit i väoräZenieto v dvoreca na Carevec spored archeolo- 
giteskijat material (La vie au palais et son intérieur de Tzarevetz selon les données archeo- 
logiques), Carevgrad Tärnov, t. 2, Sofia 1974, 271, fig. 93, oü la bibliographie relative; A. 
Bank et d'autres, Iskusstvo Vizantii v sobranljah SSSR (L'art byzantin dans les Collections 
Soviétiques), Moscou 1977, t. 2, 113-117, fig. 613-626, texte et bibliographie. Voir aussi 
Iv. Damjanov, L'art byzantin dans les collections de 'URSS/à l'occasion d'une Byzantino- 
bulgarika, t. VI (sous press); A. Bank, Dve svidetelästva potitanija kultą Borisa i-Gleba 
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La troisiéme inscription nominale est en graphite et conservée entiére- 
ment. Elle est écrite sur le revers du fond d’un vase en argile du type “sgraf- 
fito”. Bien qu’elle ne soit pas sous vernis, elle est élaborée avec une grande 
précision, avec un souci de symétrie et une bonne connaissance de l'ortho- 
graphe. C'est ici que nous trouvons, pour la premiére fois, toutes les lettres 
du nom liées. La difficulté se trouve dans le fait que l'inscription a été faite 
aprés la cuisson du vase. Des signes de ponctuation manquent, mais cela 
n'est pas d'une grande importance, car ces mémes signes manquent aussi 
dans certains monogrammes royaux sous vernis. Mais cette inscription est 
élaborée d'une maniére trés originale: la premiere et la derniére lettres sont 
formées de deux hastes verticales, réunies à leur extrémité supérieure par une 
haste horizontale, un peu saillante par rapport à la premiére. A l'extrémité 
inférieure de celle-ci, au moyen d'une petite figure triangulaire, est marquée 
la lettre *b". Ce n'est pas un fait accidentel, mais c'est en accord avec le désir 
de fixer la lettre ^T", à peine ébauchée par un petit trait vertical. D'une ma- 
niére semblable est inscrite la lettre ^E". La lettre ^P" reste isolée au milieu 
de la composition graphique. Ainsi on obtient le nom “Pèträ”. 

Parallélement à ces inscriptions sous vernis parfaitement identifiées et 
aux monogrammes découverts au cours des fouilles de la capitale de Tärnov- 
grad, beaucoup d'autres ont été mis au jour, mais leur état fragmenté n'a pas 
permis leur lecture compléte. Dans certains d'entre eux, il n'y a qu'une ou 
deux lettres lisibles ou bien le titre seul, c'est pourquoi nous nous permettons 
de les présenter sans les interpréter. Mais de tout ce que nous publions, on 
peut conclure de l'existence d'une ancienne tradition épistolaire, et d'autre 
part nous sommes témoignons des grandes possibilités artistiques, du goüt 
et surtout de l'instruction et de la haute culture de la population urbaine 
bulgare. 


vne predelov Rossii (Deux témoignages sur le culte de Boris et Gleb dans l'interieur de la 
Russie), Sb. Preslav, t. II, Sofia 1976, 144 et suivante, fig. 2, 3, 4. P. Slavtev, Ikona na svetec- 
voin ot Carcvec (XII-XIII),(Icóne d'un saint militaire venant de Tzarevetz XIIe-XIIIe siècles), 
Archeologija 19.3 (1977); Material, pas encore publié, des excavations sous la maison pa- 
triarcale, dirigées par. l'auteur. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE OTTOMAN-TURKISH JUDICIAL DOCUMENTS 
(HUCCETS) 


In this short study I wish to present some observations I have made 
while studying a collection of hüccets from the monastery of Vlatadon in 
Thessaloniki}. x 

In this collection, which covers the period from the end of the 15th century 
to the beginning of the 20th, we can observe the following features, common, 
I believe, in every similar document from any other part of the Ottoman em- 
pire. 

First we see that in the middle of the 15th century the first word of the 
opening formula in the hüccets “Sebeb-i tahrir-i kitab-i ... budur ki” (The 
reason of the writing of the document ... is as follows:) is written almost 
normally (doc. no 1, middle of Zilhicce 889/30-12-1484/8-1-1485). From the 
beginning of the 16th century the line of the first letter S begins to be elongated 
(doc. no. 2, middle of Ramazan 908/10/19-3-1503). In the next two decades 
this line becomes two or three times longer and in 911-920 (1505-1515) it is 
already at least five times longer, so that it covers almost half of the first line 
of the text (doc. no.3, 23 Rebiyülevvel 911/24-8-1505). As of 929 (1523) and 
later the line of the S covers almost the whole of the first line of the text, and 
the introductory formula is written at the remaining space of it, so that the 
main text of the hüccet starts from the beginning of the second line (doc. no. 
4, beginning of Cemaziyelevvel 929/18/27-3-1523). At the same time this for- 
mula starts being written higher than the line of the S (doc. no. 4, 5, 6). 

At the end of the same century the line of the S starts getting smaller and 
is written from the middle of the first line of the text, with a few exceptions 
only- (doc. no. 7, middle of Muharrem 996/12/21-12-1587). 

From- 1030 (1620-1621) onwards the line of the S is very small and the 
introductory formula is more and more difficult to be read. At the same time 
a line almost perpendicular to the phrase appears at the end of it (doc. no. 8, 


1. This short paper was firstly presented during the Seminar on Ottoman Paleography 
and Diplomatic, held at Visegrad, Hungary from March 23 to April 1, 1982. 
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29 Saban 1030/18-7-1621). Later on and during the 18th century the line of 
the S is written obliquely to the text and the last line following the formula 
is perpendicular to the text (doc. no 9, 25 Saban 1171/4-5-1758). 

From 1227 (1812-1813) the line of the S is followed by two or even more 
lines arising from the next to the first words of the formula, and the last 
line is going upwards (doc. no. 10 (27 Zilhicce 1227/1-1-1813). 

From about 1240 onwards the introductory formula is just a rather un- 
readable scribble at the end of the first line of the text (doc. no 11, 3 Safer 
1252/20-5-1836). 

About 1280 (1863) a new type of hüccets appears, with a printed seal 
at the top of the document. The introductory formula has completely dis- 
appeared (doc. no. 12, 25 Safer 1289/4-5-1872). 

In the 20th century another type of hüccets appears, with a seal in relief, 
having a ring of oak leaves around, and another circular inscription (doc. 
no. 13, 21 Sevval 1323/18-1-1905). 

We also observe in the hüccets another development, parallel to that of 
the introductory formula: The writing of the name and the title of the kadi 
over the text, is followed by his seal from 965 (1557) onwards. This seal had 
at that time an almond-like shape, with more or less sharp endings (doc. no. 
14, 18 Cemaziyelevvel 965 (8-3-1558). _ 

From 984 (1576) there are also seals with circular shapes (doc. no. 15, 
end of Safer 984/28-5-1576). In the next decade seals with various shapes 
appear and for two centuries every shape can be used. Most of the seals are 
circular, octagonal and mainly oval, which remains almost the only shape 
used after 1211 (1796) (doc. no. 16-21). 

A third feature at the development of the hüccet is that which we observe 
at the end of the text, in the phrase “Suhud ul-hal” (The witnesses for the case). 
From the end of the 16th century onwards the word "hal" takes usually a 
shape quite complicated, which reminds a pair of scissors (doc. no. 6). Some- 
times it is written like a “pence” or a “tugra” (doc. no. 22-24). 

From 1095 (1684) the word "hal" or even the whole phrase is usually 
just a zigzag movement of the pen without any particular shape (doc. no. 25). 
Sometimes it is written clearly or in a scissors-like shape, but the last one 
becomes rare. During the 19th century it is usually a free movement of the 
hand, but there are also correct and clear writings (doc. no. 26-27). 

Having those observations in mind, we can check the date of any hüccet, 
whether it is correct or not; we can also see whether a document is written 
at the time it is dated or it is a later copy of the original. For instance Prof. 
Neset Cagatay published in “Vakiflar Dergisi, vol. 12 (1978) a vakifnäme of 
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Sultan Murad I dated 772 Hicri (1371), which he believes to be the original. 
However, according to what we have observed, this is impossible. The long line 
at the beginning of the text, the five oval seals of the kadis (the sixth kadi, 
the only one without a seal, must be the one who wrote the original), and the 
scissors-shaped L of the word “hal” indicate that it is a copy, made about 
the 17th century (doc. no. 28). 

I hope that these observations will be of some help to those who study 
this kind of Turkish documents. A further investigation will certainly reveal 
similar developments in other kinds of Turkish documents. 
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JOHN NICOLOPOULOS 


FROM AGATHANGELOS TO THE MEGALE IDEA: 
RUSSIA AND THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN 
GREEK NATIONALISM 


“For the middle class audience that responded so enthusiastically to the 
historians, national history served as a kind of collective and flattering genea- 
logy"—wrote Fritz Stern of nationalism and the great national historians, its 
high priests!. The Greeks, of course, needed no special prodding in this direc- 
tion: the study and writing of history in an ostentatiously Attic manner had 
been the distinguishing characteristic of literary activity throughout the Byzan- 
tine period, and a status symbol assiduously sought after by successive classes 
of affluent Greeks during the centuries of Ottoman domination. 

This preparation enabled the Greeks to put to prompt and excellent use 
the European intellectual currents of rationalism, neo-classicism, and subse- 
quently romanticism, in the interests of their national revival. This process 
has been described particularly well by C. Th. Dimaras and the group of cultural 
historians working around him*. There is, however, an aspect of this process 
which has not yet received adequate attention. This may best be referred to 
as a special relationship, consisting of both parallel and interaction, between 
the cultural-ideological scene of emerging Modern Greece and that of Imperial 
Russia. 

The socio-economic and political processes which forged strong links 
between the Greeks and Russia in the course of the 18th and 19th centuries 
have also been adequately described*. The Greeks were prominent in the 


1. Fritz Stern, The Varieties of History, Cleveland, 1956, p. 19. 

2. C. Th. Dimaras' indispensable History of Modern Greek Literature, English transla- 
tion by Mary Gianos, Albany, State University of New York Press, 1972. I have used the 
second and fourth Greek editions, Athens, 1954 and 1968. Cf. also the journal of the Group 
for the Study of the Greek Enlightenment (OMED) Eranistes, Athens. Mr. Dimaras and 
several of his collaborators at the Center for Neo-Hellenic Studies of the Royal Research 
Foundation (KNE/EIB) are now living and working in Paris, at the Sorbonne and the 
CNRS. 

3. Cf., for example, G. L. Arš, Eteriskoe Dvizhenie v Rossii, Moscow, 1970, especially 
chapter III; another interesting recent work is Norman E. Saul, Russia and the Mediterranean, 
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settlement of the new Russian Black Sea ports and the development of the 
grain export trade, which transformed the economy of South Russia. At the 
same time, important Greek elite clusters were formed in the Russian military 
and diplomatic service in the period of intense Russo-Ottoman confrontation 
from 1770 to 1812. The resulting social formations attained political expression 
in the Hetairia, which, in the course of the general depression following the 
Napoleonic wars, brought about the convergence of bureaucratic, petty-bour- 
geois and bourgeois groups in the name of Greek national liberation. This 
feat was largerly accomplished by the assiduous cultivation of the myth of 
unconditional Russian support, which had been current in the Greek world 
at least since the time of Peter the Great. It is this myth and its ideological 
repercussions and consequences that will receive special attention in this paper. 

The idea of a Christian crusade to save or restore Byzantium had sustained 
the Greeks for centuries —but never more so than with the Orthodox Russian 
Emperor, bearing aloft the Byzantine standard of the two-headed eagle, in 
the leading role. It is important to understand that we are not dealing here 
with a Russian propaganda ploy: it was the Greeks themselves who had the 
initiative, and this was manifested concretely as early as during the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, the first Grand Prince of Muscovy to assume the title of 
Tsar*. Peter the Great, as we shall see, transformed Greek hopes into a fever 
of anticipation; this became firm certainty with Catherine II's project of a 
restored Byzantine empire under her Greek-speaking grandson, Constantine; 
and the plan’s failure to materialize was only seen as a postponement, to be 
dealt with in the reign of Catherine’s other grandson, Alexander, bearing a 
Greek imperial name perhaps even more evocative than Constantine. 

The fascination which the Greeks felt for Russia in this crucial period of 
their modern history was clearly too strong, too mythopoetic to be attributed 
to mere tactical considerations in their struggle for personal and collective 
emancipation. Using the Orthodox and Imperial symbolic guideposts of 


1797-1807, Chicago, 1970. On the socio-economic position of the Greeks in South Russia 
cf. the works of E. I. Druzhinina, Kiuchuk Kainardjiiskii Mir 1774 g., Moscow, 1955, and 
Severnoe Prichernomor’e, 1775-1800gg., Moscow, 1959, completed by her Yurhnala Ukrania, 
1800-1825 gg., Moscow, 1970. There is an unpublished doctoral dissertation on the grain 
trade: “Russian Grain and Mediterranean Markets, 1774-1861”, by Patricia Herlihy, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1963. 

4. Gregorios Malaxos, self-described “nobile péloponense et cr&tense”, played a major 
role in a Venetian attempt to draw Moscow into an anti-Turkish coalition in 1570-1572. 
He acted as an intimate of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Cf. Vladimir Lamansky, Secrets 
d'état de Venise, St. Petersburg, 1884, vol. I, pp. 077-081, 082, 088-089, 
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popular imagery, we must search for deeper and more abiding motivational 
layers. As a general hypothesis, I would suggest that beyond the admittedly 
vital logistical support provided by the economic and political resources of 
the Russian empire to two generations of rapidly modernizing Greeks, Russia 
offered them an irresistible model for the necessary transition from Byzantine 
universalism to modern nationalism with the least possible psycho-social 
dislocation. 

The process of transition paralleled ideological developments in Russia 
and was completed by the middle of the nineteenth century, with the emergence 
of the secular panhellenism of the Megale Idea’. Romantic panhellenism 
developed in counterpoint to panslavism, itself a reflexion of romantic panger- 
manism, and shared the oppositional or “revolutionary” overtones of its 
model. These tendencies, however, as in the case of panslavism, were rapidly 
contained by the development of an “official nationalism” along the lines of 
pseudo-populist authoritarianism as it was formulated in Russia under Nicho- 
las F. Henceforth, all opposition to the integral consensus could be considered 
anomalous and branded as a manifestation of unfortunate hereditary deficien- 
cies of the Greek national character, whose “tendency towards anarchy” was 
regularly castigated by nationalist ideologues, beginning with the historian 
Constantine Paparrigopoulos, the great genealogist of the Greek bourgeoisie’. 

Official panhellenism measured up to its Russian model as an instrument 
of social control during the formative period of the modern Greek state. The 
bulk of social protest was channeled to the self-defeating super-patriotic fringe 
on the Right, in a monotonous repetition of the Hetairia pattern: rebelious 


5. D. Obolensky, "Russia's Byzantine Heritage", Oxford Slavonic Papers, Y (1950), 
p. 60; C. A. Frazee, The Orthodox Church and Independent Greece, 1821-1852, Cambridge, 
1969, p. 197. 

6. The well-known formula “Orthodoxy, autocracy and nationality” was coined by 
Nicholas’ minister of education, S. Uvarov, in 1833. Cf. N. V. Riasanovsky, Nicholas I and 
Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855, Berkeley, 1967, p. 73. 

7. Historia tou Hellenikou Ethnous, vol. I, p. clxxix. The sentiment is expressed in the 
Jast paragraph of his introduction, written in 1885. Paparrigopoulos, the son of a Peloponne- 
sian banker and vekil in Constantinople, received his formal education at the Lycée Richelieu 
(later University of New Russia) in Odessa. According to Theobald Piscatory, French mini- 
ster in Athens, “it was through the generosity of official Russia that he was able to buy up 
vast estates in Euboea and Attica" (John Petropulos, Politics and Statecraft in the Kingdom 
of Greece, 1833-1843, Princeton, 1968, p. 118). For Paparrigopoulos' audience, both in 
Greece and the diaspora, cf. C. Th. Dimaras, "Historia tou Hellenikou Ethnous: biblio- 
graphiko semeioma”, Eranistes, VII, 42 (December 1969), pp. 198-201. The work was a 
commercial success and went through repeated editions. 
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elements, both patrician and plebeian, converged in a series of irredentist 
societies, tolerated and co-opted by the state when weak, allowed to exhaust 
themselves in private guerrilla wars against the Ottoman empire when they 
appeared more powerful®. The next result was more than half a century of 
remarkable stability and continuity in Greek politics and unhampered develop- 
ment of the country’s socio-economic structures. At the same time, the new 
Athenian intelligentsia elaborated the national myth of the “Hellenic-Christian 


civilization” and its mission in the Eastern Mediterranean, as a functional 


parallel to the Slavophiles’ “Holy Russia"?. 
* * * 

'The panhellenic idea, which found its most complete expression in Con- 
stantine Paparrigopoulos’ monumental History of the Greek Nation, marked 
the culmination of the process described above. In order to gain some under- 
standing of the process itself, we must turn back a century and examine some 
of the first ideological writings which enjoyed wide distribution among the 
Greek mercantile communities. 

The climate of expectation of deliverance through the Russians, shared 
as it was by all classes and categories of Greeks, was reflected in popular media 
like folksongs and decorative art, as well as in more literate forms, ranging 
from religious apocrypha to historical chronicles!!, A curious pamphlet, 


8. It is interesting, from the point of view of the comparative study of millenarian 
movements, that Greek rural millenarianism had a strong political element in its ties to the 
Russian Party and the urban, diaspora origin of many of its leaders. Cf. Eric Hobsbawm, 
Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic Forms of Social Movement in the 19th and 20th Centuries, 
New York, 1959, especially chapter IV, on the Italian Lazzaretti. The links between Italy, 
the Ionian Islands (particularly Cephalonia), the Peloponnesus, and Russia should be ex- 
plored further. Kosmas Phlamiatos, who will be mentioned below, is a case to the point. 
I would like to thank Prof. George Frangos for having drawn my attention to this type of 
study. 

9. My ideas in this area come from Michael Cherniavsky’s masterful Tsar and People: 
Studies in Russian Myths, New York, 1969 (second edition). 

10. For an account of the eighteenth-century publishing boom in the Greek diaspora 


cf. C. Th. Dimaras, History of Modern Greek Literature, chapter VIII: “The Fascination of 


the Word. The Writer and his Public”. 

11. The prophetic genre was a direct continuation of similar literature of the Byzantine 
period; there are many surviving examples from the 15th-16th centuries: cf. Asterios Argyriou, 
Les exégéses grecques de [ Apocalypse à l'époque turque (1463-1821): esquisse d'une histoire 
des courants idéologiques au sem du peuple grec asservi, Thessaloniki, Etaireia Makedonikon 
Spoudon, 1982. Historicism asserted itself vigorously from 1750 on with translations of 
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combining the apocryphal and historical genres, enjoyed extraordinary popula- 
rity from the mid-eighteenth century on, going through a number of reductions 
and editions, in manuscript and in print, and finding its way into all manner 
of Greek homes from the towns and villages of Greece to the remotest reaches 
of the diaspora. I am speaking of the famous Agathangelos, a pseudonymous 
collection of prophesies superficially calqued on the Apocalypse, attributed 
to Theokletos Polyeides (c. 1690 to c. 1759)!3. This pamphlet is mentioned in 
passing in all the literature on the period, usually in connection with the ex- 
pression “the fair nation” (to xanthon genos), a common circumlocution for 
the Russians in this type of literature, which, however, does not occur in the 
text of Agathangelos. This text, in effect, is far more precise in its terminology 
and much more structured and deliberate in its ideological content than it 
has been given credit for. I think it is definitely worth our while to take a 
closer look at it!*. 

The narrative begins appropriately with the fall of the Byzantine empire, 
for its sins, ^for God wants the People to know his justice and to feel the weight 
of his almighty hand, and repent, and return to him", following which they 
would be welcomed and distinguished even more than before, for "under the 
same wordly state which will be destroyed, God will newly subject endless 
young nations...”!*. The Turks are considered the instrument of God's will, 
to be accepted as such, and their domination, which with considerable accuracy 
is predicted to last for *almost four entire centuries" is compared to the Baby- 
lonian captivity of the people of Israel. This biblical parallel is the essential 


western works like Rollin’s ancient history. From 1770 on there are several histories of Russia 
and of the Russo-Turkish wars, beginning with a translated History of the Present War 
Between Russia and the Ottoman Porte in six volumes, by Spyridon Papadopoulos, published 
in Venice in 1770-1773. Cf. C. Th. Dimaras, op. cit. (4th edition), pp. 157-158. 

' 12. Polyeides was born in Adrianople; he started his career as an Athonite monk; he 
was pastor of the Greek church at Tokay in Hungary from 1719 to 1724; served as assistant 
bishop in the same area from 1725. Ho founded the first Greek Orthodox church in Leipzig, 
and travelled in Germany and Russia. He published a work on Orthodoxy in Latin, which 
was also translated into German (Leipzig, 1736). Cf. Papyros-Larousse, Genike Pankosmios 
Enkyklopaideia, Athens, 1963, vol. XI, p. 267 (hereafter Papyros-Larousse). For & portrait 
of Polyeides (from his 1736 book) cf. C. Th. Dimaras, op. cit., opp. p. 144. 

13. Iam using the text of the first printed edition, Vienna, c. 1790-1791 ; recently discove- 
red in the folklore collection of the University of Thessalonike Library, the only extant copy 
of the pamphlet was photographically reproduced by Alexis Politis in Eranistes, VIL (1969), 
42, pp. 173-192 (hereafter Agathangelos-Eranistes). In his evaluation of the content of Agathan- 
gelos, Politis emphasizes the incantatory or hypnotic element. 

14. Agathangelos-Eranistes, p. 7 of pamphlet (photo-reproduction on p. 180). 
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framework of Agathangelos. The rest of the contents are an elaborate attempt 
to fit European history into this scheme. 

Polyeides wrote his tract from the vantage point of the Greek diaspora 
in Central Europe, in perpetual motion between Austria-Hungary, Germany 
and Russia. With this in mind we can understand why the historical material 
he used tends to form three sections or areas of roughly equal emphasis and 
length, which we can label Catholic West, Protestant North, and Orthodox 
East. And there is nothing nonsensical or haphazard in the articulation of 
the prophesies concerning these areas: the message comes through very clearly 
that Protestantism will crush Catholicism and prepare the way for the ultimate 
triumph of Orthodoxy. “You will destroy latin pride”, he apostrophises Ger- 
many, “and will see her arrogance humbled, and she will painfully fall on her 
knees to sing with you the hymn to the East..."15, 

And in the East, of course, he celebrates the rising star of Russia: “Another 
Lord, another Macedonian, the monarch of the Russians is victorious over 
distant lands, subjugates barbarians, widens his domains, acquires new provin- 
ces with his arms and makes his Kingdom Terrible and necessary to the whole 
world. It becomes a new Terrible Imperium. The world sees: he is now able 
to crown others and to give sceptres to his friends..."16, This is Peter the Great 
with an aura of Ivan IV. He then gives a brief account of the Romanov dynasty, 
through the “adoption” of Peter III as heir to the throne by Elizabeth (1742). 
There follows a passage which has been considered an interpolation to the 
original reduction: *The fourth Peter begins glorious deeds. And the fifth will 
spread Christ's victorious banner over Byzantium, and will destroy the power 
of the Ishmaelites”17, This passage clashes stylistically with Polyeides' *prophe- 
sies", which fall unerringly into two categories: either veiled but exact references 
to events up to c. 1745, or vague, lyrical visions of the triumph of Orthodoxy, 
without mention of specific agents. An alternative version of the liberation 
of Constantinople, missing from the first printed edition, is closer to the spirit 
of the author: “...Then all will be milk and honey...Truth will triumph. And 
the heavens will rejoice in the true glory. The Orthodox faith will be raised 
high and will spread from East to West... The barbarians will shudder, and 


15. Ibid., p. 23; cf. also p. 17: “Your happiness [O Germany] is in the East..." Polyeides 
conveniently ignores the alliance between Russia and Austria. He refers to tho Habsburg 
empire as “miserable Austria" and predicts its dissolution with great relish (p. 30). 

16. Ibid., p. 25. 

17. Attribution by N. G. Politis. Ibid., p. 177. This passage, missing from most mann- 
scripts, will cause considerable trouble later, as we shall sec. 
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trembling will retreat in panic, abandoning the metropolis of the world. Then 
God will be in his glory. And men will see the works of his almightiness. Thus 
it should be and will be, amen”. This is immediately followed by a lyrical 
passage about Russia, which is certainly Polyeides’, because it only works 
itself up to the “prediction” of the Russian victory over the Turks in the war 
of 1736-1739: “I heard a voice coming from the North, saying: O Russia, 
awaken from your slumber. It is to you that the Angel of the Lord is speaking. 
And in the morning of the Sun your lamp will be filled with pure oil. And before 
the Sun reaches the Eastern zodiac it is you who should appear, o beloved 
friend. Hark, your excellent military music fills the air. Your warriors and 
heroes already intone the paeans of victory. They invite you to reform the 
immaculate wafer with the true stamp of Christ; who saved you one day from 
the darkness of perverse idolatry. Take up arms quickly, o my sister. Go, 
support His eternal truth. For in you the sign of such brilliant glory was 
preserved. But listen, my beloved sister. Know that you will be disturbed by 
the Agarenes in the seventeen hundreds, and count to nearly the fortieth. 
And know that you will be triumphant”. 

We can say then that originally Agathangelos carried a fairly sophisticated 
panorthodox message in a European political frame of reference, linking the 
emerging modern Greek bourgeoisie with the Orthodox party of the Palaeo- 
logian period. There is no ideological break: the new elements are of a tactical 
nature. Whereas fifteenth-century Orthodox had to acquiesce to Ottoman 
rule as the lesser evil, the eighteenth century presented conditions leading to 
a decline of the “latin” West and a revival of the Orthodox East which made the 
Turks irrelevent. In this context, Peter the Great and Frederick the Great were 
seen as instruments of Providence, harnessed to the mystical continuity of the 
East Roman Empire. The role of the Greeks themselves was not spelled out 
clearly yet, but the feeling that all this was being done for their sake was there. 

All this is quite normal from the point of view of the well-known conserva- 
tism of medieval Greek culture. Byzantium was the product of gradualism 
—not revolution. What is interesting is that the movement of transition from 
panorthodox millenarianism to Greek nationalism in the modern period has 
been so slow, that the dividing line between these two modes has remained 
fuzzy to this day. The confusion was enhanced by the apparent restoration of 
the Byzantine contrapuntal pattern of zealot versus official Orthodoxy, with 
the ultra-Orthodox revivalist movement, which, from the end of the very 


18. Ibid., p. 192. The missing passage is supplied from the 1838 Hermoupolis (Syra) edi- 
tion by “Zeloprophetes”. 
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first decade of national independence, took up the opposition to official 
panhellenism. It should come as no surprise that the new zealots appropriated 
Agathangelos as a favorite medium for their propaganda. 

These very same ultra-Orthodox militants acted, in the political arena, 
as the spearhead of the various oppositional enterprises to which I alluded 
earlier. Their first organizational umbrella was the “Russian Party”, led by 
a coalition of the remnants of the Capodistrian bureaucracy, disgruntled 
military leaders of the Revolution, and senior members of the clergy!?. The 
pattern for subsequent action was set by the “Messenian” revolt of 1834, which 
was essentially an abortive power bid at the center of government overtly ex- 
pressed as a primitive rebellion in the backward Arcadian and Northern 
Messenian highlands of the Peloponnesus. “The peasantry”, reported the 
British Minister in Greece, “had been persuaded by their priests that the 
Regency and all Bavarians were Jews, and told that the King was kept a prisoner 
at Argos by the regency, and that it was the duty of every good subject to deliver 
him”?9, 

The publishing history of Agathangelos parallels the outbreaks of Russian 
Party activism and provides us with an interesting thread of ideological conti- 
nuity. As we have seen, the first printed version of the pamphlet appeared at 
the Poulios press in Vienna sometime between 1791 and 1796, and has been 
tentatively attributed to Rhigas. A second edition was made by “enterprising 
Greeks” in Missolonghi during the siege, in 1824. Then we have two Athens 
editions, in 1837 and 1838, a “critical” edition in Syra in 1838, and an edition 
in Bucharest, also in 1838. After this remarkable cluster there are two more 
Athens editions, in 1849 and 185321. 

The 1837-1838 editions of Agathangelos coincide with the beginning of 
the political ascendency of the Russian Party. King Otho, belatedly realizing 
that this was the party of the rising middle classes and that through the clergy 
it also controlled the peasantry, decided to work with it??, His turn-about, 
however, merely accelerated the Russian Party’s power drive, culminating 


19. On the origins and structure of the Russian Party, cf. John Petropulos, op. cit., pp. 
111-119. Petropulos’ monumental study of the 1833-1843 period is a veritable break-through 
in modern Greek historiography, opening up, among many others, the direction which I am 
exploring in this paper. 

20. Dawkins to Foreign Office, Nauplion, 25 August 1834; cited by Petropulos, op. cit., 
p. 222. 

21. Dimaras, op. cit., pp. 125-127 (second edition). 

22. Petropulos, op. cit., p. 303. 
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in a revolution of rising expectations led by the prime minister and leading 
figure of the party Glarakis himself. This was the famous “Philorthodox” plot 
of 18393. The Anatolian crisis, which erupted in the summer of the same year, 
created an atmosphere of anticipation of the imminent dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire: the apocalyptic visions of Agathangelos seemed about to 
materialize. 

The regular meeting place of the conspirators was the residence of the 
Russian deputy chief of mission in Athens, Lelly (Leles), who, like his chief, 
Catacazy (Katakazes), was really a Greek in the Russian service. The cover 
provided by the Russian mission revived the myth of Russian support which 
had guaranteed the phenomenal success of the Hetairia in 1819-1820, with 
the result that the Philorthodox Society (Philorthodoxos Hetairia), the front 
organization set up by the conspiracy, attracted over one thousand members 
in Athens alone“. The Austrian minister was, appropriately, among those few 
who understood the nature of the discrepancy between myth and reality. The 
Russian Government, he reported to Metternich, “had least control over its 
adherents...and over its own representatives”. This is how the Russian Party 
in Greece could stand for policies in regard to the Ottoman Empire conflicting 
with the official line from St. Petersburg”. 

The movement was organized along para-Masonic lines, like the Hetairia. 
The members were assigned to three ranks or grades: the “simple”, consisting 
of the rank and file, who were indoctrinated only in ostensibly Russian- 
sponsored irredentism; the “grand”, reserved for clergymen dedicated to the 
“restoration” of Orthodoxy; and the “terrible”, the elite of the movement 
—i.e. the political leaders of the Russian Party, military figures, and high 
clergy. Only the latter category were to be initiated to the true purpose of the 
operation, which was to establish a Russian-type oligarchical-bureaucratic 


23. Ibid., 329-343 and 519-533 (Petropulos’ translation of a unique document concerning 
the Philorthodox affair). In the archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs I ran 
across a document in Greek with marginal notations in French and the heading “Organisa- 
tion de l’Hétairie Philorthodoxe”, marked “annex to the dispatch of 10 January 1840" (Serie 
Mémoires et Documents, Gréce, vol. U, ff. 245-258). The documents used by Petropulos were 
dispatched from Athens to London on the same day. 

24. Petropulos, op. cit., pp. 336 and 519. The Russian diplomatic personnel in Greece, 
the leaders of the Russian Party and a great number of clergymen and officers were believed 
to be, respectively, “members”, “pensioners”, and “recipients of stipends” of a Russian 
Orthodox society “under the patronage of the Emperor” in St. Petersburg. 

25. Barbara Jelavich, “The Philorthodox Conspiracy of 1839”, Balkan Studies, VII (1966), 
1, p. 92. 
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Orthodox state under themselves. The means to this end would be the convo- 
cation of a national assembly, in which they expected to have a majority, and 
in the case of stubborn opposition from the King, a palace coup backed by 
popular insurrection”, 

As it turned out, the denouement of this particular plot resembled that 
of a comic opera—a bourgeois genre par excellence. The Hetairia libretto 
called for an “Arkhe”, a mysterious and awe-inspiring supreme authority, 
the “megas platanos” (great plane tree) of more recent conspiracies, whose 
sturdy branches and deep shade would protect the more vulnerable upwardly 
mobile shoots. It was decided, therefore, in response to intense pressure from 
below, to establish an “Arkhe”, which, of course, under the circumstances could 
be nothing but a figure-head. Predictably, the person chosen was one of the 
brothers of the late president and former foreign minister of Russia, John 
Kapodistrias. Lacking the qualities of his illustrious brother but filled with 
vanity and confused ambition, George Kapodistrias proceeded to play the 
role of an Alexander Ypsilantis, fancying himself “the actual leader of the 
nation”?, It remained for a young protégé of G. Kapodistrias, Emanuel 
Papas, related to the famous Macedonian Hetairist of the same name, to play 
the role of Nicholas Galates as a frenetic activist whose irrensponsibility would 
lead him to expose, blackmail and finally betray the conspiracy to the King”. 
In the ensuing panic the plans of the society were shelved, Kapodistrias the- 
atrically offered himself up as the expiatory victim, there was a confused and 
inconclusive trial ending with the acquittal of all concerned on a technicality, 
and political initiative was allowed to pass into the hands of the moderate 
constitutionalist reformer, Alexander Mavrokordatos. Not for long, however: 
after only six weeks in office, Mavrokordatos was forced to resign by a combi- 
nation of royal intransigeance and “Philorthodox” intrigue??, 

The chief ideologist of the Russian Party throughout this period was 
Constantine Oikonomos, a clergyman and scholar of the highest caliber. Having 


26. Petropulos, op. cit., pp. 334-335, 521-522. I prefer the translation "terrible" to Petro- 
pulos’ “awesome” for the Greek "phriktos". It is the same word that is applied to the Emperor 
of Russia in Agathangelos. The context is the myth combining Byzantine and Turko-Tatar 
majesty that gave us Dracula and Ivan the Terrible. Cf. Cherniavsky, op. cit., pp. 93, 221- 
222. 


27. Petropulos, op. cit., p. 523. 

28. Ibid., p. 331 for Papas; for Galates cf. Arsh, op. cit., pp. 177-200. He has a whole 
chapter entitled “The Galates Affair" with new archival material which is highly entertaining, 
but also indicative of the power of the Greek networks within the Russian bureaucracy. 

29. Petropulos, op. cit., pp. 398-399, 400 (n129). 
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spent more than a decade in Russia, where he added his name to the list of 
erudite Greek churchmen to have enjoyed Imperial favor, he returned to Greece 
in 1834-and immediately became the principal spokesman of conservatism?®. 
We can argue that Oikonomos is indeed the central figure in Greek history 
at the middle of the nineteenth century. It was largely through his coordinating 
skills and formidable polemical nerve that the fundamental Greek bourgeois 


30. In view of Oikonomos’ special relationship with Russia, I am giving his biographical 
data from the Russian point of view, as it was entered in the Russkii Biograficheskii Slovar’ 
(Russian Biographical Dictionary), St. Petersburg, 1896-1913: “He was born in Tsaritsani, 
in Thessaly, in 1780. His parents were the priest Kiriakos and Anthi. Before the age of twelve 
he could write imitations of Homer in hexameter. At the age of twelve he was appointed 
anagnostes in the church of Tsaritsani, for which occasion he delivered a sermon of his own 
‘composition. At the age of twenty-one, already married, he was consecrated a deacon... 
he was soon promoted to presbyter. Upon the death of his father, he was appointed to his 
father's position of oikonomos. At the age of twenty-five, ho was raised to the dignity of 
Hierokeryx of the eparchy of Elasson. In his wanderings about Thessaly and Macedonia he 
took an interest in ancient inscriptions. In 1806, during the Vlachavas uprising, he was im- 
prisoned at Yannina. A person was found to pay 50,000 piastres for his release. He was then 
transferred to Thessalonike by Gregory V, to stand in for the Metropolitan, who lived in 
Constantinople. In 1808 he was mvited to teach in Smyrna. In 1819 he went to Constantinople 
as Grand Predicator. In 1821, in Odessa, he preached one of his best sermons over the bier 
of Gregory V. His fame reached St. Petersburg, where he was brought by order of Alexander 
I. There he published two of his works, Aristotle’s rhetoric, first printed in Vienna in 1813, 
and Poetic Grammar, which had also been printed in Vienna, in 1817. In 1825 he wrote, at 
the command of the Emperor, a work On the Close Relationship Between the Slavic-Russian 
and Greek Languages, published by the Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences in Greek and 
Russian translation, St. Petersburg, 1828. He also wrote on the pronunciation of Greek, 
repudiating the system of Erasmus. In 1831 he went to Germany, where his family lived and 
his children were being educated. There he was made a member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. In 1834 he returned to Greece, where he was given a triumphal reception. Not a 
single decision was made, thereafter, in Jerusalem or in Constantinople, without his agree- 
ment and his influence. As for his house in Athens, it became an Academy. He wrote an 
Objection to the Propagation of the Bible in the Modern Greek Language, and many other 
works. He died in 1857. The whole city was plunged into mourning. The newspapers camo 
out framed in black...”. The notice has been slightly compressed, but the hagiographical cast 
remains unmistakable. For heightened relief, lot us consider the point of view of a contempo- 
rary western observer: “I y a ici un certain Constantin Iconomos, célèbre autrefois par son 
collége de Smyrne et ses connaissances philologiques. En 1821 il s'était refugié à Odessa et 
avait été nommé prédicateur salarié du Crar dans toutes les églises de P Empire. Depuis son 
arrivée on remarque une tendance à l'intolérance, aux discussions religieuses, qui n'existait pas 
auparavant, et une persécution extraordinaire contre les membres éclairés du clergé..." (Edouard 
Grasset to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Athens, 19 December 1839. Mémoires 
et Documents, Grèce, vol. H, folio 240). 
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objective of avoiding rapid secularization with traumatic consequences was 
attained. 

In view of the above, it is intriguing to note that it was precisely Constan- 
tine Oikonomos who preserved the bibliographical information about the 
first two editions of Agathangelos?!. And it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that as propaganda chief for the Russian Party and a key member of the Philor- 
thodox conspiracy he encouraged or even was responsible for the cluster of 
editions of 1837-1838. This would account for the initials “O.I.K.”, which 
appear on the 1837 Athens edition??, 

The banner of Agathangelism, as I have already pointed out, covered two 
classes of rebels to the Othonian regime. The Philorthodox Society institu- 
tionalized the distinction with the ranks of *simple" and "terrible", and an 
intermediary rank restricted to the clergy as a link between the two. We should 
note now that from the middle of the nineteenth century on, as the goals of 
the “patrician” element were progressively reached, the rebellious fringe at 
the top became narrower. And Agathangelism became increasingly the medium 
of protest of the “plebeian” base of the Russian Party, especially —and specta- 
cularly— the Peloponnesian peasantry. It is interesting to recall, in this connec- 
tion, the incident which precipitated the fall of the Mavrokordatos cabinet 
in 1841. The abbot and two monks of the Megaspelaion monastery in the 
Aroania mountains, near Kalavryta, in the north-central Peloponnesus, 
circulated a manifesto accusing Mavrokordatos of undermining the king and 
urging the people to rally in defense of the throne. Otho's advisers prepared 
8 decree awarding to these monks the royal Order of the Savior, and presented 
it to Mavrokordatos for his signature. Of course, he resigned®. The incident 
is a good illustration of the loss of control of the base of the Russian Party 
by its nominal leadership, which at this time supported Mavrokordatos. It 
also marks the appearance of the Megaspelaion monks on the ideological 
stage. Henceforth, they were to play a prominent role. 

Megaspelaion, in effect, became the pivotal point for the activities of a 


31. Dimaras, op. cit. (second edition), Parartema, pp. 40, 50. The information in question 
is in Oikonomos' Epikrisis eis ten peri neohellenikes ekklestas syntomon apantesin tou Neo- 
phytou Vamva, Athens, 1839, p. 331. The 1824 edition was also mentioned by Philemon in 
1834, in his Dokimion Historikon peri Philikes Hetairias, p. 68. 

32. Politis, op. cit., p. 176. There seems to be a sardonically playful side to this conspiracy- 
mongering. Note that after the discovery of the Philorthodox plot, the Russian Party press 
tried to blame the whole affair to a certain Agathangelos, dethroned bishop, who supposedly 
had planned the entire operation from Trieste (Petropulos, op. cit., p. 333). 

33. Cf. note 29. 
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fascinating series of religio-political revivalist demagogues, the first of whom 
seems to have been Kosmas Phlamiatos, a lay preacher from Cephalonia. 
Phlamiatos, banished from the Ionian Islands for anti-British activities, 
settled in Patras in 1839 and began publishing a journal appropriately named 
The Voice of Orthodoxy in 1841. He was a member of the Philorthodox Society. 
He brought out the 1849 Athens edition of Agathangelos. He died in jail in 
18504, 

Phlamiatos' work was continued by a disciple who became firmly establi- 
shed in popular mythology: the illiterate but talented hermit from the Megaspe- 
laion area Christophoros Panagiotopoulos, better known as Papoulakos. 
Papoulakos barnstormed around the Peloponnesus in the manner of Kosmas 
Aitolos, rousing the people in opposition to the Synodal Tome of 1850, which 
normalized relations between the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
autocephalous church of the Greek Kingdom. When the Athens Synod tried 
to restrain him, he replied that “he recognized no sovereign but the Emperor 
of Russia", that King Otho was the Antichrist, and that the Synod was made 
up of Jews, bent on separating the Greek church from the Patriarchate. At 
this point he had a following of a thousand men, and it took a considerable 
armed force to track him down and arrest him in 185235, It was ironical that 
this force was commanded by Gennaios Kolokotrones, the "legitimate" leader 
of the Russian Party?*. The Synod exiled him for life to the Panachrantos mona- 
stery on the island of Andros, where he died in 1861. His place of exile, accord- 
ing to an anonymous encyclopedia article, became a “panhellenic shrine”®’. 

In this manner the Greek ultra-Orthodox dissenters acquired a somewhat 


34. Papyros-Larousse, XII, p. 768; Politis, loc. cit.; Peter Hammond, The Waters of Marah: 
The Present State of the Greek Church, London, 1956, p. 117. Hammond attributes Phlamia- 
tos' difficulties both with the British protectorate authorities and the Greek Government 
to his “reckless denunciation of Masonic propaganda". Attacks on the Free-Masons, of 
course, are a form of anti-Westernism. For the special ideological climate of Patras and that 
city's prominent role in Greek ultra-nationalism, cf. Dimaras, ^He Patra idiotypo kyttaro 
paideias", Nea Hestia, vol. 81, 48 (1 January 1967), pp. 15-23. This milieu is responsible for 
Pericles Yannopoulos, the Greck Yukio Mishima. 

35. Frazee, op. cit., p. 187. 

36. Gennaios had been formally designated to this position by his father Theodore (Petro- 
pulos, op. cit., 295). 

37. Papyros-Larousse, X, p. 1009. The Papoulakos cuit has been recently revived in the 
writings of Demetrios Tsakonas. For example: “Wherever His (sic) personality dominated 
in the Morea, there was no trace of cattle-rustling or crime... The Orthodox women of Maina 
fought the troops that came to arrest him with stones...” (Koinonia kal Orthodoxia, Athens, 
1956, p. 83). 
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paradoxical Avvakum: paradoxical, because the protomartyr of the Raskolniki 
had no true Tsar to turn to. He was stuck with the Antichrist in St. Petersburg, 
who was destined to become the God-resembling Emperor for the Old Believers 
among the Greeks. 

Papoulakos’ “image d’Epinal” style represents only one side of the 
Megaspelaion succession. Another disciple of Phlamiatos, Ignatios Lambro- 
poulos, was destined to set the foundations of a much more solid structure. 
Ignatios, born in Megalopolis in 1814, became a monk and was ordained a 
priest at Megaspelaion. He met Phlamiatos in 1842 and for seven years there- 
after was in close collaboration with him. He spent a few months in jail at 
the time of Phlamiatos’ arrest in 1850, and was confined to Megaspelaion 
until the expulsion of Otho in 1862, at which time he was permitted to resume 
his activities. He was offered the episcopal see of Trifylia in south-western 
Peloponnesus, but he declined. Among his disciples was Hierotheos Metro- 
poulos, uncle of Eusebios Matthopoulos®. 

Eusebios Matthopoulos, the successor of Ignatios, was born in the Gorty- 
nian village of Grestaina in 1849. He represents the second generation of 
zealots from the Peloponnesian highlands since the Revolution: the genera- 
tion that moved to Athens. In this he was assisted by a new and much more 
imposing Phlamiatos-like figure, Apostolos Makrakis. Makrakis, born on 
the island of Siphnos, had lived in Constantinople, from where he had gone 
to Paris for two years as a private tutor (1862-1864). There, he published three 
dogmatic, anti-western works in French. In 1866 he appeared in Athens. Great 
crowds gathered at Omonoia square to listen to his disquisitions on “national- 
religious questions”, which were also printed in his newspaper Justice: a Journal 
of Hellenic Principles, replaced in the following year by Logos: a Journal of 
Religious, Political and Philosophical Principles??. In 1876 he founded the 
“School of Logos”, a spiritual commune to which he brought Matthopoulos, 
whom he had met in the course of a visit to Megaspelaion, as chaplain and 
confessor. The Synod closed down the “school” two years later and exiled 
six Makrakist priests, including Matthopoulos, for near-heresy. In the same 


38. Hammond, op. cit., p. 118. 

39. Papyros-Larousse, IX, p. 831 (for Matthopoulos); pp. 668-669 (for Makrakis). For 
Makrakis cf, also Papanoutsos, Neohellenike Philosophia, Athens, 1953, vol. II, p. 24; and 
Constantine Cavarnos, Modern Greek Thought, Belmont, Mass., 1969, pp. 23-24; and the 
Tsakonas cultist approach: “Apostolos Makrakis, a guileless and Prophetic (sic) nature... 
suffocated by bourgeois society...an object lesson for the Modern Greek Regeneration, 
which cannot come from the People but only from exceptional personalities...” (“He koino- 
nike theoresis tou Makraki”, Dokimia Epanastaseos, Athens, n.d., pp. 135, 140). 
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year Makrakis formed a “Panhellenic Society of Constantine the Great”, 
announced the impending recovery of Constantinople and the end of the “King- 
dom of the Antichrist Mohamed”, and regressed to the cruder forms of Aga- 
thangelism. Matthopoulos, rehabilitated in 1883, disassociated himself from 
Makrakis and struck out on his own. For the next two decades —and since 
1895 under the auspices of the Holy Synod—he covered the whole country 
as an itinerant preacher, and in 1907 he founded the brotherhood Zoe as an 
“instrument for the continuous regeneration of the Greek church”®°. 
Matthopoulos and Zoe took a socio-religious direction which was political- 
ly inward-looking. Makrakis continued in the tradition of irredentist mille- 
narianism, adding a new, even morc utopian note which reflected the impact 
of San Stefano and the Treaty of Berlin of 1878: original Agathangelism 
stressed the triumph of Orthodoxy over the West, which would naturally 
bring about the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire and the withdrawal of 
the Turks into Central Asia; while Makrakis also foresaw the Christianiza- 
tion and Hellenization of the Turks, thus injecting a new theme into Greek 
ultra-Orthodox ideology which was to have considerable repercussions later*!. 
In spite of panhellenic utopias bred of the rapidly developing Russophobia 
of the irredentist ideologues after 1878, grassroots pro-Russian Agathangelism 
did not disappear. An annotated edition of Agathangelos published in New 
York in 1914, which I found in the Library of Congress, has the Russians 
winning not only World War I but also the Crimean War“?: Nicholas II is 


40. Hammond, op. cit., pp. 120-123. Cf. also John Campbell and Philip Sherrard, Modern 
Greece, New York, 1968, p. 213; and an excellent article from Herder’s Correspondence, 
reprinted in the Hellenic Review, London, September 1968, pp. 25-27. 

41. Tsakonas, for example, deplores the idea of an independent Greek state as a product 
of the French Revolution, while he blames Russia for having spoiled Turko-Phanariot 
collaboration. He considers the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire “a misfortune”, and the 
Treaty of Lausanne a worse disaster than the fall of Constantinople in 1453, because it fore- 
closed the possibility of the establishment of “a dual Greco-Turkish Empire” (Radioprogram- 
ma, Athens, 6 July 1971, pp. 11-13; “Politikoi prosanatolismoi kai theseis tes Ekklesias epi 
Tourkokratias”, Theseis kai Ideai, March 1968, pp. 32-37. The former prints lectures delivered 
over Athens radio, and the latter was the monthly ideological organ of the Colonels’ regime, 
published by the Office of the Prime Minister). Tsakonas served as Deputy Foreign Minister, 
after having served as Deputy Minister for Press and Information. The top slots in both 
ministries were reserved for Papadopoulos himself. It is in this climate that the latter revived 
the idea of a Greco-Turkish federation (Ethnikos Keryx, New York, 3 June 1971). The idea 
has always been utopian: on the left, because of the insufficient secularization of the people 
involved, and on the right, because it has always been a camouflaged dream of hegemony. 

42. He apokalypsis tou Agathangelou, hetoi propheteiai peri tou mellontos kat tes tyches ton 
ethnon, meta photographikou apospasmatos ek tou archalou cheirographou kal semeioseon ton 
mechri toude epaletheusason propheteion. Ekdosis epimelemene, Nea Yorke, typographeion-Chel- 
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described as “the leader and protector of Orthodoxy, whose countless and 
mighty armies have poured like a great flood over the borders of Austria and 
Germany...advancing impetuously, spreading panic all around him, trium- 
phant, vanquishing and crushing his faithless adversaries”. The Greco-Russian 
rivalry over Constantinople is dealt with in the traditional manner, as an after- 
thought: “What will momentarily sadden the soul of the Greek is the prophesy 
of the taking of Constantinople by a certain Peter V, future Emperor of Russia. 
Let us hope, and we are certain of this, that until the fifth Peter —who would 
probably be preparing the ground for Hellenism at any rate— ascends the 
throne of Russia, the Greeks will have swept with their conquering armies to 
the very banks of the Danube, so that the ancient glory and renown of the 
Byzantines might be revived”®. And for good measure we are given an addi- 
tional prophesy by “Tarasios to the island of Hydra”, according to which 
“with Russia’s help we will recover the Queen of cities, Constantinople; the 
Turks will be chased beyond the red apple tree, to be put to sleep and to rise 
no more”#, 

By this time, however, the Peloponnesian tradition, which survived in 
the Greek-American diaspora which was largely of Peloponnesian origin, 
had become marginal in Greece. The treaty of Lausanne in 1923 marked the 
end of irredentism as a significant factor in ideology. Urbanization and eco- 
nomic development changed the terms of reference of social and political 
conflict, and emigration depopulated the focal areas of primitive rebellion. 

Yet, the compromise inherent in the adoption of the Russian model of 
transition into modernity left a basic cultural weakness which we can best 
describe as defective secularization. The implications of this flaw became 
painfully apparent in recent years, when a malcontented state church, a heavily 
Peloponnesian officer corps, and an unexpected irredentist crisis over Cyprus 
sufficed to topple the achievements of a century of development and to preci- 
pitate an ideological and institutional regression of catastrophic enormity#. 


me, 1914. Note that the 1853 edition appeared during the opening phase of the Crimean War. 

43. Ibid., pp. 4, 17. 

44. Rather loose demotic translation of the pseudo-classical original by the editor. 

45. In the words of Tsakonas, the chief ideologue of the Papadopoulos dictatorship, 
“in the life of the family, of the village particularly, but also of the Byzantine city, we shall 
find the coenobitic regime of Orthodoxy, the regime which we abandoned, in order to make 
the routine compromises of industrial cities the basis of our lives. The latter fact also expresses 
the influence which the secular doctrines of the West have had in the development of our 
values" (op. cit. p. 11). The great majority of Greek intellectuals, who oppose the regime, 
are dismissed in the following terms: “The social thought of Orthodoxy...has been identified 
with the woefully naive liberalism of the nineteenth century. That even to dare express such 
& thought amounts not only to a scientific but to a national crime, needs no special proof 
at this moment" (Theseis kai Ideai, April 1969, p. 28). 
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OSTERREICHISCHE PLANE ZUR HERRSCHAFT 
UBER DIE IONISCHEN INSELN 


Wegen des vorwiegend kontinentalen Charakters des ehemaligen Habs- 
burgerreiches und daher auch dessen AuBenpolitik hat die Forschung so 
manches Thema, das sich auf die maritimen Interessen dieses Staates bezieht, 
bisher nicht aufgegriffen. Umso mehr wegen der Schrumpfung Osterreichs 
infolge des Ersten Weltkrieges mag es an äußerlichen Motiven fehlen, diesem 
Mangel abzuhelfen. Eine geschlossene Behandlung der vor allem wichtigen 
Adriapolitik Österreichs steht demnach noch immer aus; als kleiner Beitrag 
zum Füllen dieser Lücke ist die vorliegende Studie gedacht. Die Interessen 
Wiens, den eigenen Wirkungskreis über die Adria hinaus auch auf den der 
Westküste Griechenlands vorgelagerten Inselbereich mit Korfu an der Spitze 
auszudehnen, entwickelten sich nicht auf offener Bühne, sondern hinter der 
Kulisse, haben episodischen Charakter, da nicht von langfristigen und be- 
deutenden Aktivitäten in dieser Richtung gesprochen werden kann. Den- 
noch lohnt es sich, diesem Thema nachzugehen: nicht nur um der Darstel- 
lung dieser teilweise unbekannt gebliebenen Seite der Wiener Außenpolitik 
selbst willen, sondern darüber hinaus mit dem Zweck, die Möglichkeiten, 
Beweggründe, aber auch Grenzen habsburgischer Seemachtspolitik an einem 
Beispiel zu skizzieren. 

Österreich hatte schon seit Jahrhunderten besonderers aus wirtschaftli- 
chen Erwägungen ein Interesse an der Nutzung der Adria gehabt!. Zur Zeit 
Kaiser Leopolds I. hatte sich dieses Interesse sogar zu konkreten Plänen 
der Zusammenarbeit mit Holland verdichtet, doch stand dem Ausbau des 
Seehandels die alt gewachsene Monopolstellung der Republik Venedig ent- 
gegen, die diese mit Hilfe ihrer Flotte und ihres ausgedehnten Küsten- und 


1. Arnold Luschin v. Ebengreuth, “Österreichs Anfänge in der Adria”. In Almanach 
der kalserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 66 (1916) S. 447-500. 
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Inselbesitzes verteidigte?. Durch den äußeren Wandel des Habsburgerreiches 
zu einer europäischen Großmacht und durch den damit Hand in Hand ge- 
henden inneren Wandel begannen sich ab Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts jedoch 
die Gewichte zu verschieben: Österreich kam als Konkurrent Venedigs in 
der Adria nun in Betracht. 

Der eine Ausgangspunkt für diese Entwicklung war die Veränderung 
der Grenzen bzw. die dadurch herbeigeführte neue Lage. Der gemeinsame 
“Erbfeind” des Kaisers und der Serenissima, das Osmanische Reich, war 
1699 zurückgedrängt worden. Der Vorteil lag aber mehr auf habsburgischer 
als auf venetianischer Seite, wie ein Blick auf die Karte beweist, denn Venedigs 
Außenbesitz in Morea war isoliert und den Ionischen Inseln sowie dem dal- 
matinischen Küstenstreifen drohte nach wie vor ein türkischer Vorstoß 
aus dem Hinterland. Der Vorteil des Habsburgerreiches wuchs im zweiten 
Jahrzehnt des 18. Jahrhunderts sogar noch weiter an. Der Grund dafür liegt 
darin, daß der Wiener Hof dank des Friedens, der den Spanischen Erbfolge- 
krieg beendete, 1714 das Königreich Neapel erhalten hatte und sich somit 
in Unteritalien—am Ausgang der Adria—neue Perspektiven ergaben?. Hinzu 
kam, daß Österreich, wegen seiner Liga mit der Markusrepublik 1716 in den 
Krieg gegen den Halbmond hineingezogen, weitere territoriale Erfolge er- 
zielte, die es den kaiserlichen Truppen ermöglichte, bis nach Serbien (Mora- 
vatal) vorzudringen und sich dort festzusetzen. Es ist beachtenswert, daß 
es noch vor diesen Waffenerfolgen zur Überlegung kam, die günstige strategi- 
sche Lage für die weitere Zukunft auszunützen. Prinz Eugen von Savoyen 
schrieb nämlich am 20. Juni 1716 an den Kaiser*: “...allermaßen der Republik 
[Venedig] Gedanken vermuthlich auf die beiden in Griechenland und resp. 
Albanien gelegenen Handelsplätze und Meerporten (Salonichi und Durazzo) 
hauptsächlich gerichtet zu sein scheinen, welche aber eben diejenigen wären, 
worauf von Seiten Euer kaiserl. Majestät bei dem von dem Segen des Aller- 
höchsten anhoffenden glücklichen Progressen Dero Waffen das besondere 
Absehen gemacht und durch solche sowohl eine Communication mit dem 
Königreiche Neapel als mit den hierwärts liegenden Ländern eine fürträg- 
liche Handelschaft eingeführt werden könnte”. Beflügelt durch die Angebote 


2. Heinrich R. v. Srbik, “Adriapolitik unter Kaiser Leopold I.”. In: Mitteilungen des 
Instituts für österreichische Geschichtsforschung Ergänzungsbd. 11 (1929) S. 610-639. 

3. Im Überblick Adam Wandruszka, Österreich und Italien im 18. Jahrhundert. Wien 
1963 S. 24 ff; spezieller Antonio di Vittorio, Gli Austriaci e il Regno di Napoli 1707-1734. 
Ideologia e politica di sviluppo. Napoli 1973 besonders S. 282-285. 

4. Ludwig Matuschka, Der Türkenkrieg 1716-1718 (Bd. 1). Wien 1891 S. 26. Hervor- 
hebung im Text durch den Autor dieser Studie. 
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der auf Befreiung hoffenden Balkanvölker erwog der Feldherr sogar kurzfri- 
stig, von Neapel aus mit Hilfe der Montenegriner einen Einfall auf die albani- 
sche Küste zu unternehmen?. Es lag damals also “in der Luft”, das venetiani- 
sche Hindernis in der Adria zu umgehen und durch ein Kontrollieren des 
Ausganges der Adria Venedigs bisland überlegene Rolle herabzudrücken. 
Im Rahmen dieser theoretischer Gedanken von Seiten Prinz Eugens kam es 
aber, wie es scheint, noch nicht zu irgendwelchen konkreten Plänen hinsicht- 
lich der Ionischen Inseln, nicht zuletzt deshalb, weil sie sich im Besitz des 
Bündnispartners befanden. Die Aussicht auf eine rosige Zukunft durch ein 
Ausgreifen zum Meer zerrann jedoch alsbald wieder, als die unteritalieni- 
sche Stellung im Zuge des polnischen Thronfolgekrieges (1735) und auch die 
beherrschende Rolle am Balkan durch den Frieden von Belgrad (1739) ver- 
loren ging. Wohl nicht zuletzt deshalb bekam die habsburgische Außenpolitik 
seit diesem Zeitpunkt wieder einen stärker kontinentalen Charakter. An- 
gesichts der Niederlage im Südosten wirkte Venedig, das sich wohlweislich 
einer Hilfeleistung gegen die Türken zum eigenen Schutz entzogen hatte, 
aus Wiener Sicht zwar wie ein falscher Freund®, mag angesichts der heran 
dräuenden Auseinandersetzungen mit Preußen dennoch in positivem Licht 
erschienen sein—als Garant der Stabilität im adriatischen Raum, der, wäre 
er zum Vakuum geworden, dem Wiener Hof noch größere sicherheitspoliti- 
sche Schwierigkeiten beschert hätte. Gerade daran dachten nämlich die Vene- 
tianer. Sie fanden es zwar vernünftig, sich nicht mit dem militärischen Ver- 
sager Österreich gegen die Türken gewandt zu haben, erhoben aber Beden- 
ken, ob die erfolgreiche Osmanenmacht nun nicht ihrem ionischen Insel- 
besitz gefährlich werden könnte, den sie als Schlüssel zum Adriagolf ansa- 
hen, da das nun nicht mehr habsburgische Neapel keine Rückendeckung 
bieten könne”. 

Der zweite Ausgangspunkt für die Gewichtsverlagerung an der Adria 
ist das wirtschaftlich bedingte Vordringen der Habsburger. Dieses Vordrin- 
gen fußte auf der merkantilistischen Idee, die Wirtschaft durch das Anheben 
des Außenhandels zu fördern, und auf dem Streben des absolutistischen Staa- 
tes, seine Macht durch den Aufschwung der Wirtschaft auszubauen?. Da 
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Österreich über Triest und über das kroatische Küstenland mit Fiume/Rijeka 
verfügte, war ein wenn auch nur bescheidener Zugang zum Meer vorhanden, 
der nun immer größere Bedeutung gewann. Um den Seehandel zu beleben, 
bedurfte es verschiedener Maßnahmen, die in den ersten Jahrzehnten des 18. 
. Jahrhunderts infolge der Gebietserweiterung des Reiches fast lawinenartig 
gesetzt wurden und anzeigten, daB für die Adria ein neues Zeitalter bevor- 
stand. Vor allem zwei Bereiche fallen auf: die rechts- und die verkehrsbezo- 
genen Maßnahmen?. 1717 erließ der Kaiser ein Patent, wonach es allen Kauf- 
leuten freistünde, den Kommerz mit seinen Ländern maritim abzuwickeln. 
1718 folgte der bedeutende Handelsvertrag mit der Türkei, der vorsah, daß 
die Kaufleute beider Staaten zu Land und Wasser frei Handel treiben dürften, 
im Zuge dessen auch Konsulate gegründet werden könnten. 1719 erklärte 
Karl VI. Triest und Fiume zu Freihäfen und veranlaßte die Gründung einer 
Orientalischen Handelskompanie. In der Folge kam es auch zu Handelsver- 
trägen mit diversen Anrainerstaaten des Mittelmeeres. Hand in Hand mit 
dieser Erweiterung der rechtlichen Plattform für den Handel ging das Her- 
stellen besserer Wege zwischen dem Hinterland und den habsburgischen 
Adriahäfen: Die Route über den Semmeringpaß und die Karststraße nach 
Triest wurden erweitert; mit dem Ausbau des Loiblpasses wurde ein weiterer 
Zugang aus den Alpenländern nach Süden geschaffen; zwischen Fiume und 
Karlstadt/Karlovac wurde eine Verbindung errichtet. Alle diese Schritte 
mußten logischerweise eine Zurückdrängung der wirtschaftlichen Rolle Vene- 
digs zur Folge haben. Dennoch vermochte Österreich den Vorsprung der 
alten Handelsrepublik nicht allsogleich einzuholen, denn es fehlte zum Funk- 
tionieren des “Systems”, d.h. zur Ertragsfähigkeit des maritimen Kommerzes 
an vielen Voraussetzungen, wie z.B. an einer Unternehmerschicht, an einer 
Flotte, an Kapital, an Erfahrung usw.!?. Deshalb blieb die Realität hinter 
dem wirtschaftlichen Erfolg vorerst zurück. Dank der Vereinbarungen des 
Passarowitzer Vertrages (1718) begannen sich aber immer häufiger Griechen 
aus der Türkei in Österreich anzusiedeln (in Wien, in Siebenbürgen, in 
Triest)", die sich später als eine Brücke zu den Ionischen Inseln entpuppen 
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sollten. Es vergingen noch Jahrzehnte, ehe die Anfangsschwierigkeiten einiger- 
maßen überwunden waren und die Bemühungen des Wiener Hofes Früchte 
trugen. Bisland hatte die Kontinentalmacht Osterreich in politisch-strategi- 
scher Hinsicht wohl zeitweise die Aussicht, nicht aber die endliche Möglich- 
keit gehabt, die Herrschaft im Adriaraum anzutreten; auch ein Platz im 
Seehandel mußte mühsam erkämpft werden. 

Gibt es für die ersten Jahrzehnte des 18. Jahrhunderts noch keine spe- 
ziellen Hinweise für österreichische Absichten auf Korfu, so änderte sich dies 
in der zweiten Hälfte dieses Saeculums, denn zweierlei hatte sich inzwischen 
geändert: der wirtschaftliche Bedarf und die strategische Lage. Der Bedarf 
des Staates nach wirtschaftlicher Kraft hatte sich noch verstärkt!?, seit die 
Preußenkriege gezeigt hatten, welche Strukturmängel vorlagen und auf wie 
wenig Reserven man zurückgreifen konnte. Neben einer Fülle von Reformen 
im Verwaltungs- und Gesetzgebungsbereich bezweckte der allgemeine Landes- 
ausbau, nicht zuletzt auch die fortgesetzte Förderung des Außenhandels, den 
Abbau wirtschaftlicher Schwächen. Obwohl Maria Theresia dem Orient- 
handel generell mehr Beachtung geschenkt hatte", das Hinterland teilweise 
(vor allem die Erbländer) mehr als zuvor am Außenhandel über die Adria 
teilnahm und daher der Umsatz gestiegen war, brachte diese Entwicklung 
für den Seehandel erst einen allmählichen Aufwind. Schuld an diesem Un- 
vermögen, im maritimen Bereich durchzubrechen, trugen mehrere Faktoren: 
das generell fiskalisch-dirigistische Denken und Handeln der Staatsbehör- 
dent, die Trägheit und Kapitalsarmut des Handelsstandes, sodaß sich umso 
mehr deshalb der Zustrom an Griechen aus der Levante z.B. nach Triest 
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fortsetzte!®; die internationale u.a. venetianische Konkurrenz! ; schließlich 
und endlich aber auch weiterhin das geringe Ausmaß an Meeresküste und 
deren Zugänglichkeit vom Hinterland her, sodaß zur Hebung des Außen- 
handels seit den 60er Jahren die Wiener Regierung ihr Augenmerk verstärkt 
auch wieder auf den kontinentalen Weg (Donau) in die Levante und nach 
Rußland lenkte. 

Das Streben nach mehr wırtschaftlichem Erfolg ist aber nicht nur aus 
dieser hier nur angedeuteten Entwicklung zu ersehen, sondern auch aus poli- 
tischen Ideen und Plänen, die auf den Wandel der strategischen Lage zurück- 
zuführen sind. Wegen des tiefen und bleibenden Gegensatzes zwischen Öster- 
reich und Preußen suchte das Wiener Kabinett seit Ende der 70er Jahre wie- 
der die Nähe Rußlands; dessen Durchbruch gegen Südosteuropa infolge 
des 1774 gegen die Türken siegreich beendeten Krieges veranlaßte den Kaiser- 
hof gleichfalls, für die Erhaltung des europäischen Gleichgewichts mit Peters- 
burg übereinkommen zu wollen. Da ein Einbremsen der vorwärts drängen- 
den Zarenmacht wenig Aussicht auf Erfolg hatte, lag zwangsläufig die mit 
Rußland parallel laufende Expansion auf Kosten des status quo in Südosteu- 
ropa nahe!®,. Im Herbst 1782 kam es in der berühmten brieflichen Aussprache 
zwischen Katharina und Josef zur gegenseitigen Vorlage diesbezüglicher 
Ideen?. Während die Zarin konkrete Pläne über Gewinne an der Schwarz- 
meerküste und darüber hinaus das Projekt hegte, mit den Donaufürsten- 
tümern ein dazisches Puffergebilde zu schaffen und mit Teilen Südosteuropas 
ein griechisches Kaisertum wieder aufzurichten, meldete der Kaiser ein star- 
kes Interesse am Gewinn des Westbalkan (Belgrad, Serbien, Bosnien) unter 
Einbeziehung der Küste an. Obwohl es sich bei dieser Korrespondenz mehr 
um ein Abtastmanöver als um ein konkretes Pläneschmieden handelte, ist 
für das vorliegende Thema doch zweierlei zu entnehmen: 1. das habsburgische 
Bemühen um eine strategische Ausgewogenheit zwischen Österreich und 
Rußland in Südosteuropa im Sinne des sicherheitspolitischen Kalküls; 2. 
der Wunsch Wiens, seine Herrschaft an die Adria auszudehnen selbst mit 
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der Auflage, die Markusrepublik territorial empfindlichst zu beschneiden, 
denn Venetianisch-Istrien, Dalmatien mit den Inseln und Venetianisch-Al- 
banien (bis zur Drinmündung) sollten dem Kaiser zufallen. Welchen Platz 
nahmen die Ionischen Inseln ein? Aus internen Überlegungen der Staats- 
kanzlei aus dem Jahr 1782 ist zu ersehen, daß an eine Einbeziehung Korfu’s 
—und damit wohl aller Ionischen Inseln—in der Erwerbs-Wunschliste gleich- 
falls gedacht war?!. In besagtem Brief Josephs an Katharina ist davon aber 
nicht die Rede. Daß sich die Staatsmänner über die Sinnfälligkeit, auch Kor- 
fu anstreben zu wollen, nicht schlüssig waren, erscheint wenig wahrschein- 
lich, denn dieser Archipel galt seit alter Zeit als Schlüssel zur Beherrschung 
der Adria; Josef bezeichnete die venetianische, d.h. die Adriafrage sogar als 
die wichtigste??. Am 24. Februar 1783 schrieb der Kaiser an Cobenzl, den 
Petersburger Botschafter, als Richtlinie für weitere Gesprüche mit Katharina, 
auch Korfu gehöre zu seinen Wünschen”. Daß er nicht von Anfang davon 
sprach, steht vermutlich in Zusammenhang mit dem Abwarten auf das Echo 
seiner Wünsche, möglicherweise aber auch mit dem Anfang 1783 anlaufen- 
den Zugriff RuBlands auf die Krim, da Osterreich angesichts des vereinbar- 
ten Prinzips der "parfaite réciprocité" nun keinerlei konkretes Gegenpfand 
in Aussicht stand. 

Mit der Aussprache gegenüber Katharina brachte der Kaiser klar zum 
Ausdruck, daß er an einer Verdrängung Venedigs in der Adria—vor allem 
wegen des Seehandels*—interessiert war; im Rahmen dessen erschien ihm 
auch der Besitz der Ionischen Inseln wichtig, was damit erklart werden kann, 
da diese sonst ja entweder bei Venedig verblieben oder dem neuen griechi- 
schen, unter russischem Schutz stehenden Kaisertum zugefallen wären. Alle 
diese Vorstellungen besaBen vorderhand kein groBes Gewicht, denn zum 
einen waren sie erst als unmittelbare Antwort auf die hochfliegenden Plane 
Ruflands entworfen worden, zum anderen bestand damals auch noch keine 
greifbare Aussicht auf Verwirklichung, nicht zuletzt deshalb, weil sich die 
Zarin einer Zerstückelung der Markusrepublik eher abgeneigt zeigte. Den- 
noch behielt die habsburgische Außenpolitik diese Idee im Auge. Es ist gewiß 
kein Zufall, daB sich der kaiserliche Hof seit 1779 für eine Zusammenarbeit 
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mit den Montenegrinern interessierte®. Wenngleich die Kontakte zu diesem 
von den Türken halbselbstandigen Bergvolk im 1787 überraschend aus- 
brechenden Türkenkrieg keine realen Früchte trug, ist doch nicht zu ver- 
wundern, wenn der aus Wien scheidende venetianische Botschafter Daniele 
Dolfin in seiner Relation 1793 voll Mißtrauen darauf hinwies, diese Verbin- 
dung zwischen Österreich und Montenegro könnte den venetianischen Interes- 
sen noch gefährlich werden, sodaß eventuell eine Annäherung an Frankreich 
erwogen werden müsse, um den Habsburgerstaat "bremsen" zu können”. 
Der Türkenkrieg, der dem Wiener Hof zwar einige militärische Früchte, 
1791 aber keinen glücklichen Schlußvertrag bescherte, hat dem habsburgi- 
schen Adriakonzept sichtlich weiteren Auftrieb verliehen: bestand keine 
Aussicht auf einem mit Rußland reziproken Erwerb auf osmanischem Boden, 
lag es umso näher, das unbedeutend gewordene Venedig zum Opfer zu ma- 
chen. Anders ist es nichterklärlich, daß Außenminister Thugut in seiner Kor- 
respondenz mit Cobenzl in Petersburg, als es darum ging, im Rahmen der 
dritten und letzten Teilung Polens territoriale Ansprüche zu erörtern, immer 
wieder darauf hinwies, Österreich beanspruche die ostadriatische Küste, 
nunmehr jedoch mit dem neu angewandten Argument, es handle sich um ein 
Gebiet, daß sich Venedig [vor Jahrhunderten], ohnehin widerrechtlich an- 
geeignet habe”. 

Überraschende Aktualität erhielt die Frage der Zugehörigkeit des vene- 
tianischen Besitztums für das Österreichische Kabinett infolge der Franzosen- 
kriege, als es 1797 darum ging, die wankend gewordene Position in Deutsch- 
land und Italien durch eine Stärkung an der Adria abzufangen. Es ist nicht 
erforderlich, den Verlauf der habsburgisch-französischen Verhandlungen und 
deren Hintergründe zur Gänze darzustellen, allein relevant erscheint die 
Frage der Ionischen Inseln in Verbindung mit der mit neuen Grundlagen ver- 
sehenen Adriapolitik und ihr Stellenwert. Angesichts der Auseinanderset- 
zungen zwischen dem revolutionären Frankreich und der alten Ordnung in 
Europa ist es augenscheinlich, daß die Frage der Zukunft der Ionischen In- 
seln vorerst ein Randproblem war, weil die zukünftige Gestaltung des Deut- 
schen Reiches und Italiens eindeutig im Vordergrund stand. Allerdings er- 
hielt gerade diese Randfrage erhöhtes Gewicht und gab Anlaß zu heftigen 
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Auseinandersetzungen, als die “deutsche” Frage des Jahres 1797 weitgehend 
"geklärt war und sich die Verhandlungspartner über die “italienische” Frage 
nicht einigen konnten. Im Sommer und Herbst 1797 wurde die Adria- bzw. 
Korfufrage zum Gradmesser dessen, woran die beiden Kontrahenten, Frank- 
reich und Österreich, festzuhalten gewillt waren. Für den Kaiser handelte 
es sich darum, den Platz an der Adria zäh zu verteidigen—einerseits aus 
prinzipiellem Widerstand gegenüber dem revolutionären Frankreich, anderer- 
seits aus strategischen Gründen; für Napoleon hingegen diente der Besitz 
der Ionischen Inseln als Plattform für seine sich damals zu entwickeln begin- 
nenden Orientpläne, die ihn schon 1798 nach Ägypten führten. 

Auch wenn die Wiener Regierung, wie oben gezeigt wurde, bereits seit 
längerem an dem Erwerb venetianischen Küstenlandes interessiert war, über- 
raschte bei den Verhandlungen für den Präliminarfrieden von Leoben doch 
das französische Angebot an Österreich, Istrien und Dalmatien zur Ent- 
schädigung für die Verluste in Mitteleuropa zu erhalten”. Nicht zuletzt wegen 
dieser Überraschung benützte die kaiserliche Diplomatie das Argument der 
Legitimität, indem sie im Gegensatz zu Napoleon an den geheimen Verein- 
barungen des Präliminarfriedens lange festhielt, wonach zwar Istrien, Dalma- 
tien und ein Teil der Terra ferma dem Kaiser zufielen, Venedig selbst aber 
erhalten bleiben und durch andere Teile Italiens Ersatz bekommen solle??. 
Der eigentliche Grund für diese Zurückhaltung war sicher nicht Rücksicht- 
nahme gegenüber der zerfallenden venetianischen Republik, sondern das 
Sicherheitsbedürfnis; ein Verbleib eines venetianischen Rumpfkorpus ebenso 
wie der Besitz der Ostadriaküste samt den Inseln konnte als Puffer gegen 
Frankreich dienen, das die italienischen Verhältnisse überdies zu revolu- 
tionieren begann??. Parallel zu den sich über den Sommer hinziehenden Frie- 
densverhandlungen erfolgte die Besetzung der istrischen und dalmatinischen 
Gebiete?!, 
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Konkrete Pläne bezüglich der Ionischen Inseln gab es vorerst offenbar 
noch keine, denn in den geheimen Artikeln des Vorfriedens wird dieser Teil 
der venetianischen Erbmasse mit keinem Wort erwähnt. Hiefür gibt es zwei 
Interpretationsmöglichkeiten. Entweder haben die kaiserlichen Unterhandler 
im April 1797 auf die Ionischen Inseln schlicht und einfach vergessen oder die 
Zugehörigkeit dieses Archipels mit Venetianisch-Dalmatien und —albanien 
war für den kaiserlichen Hof so selbstverständlich, daß es der speziellen, 
Nennung nicht bedurfte. Für die erste Möglichkeit spricht der Umstand, daß 
der Vorfriede im ganzen ein “unfertiges Augenblickswerk”?? war; für die zweite 
Möglichkeit der Standpunkt Wiens, als französische Kräfte die Ionischen 
Inseln Ende Juni besetzt und damit ein fait accompli geschaffen hatten??, 

Das Studium der einschlägigen Akten zeigt, daß sich der Wiener Hof 
mit der französischen Besetzung keineswegs abfand. Drei Konzeptionen von 
österreichischer Seite über die Zukunft Korfus und der übrigen Inseln las- 
sen sich feststellen. Die erste Konzeption betraf den Wunsch, die Inseln ver- 
mutlich als Absicherung für die neu gewonnene Adriaküste selbst zu gewin- 
nen. Am allerdeutlichsten geht dies aus einer undatierten Antwort auf eine 
franzósische Note vom 28. Juli hervor, in der zu lesen ist, daB Frankreich die 
Inseln gegen die Vereinbarungen in Leoben besetzt hatte und seine Truppen 
zurückziehen solle?*. Interessant ist dabei der Entwurf für dieses Schreiben, 
denn in ihm steht—durchgestrichen (!)—, die besagten Inseln seien dem 
legitimen souverain zurückzugeben, d.h. also dem Kaiser als Haupterbe Vene- 
digs®. Daher blieb bis Ende September als eine der Varianten der festzusetzen- 
den Landverteilung der Wunsch nach dem Besitz der Ionischen Inseln auf- 
recht! Angesichts der offensiven Verhandlungsführung Napoleons mußte 
es Kaiser Franz und seinem Außenminister Thugut jedoch klar gewesen sein, 
daß es sich dabei um eine maximale, kaum durchsetzbare Forderung handle, 
die zugunsten anderer notgedrungen fallen gelassen werden mußte. Deshalb 
bekam der Verzicht auf die Ionischen Inseln die Rolle des Preises für das 
Erreichen zweier anderer Ziele. Dies sind die Kerne der zwei anderen Konzep- 
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tionen. Die eine davon sah vor, daß Venedig, falls es doch als Staat wieder- 
hergestellt werden sollte, zwar seine Position in Oberitalien zugunsten Öster- 
reichs aufgeben müßte, dafür aber mit den Ionischen Inseln als Versorgungs- 
quelle entschädigt würde. Dadurch wären die griechischen Inseln angesichts 
der französisch-österreichischen Rivalität neutralisiert worden. Dieser Plan 
kann jedoch als rein theoretisch bezeichnet werden, denn zur Verwirklichung 
hätte es auch Napoleons Jawort bedurft, der, abgesehen von seinen orien- 
talischen Plänen, während der Verhandlungen eine Zeit lang vorgab, die 
Inseln bekäme die Cisalpinische Republik®. Die dritte österreichische Kon- 
zeption bezüglich Korfus stellte sich als die realistischste heraus. Sie bestand 
darin, den Anspruch auf die Ionischen Inseln zugunsten Frankreichs preis- 
zugeben, um den Erwerb der Adrialänder zu retten, da Napoleon seit Som- 
mer 1797 die Besitznahme der Küste durch kaiserliche Truppen anfocht und 
alles versuchte, eine Mare-nostro-Politik Wiens zu verhindern. Immerhin 
verfügte er zu diesem Zeitpunkt auch über die ehemals venetianische Marine. 
Der Franzose sprach Österreich das Recht auf die Besetzung Dalmatiens vor 
Abschluß des Vertrages ab”, stellte die Zugehörigkeit sowohl der adriati- 
schen Inseln als auch der Bucht von Cattaro/Kotor zu Dalmatien in Frage®, 
er agitierte mit publizistischen Mitteln gegen die Habsburger?? und drohte 
schließlich sogar mit Krieg?®. Auf Grund dieses massiven Drucks waren die 
österreichischen Bevollmächtigten sogar gezwungen, bei der Ausarbeitung 
des Vertragstextes ausdrücklich festzuhalten, daß die Ionischen Inseln nicht 
zum adriatischen Golf gehörten, um jeglichen Anspruch Frankreichs auf die 
Küste des ehemals venetianischen “Albaniens” zu vereiteln*!, Infolge des 
$ fünf des Friedens von Campoformio, der am 15. Oktober abgeschlossen 
wurde, gehörten die Ionischen Inseln zum Territorium Frankreichs®?, Damit 
verlor Österreich die Möglichkeit, über die Zugehörigkeit dieses Bereiches 
entscheiden zu können. Obwohl sich der Wiener Hof noch im Jahr darauf 
Rußlands Flotte zu bedienen versuchte, um dieses Ergebnis von 1797 zu re- 
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vidieren®, blieb es dabei. Nicht nur das, wegen der Niederlage gegen Napo- 
leon im Jahr 1805 ging auch die Adriaherrschaft für zehn Jahre in Brüche. 

Napoleons Engagement in Südosteuropa zog dreierlei nach sich: 1. daß 
der revolutionär-nationale Funke auch auf das Osmanische Reich über- 
sprang und, speziell durch die Anwesenheit der Franzosen in Korfu bedingt, 
bei den Griechen ein lebhaftes Echo hervorrief; 2. daß Rußland auf den Plan 
gerufen wurde, das “seine” Einflußsphäre von Frankreich angegriffen sah; 
3. daß Großbritannien wegen seiner maritimen Ambitionen im Mittelmeer 
verstärkt seine Aufmerksamkeit auf diesen Schauplatz richtete. Alle drei 
Faktoren spielten eine Rolle, als der Habsburgerstaat am Wiener Kongreß 
noch einmal die Gelegenheit bekam, selbst Interesse an den Ionischen Inseln 
anzumelden. Es ist aber nicht einfach, ein klares Bild darüber zu gewinnen, 
da die Frage der Zugehörigkeit der Ionischen Inseln bei den Verhandlungen 
nur ein sehr peripheres Thema war und da es wie viele andere Themen fast 
nur mündlich erörtert wurde. Außerdem ist das konkret erwogene Projekt, 
Korfu dem Schutz Österreichs anzuvertrauen, ein Projekt geblieben, sodaß 
nur aus einzelnen Belegen und den Zusammenhängen zu rekonstruieren ist, 
welchen Stellenwert die Ionischen Inseln für Österreich damals besaßen. Da 
England als Protektor dieses Archipels ab 1815 und Rußland als traditionel- 
ler Walter der Entwicklungen in Südosteuropa im Vordergrund standen, 
ergibt sich der österreichische Standpunkt zum Teil nur aus dem Studium der 
Kulisse, 

Zunächst stellt sich die Frage, wie die causa “Ionische Inseln” in den 
Wiener Wirkungsbereich gelangte. Nachdem sich Frankreich und Rußland 
diesen Flottenstützpunkt im Ionischen Meer streitig gemacht hatten, war es 
Großbritannien gewesen, das mit seiner Flotte seit 1809 die Inseln nach und 
nach besetzte: Ende Juni 1814 zuletzt Korfu als einziges Eiland im Namen 
der Alliierten, die übrigen hingegen zuvor kraft eigener Entscheidung**. Als 
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Grundlage für die Besetzung Korfus diente der Vertrag vom 30. Mai 1814, 
dem zufolge u.a. die französisch besetzten Inseln im Mittelmeer England un- 
terstellt werden sollten. Sowohl die britische Besetzung als auch das Ver- 
sprechen gegenüber der Inselbevölkerung, deren autonome Rechte zu wahren, 
waren zweifellos ein Präjudiz für die weitere Zukunft des Archipels; den- 
noch standen während des Wiener Kongresses mehrere Erben zur Debatte, 
die mit diesen Inseln entschädigt werden sollten®”: der Malteserritterorden, 
Napoleons Gemahlin Marie Louise, der Bourbone Ferdinand IV. von Sizi- 
lien. Der englische Standpunkt ging zunächst dahin, die Ionischen Inseln 
für den Bourbonen als Ersatz für das von Murat beherrschte Neapel vorzu- 
sehen; wenn Murat vertrieben wäre, könnten die Inseln jedoch Österreich 
zufallenf$. Gemäß dieser Intention und infolge der Niederlage Murat's legte 
der britische Unterhändler Clancarty bei der Sıtzung der “Fünf” (England, 
Rußland, Preußen, Frankreich, Österreich) vom 4. Juni 1815 dar, England 
reflektiere nicht auf Korfu, sondern schlage vor, es dem Habsburgerkaiser 
zu übergeben“®. Dahinter stand das Bemühen, Rußland als Anwärter außer 
Betracht zu ziehen®®. Die Vertreter des Zaren, Nesselrode und Razumovskij, 
lehnten den englischen Vorschlag aber ab, da Kapodistrias nicht zugegen 
war und sie ohne ihn als mit der Frage der Ionischen Inseln hauptsächlich 
BefaBten nichts entscheiden wollten5!. Deshalb wurde die weitere Erörterung 
auf später vertagt. 

Ungeachtet dessen stellt sich die Frage, wie sich Metternich, der Leiter 
der habsburgischen Außenpolitik, zu diesem Angebot stellte bzw. was dem 
Wiener Hof vorschwebte. Aus dem Protokoll dieser Sitzung vom 4. Juni geht 
hervor, daß Österreich bereit gewesen wäre, die Rolle der Schutzmacht über 
die Ionischen Inseln zu übernehmen, aber auch die englischen Zusagen an die 
Inselbewohner zu respektieren5*. Abermals, wie 1797, wurde mit dem Hin- 
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weis, die Ionischen Inseln hätten früher zum venetianischen Imperium ge- 
hört, ein legitimistischer Standpunkt eingenommen. Mit einer Schutzfunktion 
hätte sich einerseits die Möglichkeit ergeben, über die wieder gewonnene 
Adriaküste hinaus eine strategisch wichtige Position zu erhalten; damit wäre 
andererseits aber auch verhindert worden, daß beide Seiten des Adriaaus- 
ganges in bourbonische Hand gekommen wären”. Das sicheiheitspolitische 
Kalkül spielte also eine wesentliche Rolle. Klarer wird der Zweck dieses 
habsburgischen Wunsches, wenn man nach seinen Motiven sucht; deren drei 
bieten sich zur Erklärung an. Eines davon war das Handelsinteresse, auf 
Grund dessen schon 1797 die Hofkammer in Wien ein Papier über die wirt- 
schaftliche Bedeutung der Ionischen Inseln ausgearbeitet hatte, das in den 
Akten von 1815 wieder auftaucht®®. Das zweite Motiv ist ohne Zweifel ein 
großmachtpolitisches, das sich zwar nicht konkret hinsichtlich Korfus bele- 
gen läßt, aber den logischen Zusammenhängen entspricht. Bei der habsburgi- 
schen Kontrolle über die Ionischen Inseln hätte es sich um die Gelegenheit 
gehandelt, Rußlands vor allem maritime Tätigkeit in Südosteuropa einzu- 
dämmen, denn der Zar hatte, während Österreich in den Franzosenkriegen 
die Hände gebunden gewesen waren, in den Donaufürstentümern, im auf- 
ständischen Serbien und im östlichen Mittelmeer bis hin vor Triest seine 
Macht spielen lassen und damit empfindlichst die Interessen des Wiener 
Hofes berührt?. Das dritte Motiv steht in Verbindung mit dem zweiten, 
geht aber doch darüber hinaus; es ıst das nationalpolitische bzw. antire- 
volutionäre. Napoleons Ausgreifen auf die Ionischen Inseln im Jahre 1797 
hatte den Griechen einen wichtigen Impuls zu ihrer Nationalbewegung ge- 
geben, zu einer Nationalbewegung, die auf die Griechen der Habsburger- 
monarchie allsogleich übergesprungen war und zur stillen oder offenen 
Unterstützung der von den Türken zu befreienden Griechen geführt hatte”. 
Berühmtestes Beispiel hiefür ist das Schicksal von Rigas Velestinlis, der 1798 
in Triest verhaftet und schließlich in die Türkei abgeschoben und exekutiert 
worden war. 1800 hatte Rußland die Ionischen Inseln als Keimzelle griechi- 
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scher Staatlichkeit organisiert®®. 1814 erhielt das MiBtrauen der Wiener Re- 
gierung gegenüber den Griechen neue Nahrung, da Kapodistrias in Wien 
für die von ihm initiierte Gesellschaft der griechischen Musenfreunde warb®. 
Deshalb hatte sich nicht nur während des Wiener Kongresses, sondern auch 
in den Jahren danach die Polizeihofstelle und die Zensurbehörde mit der 
Tätigkeit dieser Vereinigung und ihrer Sympathisanten eingehend zu beschäf- 
tigen*!, Den kaiserlichen Hof besorgte diese nach außen zwar kulturelle, den- 
noch nicht unpolitische Tätigkeit der Griechen und ihrer Freunde nicht nur 
deshalb, weil sie eine denkbare nationale oder soziale Unruhe innerhalb des 
Osmanischen Reiches, aber auch innerhalb des Habsburgerstaates symboli- 
sierte, sondern auch die Aussicht auf neue Einflußmöglichkeiten RuBlands 
im Hintergrund nicht ausschloß. Eine Schutzmachtfunktion Österreichs über 
Korfu wäre einer Kontrolle der griechischen Befreiungsbewegung zweifellos 
förderlich gewesen. 

Es bleibt zu fragen, wie sich Österreich zur Lösung der Ionischen Frage 
1815 stellte und welche Bedeutung diese Lösung besaß. Es ist bekannt, daß 
der Status der Ionischen Inseln als eigenständige Repubiik unter britischem 
Schutz hauptsächlich auf folgende Umstände zurückzuführen ist: 1. auf das 
Betreiben Rußlands, das einen derartigen Gewinn besonders für den habs- 
burgischen Rivalen nicht dulden wollte und sich, wie seit 1800, um die Inter- 
essen der Inselbevólkerung und seine eigenen strategischen Interessen sorgte®?; 
2. auf den Entschluß Englands, auf Grund des strategischen Wertes, auf 
Grund der griechischen Deputierten und auf Grund des Erfolges bei Waterloo 
Korfu und die übrigen Ionischen Inseln doch in seiner Hand zu behalten, 
3. auf das Betreiben des Korfioten Kapodistrias, der sich der Interessen seiner 
Heimat annahm und durch sein geschicktes Auftreten verhinderte, daß die 
Inseln im Besitz (!) einer Großmacht aufgingen9*. Abgesehen von diesen Um- 
stánden befand sich, was den maritimen Bereich betrifft, Ósterreich von vorn- 
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herein in einer schwachen Position. Im Zuge des Aufrollens der französischen 
Marinestützpunkte im Mittelmeer waren die süddalmatinischen Inseln von 
der britischen Flotte besetzt worden; obwohl vorgesehen war, daß alles Ver- 
lorene an Österreich zurückzugeben wäre, bedurfte es mehrmaliger offizieller 
Interventionen, um die britische Besatzung zum Abzug zu bringen®. Außer- 
dem konnte Österreich eine Flotte ab 1815 überhaupt erst wieder aufzubauen 
beginnen; diese wäre aber eine notwendige Voraussetzung für jegliche Schutz- 
funktion über die Ionischen Inseln gewesen. Deshalb blieb der Wiener Re- 
gierung nichts anderes übrig, als der Konvention vom 5. November beizu- 
treten, die das weitere Schicksal der Ionischen Inseln bestimmte. Immerhin 
verankerte Osterreich im § sieben aber das Recht auf gleiche Handelsvorteile 
wie Großbritannien - Vorteile, die der generelle Ausbau des levantinischen 
Konsularnetzes ab 1815 zu Nutzen umwandeln sollte. 

Der Wandel in der Bedeutung der Ionischen Inseln für die AuBenpolitik 
des Habsburgerreiches ist ein getreues Abbild der sich verändernden Prämis- 
sen dieser Außenpolitik. Während der Sprung zur europäischen GroBmacht 
den Blick der Wiener Regierung auf die westgriechischen Inseln mit expan- 
siven Motiven werfen ließ, hat das Rivalitätsverhältnis zu Rußland und die 
wachsende Rücksichtnahme auf die internen Probleme des Reiches, aber 
auch der türkischen Nachbarschaft Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts dazu ge- 
führt, die Herrschaft über die Ionischen Inseln als Vehikel zur Verhinderung 
politischen und nationalen Werdens erscheinen zu lassen. Österreich hat 
dieses Ziel zwar nicht erreicht; es hatte aber, kann man rückblickend sagen, 
die nationalstaatliche Entwicklung in Griechenland bestenfalls ein wenig 
gehemmt, aber sicher nicht aufgehalten. 
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ON THE LIFE IN RUSSIA 
OF THE GREEK PATRIOTIC FAMILY OF YPSILANTI 


In the hard times of Osman domination many thousands of Greeks found 
refuge in Russia. There were among them peasants, artisans, politicians, and 
scholars. Some of the emigrants were prominent in the social, administrative, 
and cultural life of Russia. Simultaneously, they continued to show interest 
in the destinies of their far-off homeland and tried, as far as they could, to 
contribute to its liberation. The names of such outstanding Greek patriots, 
who lived in Russia, as Evgenios Voulgaris, Nikiphoros Theotokis, and Ioann 
Capodistria are widely known. Their residence in Russia and their national- 
patriotic activities are reflected in literature!. Of great importance for the cause 
of national liberation of Greece was the stay in Russia of the Ypsilanti family. 
Alexander Ypsilanti, a general in the Russian service and Greek patriot, 
became head of the secret patriotic organization Philiki Etaireia, which inspi- 
red in 1821 the Greek people to the national-liberation revolution. His brothers: 
Dimitrios, Georgios and Nicholas, also officers of the Russian army, likewise 
took an active part in the struggle for the national liberation of Greece. The 
purpose of this communication is to present, on the basis of documents of 
the Soviet archives and other materials, the main data concerning the residence 
of this Greek patriotic family in Russia, constituting one of the most signifi- 
cant and, at the same time, least known pages in the history of Russo-Greek 
relations?. The appearance of the Ypsilanti family in Russia was connected 
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with the peripeteia of the political career of its head, Phanariote Constantine 
Ypsilanti. The Greek financial and commercial aristocracy of Phanar (a 
district in Constantinople) had from the end of the 17th century acquired a 
great political influence in the Osman empire. Several of the Phanariote 
families received the preferential right of holding important governmental 
offices as dragomans of the Porte and hospodars of the Danubian principalities. , 
This privileged circle included the Ypsilanti family. Just as his father Alexan- 
der, Constantine Ypsilanti served both as the Porte’s dragoman and as hospo- 
dar of Moldavia and Wallachia (1796-1806). The Phanariote hospodars tried 
to use their usually brief rule for the quickest enrichment through feudal 
exploitation of the principalities’ population. The Ypsilanti rulers, who were 
no exception in this respect, acquired in the Danubian principalites estates 
providing to them a considerable income. 

The Greek aristocracy of Phanar, closely knit with the ruling upper class 
of the Osman empire, was one of the pillars of the conquerers’ sway over the 
Balkan peoples. At the same time, the end of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th centuries, marked with an acute internal crisis of the Osman state 
and the growing influence of foreign forces on its policies, saw the appearance 
among the Phanariotes of groupings oriented to one of the great powers or 
another. The Ypsilanti family belonged to the pro-Russian grouping. C. 
Ypsilanti, when he was the Porte’s dragoman, was also a friend of the Russian 
envoys V. P. Kochubei and V. S. Tomara. Contemporaries believed him to 
be one of the main architects of the Russo-Turkish treaty of 1799, which for 
the first time brought the two powers into alliance. During his rule in the 
Danubian principalities, too, C. Ypsilanti rendered important services to the 
Russian government. Thus through the mediation of the Wallachian hospo- 
dar, Russia maintained in 1804-1806 secret contacts with the insurgent Serbia’. 

In its turn, the St. Petersburg cabinet patronized the Phanariote politician. 
In August 1806, the Porte removed, at the instigation of the French ambassador 
Sébastiani, C. Ypsilanti and the Moldavian hospodar A. Moruzi. That was 
a gross violation of the Russo-Turkish agreement of 1802, establishing a se- 
ven-year term of rule for hospodars of the Danubian principalities, and Rus- 
sian diplomats energetically demanded their reinstatement. Meanwhile, C. 
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Ypsilanti, having found out that the Porte had already sent executioners to 
Bucharest to kill him, escaped with his family to Russia. In November 1806, 
the black-listed hospodar arrived in St. Petersburg. In December of the same 
year C. Ypsilanti returned to Wallachia, where Russian troops had already 
entered. Another Russo-Turkish war began. In August 1807, the Phanariote 
hospodar left the principalities for ever and settled in Kiev with his family. 
His eldest son A. Ypsilanti had left to St. Petersburg with the purpose of educa- 
tion during his first visit to Russia. Thus, the fourteen-year-old Alexander 
Ypsilanti, born on the shore of the Bosporus, found himself on the banks of 
the Neva. 

The government of Russia showed much attention to the son of a friendly 
hospodar. On November 24 (December 6), 1806, Foreign Minister A. Y. 
Budberg sent a special letter to the warden of the St. Petersburg education area, 
N. N. Novosiltsev, on behalf of the young Greek. The letter said: “His Majesty 
the Emperor kindly chose to approve the wish expressed by the Wallachian 
hospodar Prince Ypsilanti: in order to complete the education of his son to 
leave him here in St. Petersburg and for that purpose to put him to the Pedago- 
gical School. In token of his special favour to the above-mentioned hospodar, 
His Majesty wishes that his son, while at school in your charge, should enjoy 
Your Excellency’s special supervision and care both as regards education 
proper and with respect to his maintenance, in a word, everything that he 
may need. To defray the expenses required, His Imperial Majesty deigned 
to grant 12,000 roubles per annum, which will be delivered to you from the 
finance minister a year in advance”. A. Ypsilanti was a student of the Peda- 
gogical Institute—the predecessor of the St. Petersburg University founded 
in 1819—for a little more than a year. After the arrival of his family in Kiev, 
Alexander decided to visit his relatives. On his return to St. Petersburg in 
March 1808, he brought with him his father’s petition to Alexander I asking 
to take his sons into Russian military service. In accordance with the petition, 
A. Ypsilanti was enlisted on April 12 (24), 1808 as a cornet® in the Household 
Cavalry Regiment. The tsar promised that he would do the same for his 
brothers “as they will attain their majority and will be presented to me after 
the completion of their education”. 


4. Arš G. L., “Materialy k istorii russko-grecheskikh svyazei nachala XIX v.”, In: 
Balkanskiye issledovaniya, Moscow, 1982, part 8, p. 56. 

5. The rank of cornet in cavalry corresponded to the rank of ensign in infantry. 

6. Arkhiv vneshnei politiki Rossii (further referred to as AVPR), fund Kantselyariya, 
1808, file 5170, sheet 2. Alexander I to C. Ypsilanti, April 9 (21) 1808. 
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Among the Imperial Guards Regiments the Household Cavalry Regiment 
was regarded as the most aristocratic one. Until 1800, only noblemen could 
serve in it, even as private soldiers.Monarchic sentiments and personal devotion 
to the tsar and the members of the royal family were especially cultivated in 
the regiment, which did not prevent, however, M. F. Orlov, M. S. Lunin, 
S. G. Volkonsky and some other former Household Cavalry officers from 
becoming active participants in the Decembrist Movement. The regiment’s 
traditions included a high sense of soldier’s duty and selflessness in discharging 
it. The great Russian writer Leo Tolstoy in his “War and Peace” described 
with an almost documentary precision the famous attack of the Household 
Cavalry near Austerlitz’, in which the regiment lost almost half of its personnel. 

The service of the fifteen-year-old Alexander Ypsilanti in the Household 
Cavalry Regiment started soon after its return from that memorable foreign 
campaign. The young Greek aristocrat, according to his contemporaries’ 
recollections, a person of a cheerful and sociable disposition, soon felt at ease 
in the Russian military circles and found friends. The friends’ communication 
was not hampered by the language barrier—A. Ypsilanti had already learned 
a little Russian and knew well French, which was fluently spoken by all his 
comrades, the Household Cavalry officers®. 

When Napoleon invaded Russia, the regiment was awaiting with impa- 
tience another encounter with the enemy. Alexander fully shared the sentiments 
of his comrades-in-arms. Soon after the beginning of the Patriotic War of 
1812, Constantine Ypsilanti wrote to one of his relatives about his eldest son: 
“He has courage and is burning with the desire to show it, and I am sure that 
if opportunity offers, he will not miss it”®. These words were fully justified. 
From July 1812, Lieutenant A. Ypsilanti with his squadron fought in P. H. 
Witgenstein’s corps. In his biographer’s words, “during the war with Napo- 
leon, Ypsilanti took part in many battles, displaying great courage bordering 
sometimes on recklessness”. For his first battle near Polotsk (August 6 (18), 
1812), where Ypsilanti was “in the convoy” accompanying Witgenstein, taking 
part “also in recapturing our guns from the enemy”, he received the Order 
of St. Vladimir, Fourth Class, and for the second (October 6 (18), 1812), a, 


7. Tolstoy L. N., Polnoye sobraniye sochinemi, Moscow, 1937, vol. 9, p. 346-347. 

8. Later on A. Ypsilanti mastered the Russian language sufficiently well, but in his priva- 
te correspondence used French as.many Russian aristocrats of that time. 

9. Institute of Russian Literature, USSR Academy of Sciences, manuscripts depart- 
ment, fund 288, register 2, file 62, sheet I. C. Ypsilanti to R. Sturdza, September 1 (13) 1812, 
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gold sabre with the inscription “For Valour”!®. During the 1813 campaign 
he took part in the battle of Bautzen, for which he was awarded the Order of 
St. Anna, Second Class. The brave officer’s promotion to higher ranks was 
considerably accelerated. In July 1813, as a lieutenant-colonel already, he was 
transferred to the Grodno Hussar Regiment. In it A. Ypsilanti participated 
in the battle of Dresden (August 14-15 (26-27), 1813) where his right arm was 
torn off by a cannonball. 

The serious injury made Ypsilanti incapable of active military service. 
Despite the suffering caused by his wound, he remained in a cheerful, even 
gay, mood. His youth, sociability, romantic appearance and honourable 
mutilation won for Alexander general interest and sympathy. The tsar, too, 
favoured him with his attention. On January 1 (13), 1816, Colonel A. Ypsilanti 
was “graced” with the title of adjutant to the emperor. Whereas for Alexander 
Ypsilanti the completion of the Napoleonic wars coincided with the end of 
his active service in the Russian army, for his brothers such service was then 
only beginning. Through the solicitation of Constantine Ypsilanti, who had 
arrived in St. Petersburg at the beginning of 1815, Alexander I agreed to accept 
his sons—Dimitrios, Nicholas and Georgios—for service in the Imperial 
Guards. 

On June 4 (16), 1816, “Prince Georgii, the son of Constantine Ypsilanti”, 
born 1795, and his brother Nicholas, born a year later, were enrolled as cornets 
in the Household Cavalry Regiment. By the tradition of the old Russian army, 
officers with the same family name had an ordinal number added to it. Georgios 
Ypsilanti was entered in the regimental lists as “Ypsilanti I" and his brother 
as “Ypsilanti II". 

In 1815, service in the Russian army started for Dimitrios Ypsilanti, 
subsequently one of the prominent Greek military leaders during the war of 
independence. Dimitrios Ypsilanti was but a year younger than Alexander, 
but owing to certain circumstances had considerably fallen behind his brother 
in his military career: when Alexander was already colonel, Dimitrios was 
only enlisted as a cornet in the Household Troops Hussar Regiment. In accor- 
dance to his desire, D. Ypsilanti was appointed aide-de-camp to General N. N. 
Rayevsky. This service lasted more than five years!? and benefited the future 
Greek military leader a great deal both from the professional and the human 


10. Sbornik biografii..., (vol. 3), p. 194. 

11. Jbid., p. 195. 
„. 12. For two years he served together with his brother Nicholas, who in 1818 was also 
appointed, at his request, aide-de-camp to Rayevsky. 
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point of view. General N. N. Rayevsky was an outstanding military leader, 
a hero of the 1812 war, and a nobleman; the younger generation of that family 
was distinguished for its freedom-loving views!*. Contact with the remark- 
able Russian family undoubtedly helped D. Ypsilanti to develop the strength 
of mind and courage, characteristic of that outwardly frail man. The Russian 
writer A. F. Weltman recalled his meeting with Dimitrios Ypsilanti at the end 
of 1820 at one of the balls in Kishinev: “The lean aide-de-camp stood pen- 
sively, leaning against the table... His narrow face, a somewhat aquiline nose, 
not more than a foot across the shoulders, legs like flutes in breeches with 
stripes, not in the least betokened the future military commander of Greece 
Dimitrios Ypsilanti”. 

During his stay in St. Petersburg in 1815-1816, Constantine Ypsilanti 
was also making efforts to put in order his property affairs. They were, in 
essence, as follows. In 1807, in revenge for the Wallachian hospodar’s flight 
to Russia, the Porte executed his 80-year-old father and confiscated all of 
the Ypsilanti family property in Constantinople. C. Ypsilanti asked the 
Russian government’s assistance for the recovery of that property as well as 
compensation for the considerable expenses he made in 1807 from his own 
funds towards the maintenance of Russian troops in the Danubian principali- 
ties. C. Ypsilanti’s requests were met favourably. The Russian envoy to the 
Porte G. A. Stroganov was given instructions to seek either the return to C. 
Ypsilanti of his family property or compensation for it. Moreover, the tsar 
decided to double the maintenance money-—20,000 roubles in currency bills— 
which the Ypsilanti family was receiving from the Russian government. 

Constantine Ypsilanti concerned himself not only with having his sons 
accepted for military service in Russia, but also with the material well-being 
of his family. As is justly pointed out by the Greek historians, he had a great 
spiritual influence on his sons and helped in shaping their patriotic convictions. 
No attention is paid, however, to the substantial changes in the views of C. 
Ypsilanti himself during his residence in Russia. 

Initially, when the Wallachian hospodar had fallen into disgrace with 
the Porte, he had not yet become a convinced opponent of the sultan’s empire. 
Ascribing his misfortunes to the intrigues of his enemies from among the 


13. Rayevsky’s two sons were involved in the case of the Decembrists, and his two 
daughters were married to the Decembrists S. G. Volkonsky and M. F. Orlov. 

14. Quoted from: Maikov L., Pushkin. Biograficheskiye materialy i istoriko-literaturnye 
ocherki, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 116. 

15. AVPR, fund Kantselyariya, 1816, file 2309, sheet 280-281. State Secretary I. A. 
Capodistria to G. A. Stroganov, June 30 (July 12), 1816. 
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Phanariotes and the Turkish high officials, he did not lose hope of reascen- 
ding some day to the hospodar's throne in Jassy or Bucharest. But the years 
of his life in Russia were passing by, spent in his care for the education of 
his children and in intellectual pursuits and reflections. Out of a Phanariote 
politician there was being formed a convinced Greek patriot. Of no little im- 
portance in this respect was also the social environment in which C. Ypsilanti 
found himself in Russia—the environment where philhellenic and anti- 
Osmanic feelings were quite strong. Evidence of C. Ypsilanti's patriotic views 
in the last years of his life was his memorandum “Survey of the Present State 
of the Ottoman Empire” presented to Alexander I in the spring of 181616. 

In his memorandum, the former dragoman of the Porte, resolutely de- 
nounced the whole of the social and state system of the Osman empire founded 
on coercion and arbitrary rule. Especially sad was the plight of the numerous 
Christian subjects of the sultan. “Neither their property, nor their person, 
nor their wives, nor their children are in safety”. “To strike a dog in the streets 
of Constantinople is a sin", continued C. Ypsilanti, “to kill it is a crime, but 
to strike a Christian matters nothing, to kill him matters even less". 

The author of the memorandum stressed that the existence of the sultan's 
tyrannical regime was to a considerable extent the result of the policies of the 
European powers, Britain above all. While seeking to abolish, allegedly out 
of humane consideration, the traffic of African Negroes, said that power is 
doing nothing to “alleviate the great number of whites and Christians, subjects 
of the Ottoman empire, who are treated worse than the Negroes in the colo- 
nies". In the opinion of C. Ypsilanti, the rivarly and interests of the European 
powers, though they prolonged the existence of the Osman empire, could 
not save it from downfall. 

The degradation and decay of the Osman state contrasts with the energy 
and vital force of the Greek nation. "Those who think make a gross mistake", 
said the memorandum, "that the Greek nation, oppressed and humiliated by 
the slavery, has degenerated to such an extent that it has lost love of freedom 
and the memory of what it was. All those who know it well admit that there is 
no nation which has so much preserved its character as the Greek. The inten- 
tions they show in all circumstances, even least favourable, and their readiness 
to sacrifice all for a tiny ray of hope, prove what they are capable of". 

At the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, C. Ypsilanti’s memorandum 
was with every reason qualified as a statement of the Greek point of view. 


16. AVPR, fund Kantselyariya, 1816, file 2309, sheets 145-159. Apergu sur l'etat actuel 
de l'Empire Ottoman, le 2 (14) avril 1816. 
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Naturally, in a memorandum addressed to the government of a foreign power, 
although friendly to Greece, the Greek patriot could not fully disclose his 
views. According to his Greek biographer, on the eve of his departure from 
St. Petersburg in June 1816, C. Ypsilanti, when parting with his eldest son 
Alexander, said to him: “My son, never forget that the Greeks, to obtain 
their freedom, must rely on themselves alone”!?. These words were in a way 
C. Ypsilanti’s political testament. 

He died on June 27 (July 9), 1816 in Kiev, a few hours after his return 
from St. Petersburg, and was buried in St. George Church. Later on, a splendid 
monument was put up on the grave, whose creator was believed to be the 
famous Italian sculptor Canova. It was a statue representing a woman in an 
antique attire, made of white marble. The high pedestal of red granite was 
ornamented with a marble bas-relief portrait of C. Ypsilanti in the form of a 
medallion with a bronze wreath, antique urns and the coat of arms of the 
deceased. The epitaph in verse, written in Russian and Greek, said: 


Tôèe moAvKAAdt@ TouBo évi, kvôaAtuoio 

Keitat "AheEdvôpou Kavetavtivoc ópyapoc avépaév 
*"YwnAüvtng xdd0cg “Aydiwv narptdog &inc 
"EArddog EAropn fig SovAsing ÖnddvEıv 

"Etvat. “Oc fivacce 0vnqrotciv ócig Aakínts, 
MoAdaßı Evrög Éyet, ppéoiv Gioia 1066 
’Addvarog Senyet Exép Ern nepönov ápitpotto 
[Aer dv ápetóv ğe npaËñor pasıvalc®. 


The epitaph is quite noteworthy. We find in it an important confirmation 
of the Greek patriotic feelings prevailing in the family of the former hospodar. 
The same is evidenced by the antique style of the monument, in harmony with 
the cult of ancient Greece, which was characteristic of the patriotic part of 
Greek society on the eve of the 1821 revolution. 

Despite the sudden death of C. Ypsilanti, his efforts to provide for the 
material well-being of his family were not wasted. By the tsar's edict of July 
13 (25), 1816, C. Ypsilanti's heirs were granted, for a term of 50 years (1817- 


17. Drtpovos 'L, Aoxtusov lovopixóv nepl vj; “ElAnvecis " Eraraoráaeog, "A0tjvat, 
1859, t. 2, o. 73. 

18. Zakrevsky N., Opisanie Kiiva, Moscow, 1868, vol. I, p. 268; Kiiv providnik, Kiev, 
1930, p. 293. The monument from C. Ypsilanti's grave, which was damaged during the nazi 
invasion, is now stored in the Kievo-Pecherskaya lavra museum (information provided by 
A. A. Beletsky). 
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1867), a lease from the state-owned property, several villages in the Baltski : 
and Yampolski districts, -Podolski Province, with a total annual income of 
10,117 roubles in silver!?. Besides this “rented property”, the Ypsilanti family 
had also in Russia its own estate, purchased during the lifetime of C. Ypsilanti, 
which was in the Novozybkovski district, Chernigovski Province, and included 
the villages of Khoromna, Solovyovka and Kirilovka??, The heirs of the 
former hospodar also received his sizable land-property in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which was under the protection of the Russian consuls of the 
principalities. All admitted that the Ypsilanti family became even richer than 
it was before it had come to live in Russia: it now owned lands and peasants 
in two countries, having an annual income of 120,000 roubles. A considerable 
part of it, however, was spent in paying the earlier incurred debts?!, 

After the death of C. Ypsilanti, his eldest son Alexander became head 
of-the Greek aristocratic family. In the lists of officers serving in the army; 
he was still successfully ascending the official army rank. On December 12 
(24), 1817, A Ypsilanti was promoted to the rank of major-general and.ap- 
pointed commander of the First Brigade, First Hussar Division??. He received 
the rank of general at the age of 25, becoming one of the youngest generals 
of the’ Russian army. His title of prince”, connections at the court and a 
substantial land-property made him equal with the Russian nobility, opening 
to him the doors of high society. The young Greek aristocrat was by no means 
indifferent to titles and ranks, to his social position in Russia, nevertheless 
other aspirations and aims determined his spiritual make-up and illumined 
his way in life. 

' Since his youth A. Ypsilanti was an ardent Greek patriot and in St. 
Petersburg, back in the pre-war years, he made the acquaintance of another 
Greek patriot, Ioann Capodistria, former secretary of state of the Ionian Re- 


19. The Central State Historical Archives of the USSR, fund 1152, register 1, file 84, 
sheet 2. One rouble in silver was then worth four roubles in paper money. 

20. The Central State Historical Archives of the UkSSR (further TSGIA UkSSR), fund 
490, register 4, file 182, sheet 120. 

21. Arš G. L., "Materialy...", p. 66. . 

22. Sbornik biografil..., vol. 3, p. 195. In foreign historians’ works it is asserted, as a rule, 
that in 1820—the time he assumed the leadership of Philiki Etaireia—Alexander Ypsilanti 
was adjutant to Alexander I. Some of the historians used this assertion to support their view 
that A. Ypsilanti allegedly became head of the Greek secret society with the “knowledge” 
and “encouragement” of the tsar. Actually, A. Ypsilanti acted as the tsar’s adjutant only in 
1816-1817. 

23. The title of prince was due to the hospodars (princes) of the Danubian principalities 
and the members of their families. 
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public, who had taken up Russian service. The officer of the Guards and the 
‘diplomat, meeting at the home of Ypsilanti’s relative, Roksandra Sturdza, 
not infrequently turned to the destinies of Greece. “The hope that the Greek 
people will some day be free appeared to us as a radiant dream", said R. 
Sturdza (Edling), recalling these talks™. The shaping of the patriotic convictions 
of Alexander and his brothers, as has already been said, was greatly influenced 
by their. father. Subsequently, A. Ypsilanti would mention the “last will” of 
his deceased father among the main motives that had impelled him to place 
himself at the head of the Greek uprising®. The Ypsilanti brothers’ world 
outlook was also determined by the general feeling of the Greek society. 

- The end of the 18th century saw the emergence of the Greek national 
liberation movement associated with the name of the revolutionary democrat 
and poet Rhigas Velestinlis (around 1757-1798). Rhigas’ liberation plans were 
discovered by the Austrian police, who delivered him to the Turks. The hand 
of an executioner cut the short life of the patriot and fighter. The liberating 
ideas of Rhigas and his martyr’s death made an enormous impression on 
the whole Greek world and inspired hundreds of new fighters to struggle. 
When Rhigas’ conspiracy was discovered, Constantine Ypsilanti was the 
Porte’s dragoman, and the history of life and death of the Greek revolutionary 
was well known to his family. The passionate “Military Hymn” of the revolu- 
tionary poet became the favourite song of A. Ypsilanti??. 

Speaking of the development of the Ypsilanti brothers, especially Ale- 
xander, one should not ignore, in part, the spiritual atmosphere in which they 
were growing and maturing in Russia. Alexander Ypsilanti could not use the 
benefits of life in Russia undisturbed, knowing at the same time that his com- 
patriots were oppressed and suffering. Among his Russian friends, the officers, 
there were quite a few rich aristocrats who did not suffer from any social 
disparity but were ready to sacrifice their career, wealth, even life to free their 
country from autocracy and serfdom. They were the future Decembrists: A. 
Ypsilanti, no doubt, had an intellectual kinship with them. Figuratively spea- 
king; they were made of the same human material, and the mould was the 
same one that was determined by the year 1812. With many of the Decem- 
brists.A. Ypsilanti was associated personally as well. In 1816, he was member 
of the:«Three Virtues» masonic lodge, which included P. I. Pestel, S. G. Vol- 


24, “Iz, zapisok grafini Edling”, Russki arkhiv, 1887, vol. I, No. 2, p. 206. 

25. Prokesch-Osten A., Geschichte des Abfalls der Griechen vom Türkischen Reiche im 
Jahre 1821 und der Gründung des Hellenischen Königreiches, Wien, 1867, Bd. 3, S. 61. 
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konsky, S. P. Trubetskoi, M. I. and S. I. Muravyov-Apostol brothers, and N. 
M. Muravyov*’. Among his closest friends was the outstanding Decembrist 
M. F. Orlov. As Alexander Ypsilanti recalled shortly before his death, he, 
too, had been proposed to join one of the secret Decembrists' organizations®, 
But he did not accept the offer. Believing that he had already discharged his 
duty to his second motherland, Russia, the young general was awaiting the 
moment when his prestige, military experience and dedicated patriotism 
would be needed by Greece, which he considered to be his real motherland. 
And the moment came. 

After the tragic death of Rhigas Velestinlis, the national-liberation move- 
ment in Greece and the Greek colonies abroad continued gaining strength. 
In the second decade of the 19th century a new and important support in the 
struggle to liberate Greece was given by the Greek communities of Southern 
Russia. The Greek communities in Odessa, Taganrog, Ismail, Kerch and 
other Black Sea cities were then living a period of prosperity and cultural 
heyday, furthered by the official policy of “patronage” to the Christian popula- 
tion of the Osman empire and by Russian society’s sympathy for the oppressed 
Balkan peoples. The Greek settlers in Russia maintained close contacts with 
their native country and cherished the same hopes and aspirations as their 
compatriots. It was in their midst that there arose the secret national-libera- 
tion organization which was to act as “midwife” to the 1821 revolution 

Philiki Etaireia (Friendly Society) was founded in Odessa in 1814. Its 
founders were representatives of the Greek “third estate”: a small trader N. 
Skuphas, a student A. Tsakalov and a shop-assistant E. Xanthos. The libera- 
tion of Greece through an armed revolt was the main aim of the secret society. 
While relying on the liberation efforts of their own forces above all, the 
leaders of the Greek society also hoped for a certain aid on the part of Russia. 
Even more important was the psychological factor: the Greeks’ deep-rooted 
belief that salvation from the Osman slavery would be brought by the co- 
religionist Russia. The Etaireists not only did not ignore this important fact of 
social consciousness, but they tried, moreover, to use it to enhance their 
organization’s prestige. The structure of the secret society—Philiki Etaireia 
was a profoundly conspiratorial organization—served the same purpose. Its 


27. Pypin A. N., Obshchestvennoye dvizhenie v Rossii pri Alexandre I., St. Petersburg, 
1900, p. 320. Seo also: Nicolopoulos J., “Quelques renseignements sur l’activité maçonnique 
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directing committee—Archi (Power)—was surrounded with a special aura of 
secrecy. No one, except its members themselves, knew either the composition 
or the whereabouts of the “Invisible Supreme Power”, as that body was called 
by the rank-and-file members of Philiki Etaireia. All that provided ground 
for the widespread belief that behind the Archi there was the government 
of Russia and tsar Alexander himself. 

Active in its initial years exclusively in Russia, Philiki Etaireia in 1817- 
1819 extended its activity in Greece proper and in other places where Greeks 
resided. The liberation organization won its followers in all sections of Greek 
society, including the upper circles. But that created for Philiki Etaireia serious 
problems as well. The Greek upper circles, fearing a popular rising, preferred 
to liberate Greece from “above” with the help of the tsar. These circles made 
persistent efforts to clarify the real nature of Philiki Etaireia’s relations with 
the Russian government. Every secret becomes known some time or other, 
and even secret societies are no exception in this respect. Should it have become 
clear that Archi consisted of obscure traders, that in actual fact that body had 
nothing to do with Russia, the forces of Greek society most powerful at that 
time would have antagonized against Philiki Etaireia. In order to avert the 
impending serious crisis of the liberation organization, its leaders decided 
to include in the leadership one of the Greek dignitaries, if possible, one 
connected with Russia. They decided on Ioann Capodistria, at that time one 
of the influential ministers of Alexander I. In January 1820, one of the Philiki 
Etaireia leaders, Emmanuel Xanthos, arrived in St. Petersburg for talks with 
Capodistria. His high position in the Russian government did not prevent 
Capodistria to ‘remain a convinced and active Greek patriot. But Capodi- 
stria, just as some other prominent Greeks, was at that time against an armed 
rising and in principle against secret societies??. He therefore refused to coope- 
rate in any form with Philiki Etaireia. Then'Xanthos turned to Alexander Ypsi- 
lanti, who was then in St. Petersburg, and the latter unhesitatingly decided to 
link his destiny with the Greek national-liberation organization. On April 
12 (24), an act was signed in St. Petersburg on the appointment “of the Most 
High Prince Monsieur Ypsilanti as Inspector General of the Greek Society”®°. 


29. More details about I. Capodistria’s views and his national patriotic activities in Russia 
can be found in: Arš G. L., I. Kapodistriya i grecheskoye natsionalno-osvoboditelnoye dyizeniye 
(1809-1822). 

30. The trip of E. Xanthos to St. Petersburg and his negotiations with I. Capodistria and 
A. Ypsilanti are described in all accounts of Philiki Etaireia and the Greek revolution of 
1821-1829, in the biographies of the two outstanding leaders of the national-liberation struggle, 
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The assumption of Philiki Etaireia's leadership by A. Ypsilanti was the 
victory of the radical wing of the Greek national-liberation movement, the 
confirmation of its course for freeing Greece through a general revolt of the 
people. When A. Ypsilanti became the leader, Archi, as a group of really 
existing persons, ceased to exist. But it remained as the symbol of the “power- 
ful force secretly guiding" the activity of the Greek society. In instructions 
which A. Ypsilanti, after entering upon his duties, sent from St. Petersburg 
to prominent Etaireists in Greece, he officially called himself only as “general 
representative of Archi”. A. Ypsilanti was known in Greece to be a general 
in the Russian service closely connected with the court. That was why the 
current opinion in Greek society that Philiki Etaireia was backed by Russia was 
considerably strengthened. In the words of the Greek historian I. Philimon, 
“the triad: Archi, Ypsilanti, St. Petersburg had the greatest magical power. 
Beyond it the Greek sought nothing"?!. 

In the final count the Greeks’ hopes for assistance from Russia, founded 
on historical experience, proved well justified. The Russo-Turkish war of 
1828-1829 ensured the successful outcome of the Greek national-liberation 
revolution. The military interference of Russia, however, took place after the 
heroic struggle of the Greek people had led to irreversible changes in the inter- 
national situation, and the Eastern question had risen again on the political 
scene in all its magnitude. But in 1815-1820 the tsarist government pursued a 
policy of preserving status quo in the Balkans and normalizing and improving 
relations with the Porte. It goes without saying that Russia did not intend 
to relinquish its right of "protection" of the sultan's Christian subjects. Yet 
the St. Petersburg cabinet was not going to patronize the Balkan revolutiona- 
ries. One could not therefore except that the official St. Petersburg would give 
support to: the Etaireists in preparing an insurrection in Greece??, 

Alexander Ypsilanti largely shared his compatriots’ hopes for the aid 


and the general works on the history of New Greece. Quite a substantial treatment of the 
question, with the use of a wide range of sources and important literature, Soviet included, 
is contained in the capital work of the prominent Greek historian A. Vacalopoulos, “A 
History of New Hellenism” (BakaXonoóXov 'A., ‘Iotogla vo6 Néov “EAAnvicpuod, G8000X0- 
víxn, 1980, t. E’, c. 90-111). See also: Arš G. L., Eteristskoye dvizheniye..., pp. 223-224; the 
same author, I. Kapodistriya..., pp. 201-208. But some of the important circumstances of 
E. Xanthos' mission have not yet been sufficiently clarified. 

31. Di /fipovoc 'L, Aox(utov..., t. 1, o. 36. 

32. For more detailed information on Russia's policy towards Greece and other Balkan 
countries on the eve of 1821 sce: Mezhdunarodnye otnoshemya na Balkanakh. 1815-1830, 
Moscow, 1983, pp. 65-126, 
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of Russia in the liberation of Greece. But guided by the vital interests of the 
Greek people, the leader of Philiki Etaireia decided to begin the liberation 
revolt in any case—whether such aid was coming or not. To devote himself 
wholly to the preparation of the revolt, the Greek patriot took an indefinite 
leave from service on the plea of the need to go abroad for treatment (his 
health was indeed poor). 

The list of foreign passports issued in 1820 by the Main Headquarters, 
in the Archives of the Foreign Policy of Russia, mentions the passport issued 
on June 23 (July 5) to “Prince Ypsilanti, Major-General, granted a holiday 
abroad for treatment with mineral waters until the healing of his wounds”®#, 
On the following day A. Ypsilanti left St. Petersburg, intending, before his 
travel abroad, to visit the Greek communities of Southern Russia. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1820, during his stay in Odessa, Ismail and Kishinev, the 
head of Philiki Etaireia was making money collections, sending his emissaries 
to Greece and other Balkan countries, and arranging secret conferences to 
discuss the plans of a liberation uprising. There can be no doubt that some 
of the liberation plans of Alexander Ypsilanti became known to the local 
authorities. Governor-General of Novorossüsk A. F. Langeron, who after 
the beginning of the Greek uprising had to make excuses to the government 
for his inactivity, wrote in May 1821 in an official report: “Monsieur Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti, just as Prince Georgios Kantakusen?4, spent here (in 
Odessa—G.A.) last summer, and I often met them, they talked to me a great 
deal about their desire to see the revival of former Greece”®. But neither A. F. 
Langeron nor I. N. Inzov, Viceregent of Bessarabia, broadly interpreting the 
official policy of “protecting” the sultan’s Orthodox Christian subjects and 
being probably misled by the official standing of Alexander Ypsilanti, had 
done anyhing to interfere with his liberation efforts, for which both of them 
were later on severely reprimanded by the tsar”. 

In Kishinev Alexander Ypsilanti met his old friend, Decembrist M. F. 
Orlov, commander of the 16th division quartered in Bessarabia. The leader 
of Philiki Etaireia informed the head of the Bessarabian cell of the Decem- 
brists’ League of Prosperity about the liberation action he was preparing and 
discussed with him the possibility of the division under M. F. Orlov coming 


33. AVPR, fund Administrativnye dela, 11-23, 1820, file I, part I, sheet 80. 

34. G. M. Kantakusen was a retired colonel of the Russian army, an active Etaireist. 

35. Foreign Policy of Russia in the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries (in 
Russian) (further FPR), Moscow, 1980, series II, vol. IV (XII), p. 131. 

36. See: Arš G. L., Eteristskoye dvizheniye..., pp. 261, 295. 
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into operation to support it. Although their discussions did not lead to concrete 
results, they provided a moral support to the leader of the Etaireists at the 
time of his taking the momentous decision?”, 

M. F. Orlov’s home in Kishinev was also visited by A. S. Pushkin, exiled 
from St. Petersburg for his freedom-loving poems. Here at the beginning of 
November 1820 he met at one of the balls Alexander Ypsilanti. The great 
Russian bard’s poetic recollection of the stormy autumn of 1820 were the lines 
from the 10th chapter of “Yevgeny Onegin”: 


"Erpsnav goßepa tà Ilvpnvalo, 

tfjg Nänoing tò hoatote1o PAoyıßlörav 

6 KovAoyx£png nplyenrnag Éyvepe k16Aac 
an’ tò Kiovidp otoùc píAouc tod Mopta”, 


The alarming news of the Porte’s discovering the projects of the Greek 
revolutionaries impelled to act without delay. On February 21 (March 5), 
1821, Alexander Ypsilanti left Kishinev. Having crossed the Russo-Turkish 
frontier with the help of his foreign passport, he arrived on the following day, 
together with his brothers Georgios and Nicholas, in Jassy. Here on February 
24 (March 8),1821, the head of Philiki Etaireia published an appeal to the Greek 
people to rise in arms and to throw off the Osman yoke. The appeal found 
the widest response. Volunteers began gathering under the Etaireia banners 
from all parts of the Danubian principalities. The voice of Alexander Ypsilanti 
was heard in Greece as well. At the end of March 1821 the revolt broke out 
in Peloponnesus and then quickly spread to other regions of Greece. The Greek 
national-liberation revolution started. 

Alexander I, on learning of Ypsilanti’s action at the Holy Alliance congress 
in Laibach (Ljubljana), sharply denounced it. It was announced that the tsar 
would not give Ypsilanti any support—either direct or indirect. The Ypsilanti 
brothers were discharged from the Russian service and were forbidden to 
return to Russia??, l 

As to the reaction of Russian society to Ypsilanti’s action, amazingly 
unanimous, it could be expressed in two words: approval and admiration. A. S. 
Pushkin, who was near the scene of the events, most precisely expressed these 


37. For more detailed account see: Arš G. L., Eferistskoye dvizhentye..., pp. 279-283. 

38. Pushkin A. S., Polnoye sobranlye sochinenii v desyati tomakh, Leningrad, 1978, vol. 
5, p. 181. 

39. Prokesch-Osten A., Geschichte..., Bd. 3, S. 65-67; FPR, series II, vol. IV (XII), pp. 
228-229. ' 
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feelings: “The first step of Alexander Ypsilanti is sublime and brilliant. He has 
started happily and —dead man or victor— he henceforth belongs to history, 
28-year-old, an arm torn off, a magnanimous aim!"*9, Equally enthusiastic 
was the reaction of the great poet’s friends and those who shared his views. 
The well-known public figure A. I. Turgenev wrote on March 23 (April 4), 
1821, from St. Petersburg to poet P. A. Vyazemsky : “Ypsilanti’s proclamation, 
which you probably already have, is being read in Moscow and here. What 
& splendid immortality, if it is fated to be his!". In his turn, P. A. Vyazemsky, 
who was in Warsaw at that time, asked his friend: ^What do they say there 
about the hero Ypsilanti?"*, 

Ypsilanti’s effort evoked sympathy not only among the progressive people 
in Russia. His actions were approved, owing to certain traditions of the official 
policy of Russia, by conservatives, including some of the generals. Thus one 
of the private letters of those days written by General P. D. Kiselev, Chief 
of Staff of the Second Army and subsequently a prominent figure of tsar 
Nicholas' era, contained this: "Ypsilanti, by crossing the border, has already 
handed his name on to posterity... God help him in the sacred cause; I wish 
I could add Russia as well"4?, . 

Ypsilanti's four-months campaign in the Danubian principalities, which 
was one of the episodes in the long and stubborn war waged by Greece for 
independence, ended unsuccessfully. The Etaireian army was defeated in an 
unequal struggle. Alexander Ypsilanti himself and his brothers Georgios and 
Nicholas were decoyed to cross the frontier into Austria, where they were 
thrown into a fortress and remained imprisoned there up to the end of 1827. 
Alexander Ypsilanti died in Vienna on January 31, 1828, soon after his re- 
lease from the Austrian prison. What was the subsequent fate of Georgios 
and Nicholas Ypsilanti, the brothers and fellow-fighters of the head of Philiki 
Etaireia? No definite answer is given to this question either by scientific 
literature or by reference books. Thus, the biographical notes on Nicholas 
and Georgios Ypsilanti to be found in Greek encyclopaedias have no dates 
of their births and deaths and no information of what happened to them 
after their release from prison. The search we have made in various archives 


40. Pushkin A. S., Poinoye sobraniye sochinenii v desyati tomakh, vol. 10, p. 22. 

41. Ostafyevsky arkhiv knyazei Vyazemskikh, St. Petersburg, 1899, vol. II, pp. 181, 183. 

42. Letters of P. D. Kiselev to A. A. Zakrevsky, Sbornik russkogo istoricheskogo ob- 
shchestva, St. Petersburg, 1891, vol. 78, p. 64. See also: Narochnitsky A. L., The Greek 
National Liberation Movement and Russia (1801-1831), In: Balkansklye issledovaniya, 
Moscow, 1982, part 7, pp. 124-127. 

43. See, for example: 'EAcv0Epovóóxn, *Eyxuxdonadixdy AsLuxóv, “Ev 'AOfvaic, 
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of the USSR make it possible to clarify this question. 

In April 1828, tsar Nicholas I allowed Georgios and Nicholas Ypsilanti 
to return to Russia, where their mother, sisters and youngest brother were 
still living“. Obviously that decision, cancelling the corresponding measure 
of Alexander I, was more of a political than humanitarian nature. The struggle 
for the independence of Greece was approaching to its successful end, and the 
powers, including tsarist Russia, were eagerly vying with each other for in- 
fluence on the new state. Having permitted the return of the Ypsilanti brothers, 
the tsar simultaneously gave orders to put them under police surveillance. 

Little is known about the last years of life of the Etaireist brothers spent 
in Russia. Apparently after their return, they lived at first in the family estate 
of Kosnitsa, Rodolski Province. Later on (judging from police reports, in the 
second half of 1831), N. Ypsilanti went to live in Odessa. In a report of the 
local police dated in the beginning of 1833, the following is said about him: 
“He lives with his relative Monsieur Negri, Councillor of State, and is of noble 
conduct"45, Nicholas Ypsilanti died in Odessa on April 3 (15), 183346. 

In 1842 a partition of the family property was made between Georgios 
Ypsilanti, on the one hand, and the young children and the widow of his brother 
Grigorios, who had died in 1835, on the other. Georgios Ypsilanti received 
the rented estates in Podolski Province and part of the hereditary lands in 
Wallachia. But the Podolsk landowner “Prince Yegor, the son of Constantine 
Ypsilanti, Captain of the Guards (Cavalry)”, as he titled himself when signing 
official papers, did not at all forget the different period of his life. In 1843 he 
visited Greece’. Georgios Ypsilanti died in Bucharest on February 11 (23), 
1846%, 

The mother of the Ypsilanti brothers, Elizabeth Ypsilanti, had the bad 
luck to outlive all her sons. She died in Odessa at the age of 96, in September 
20 (October 2), 1866%°. That was the year of a great revolt on the island of 


1931, +. 12, c. 518; MeydAn “Elnr ! EyvxAona(ós:a. 2n EKS., "Ev "Adtıvars, [X-X.], t. 
23, c. 762-763. 

44. The eldest (after Alexander) of the Ypsilanti brothers, Dimitrios, in 1821 secretely 
went to Greece, where he became one of the leaders of the liberative struggle. He died in 
1832 in Navplia. 

45. State Archives of the Odessa Region (further OOGA), fund I, register 249, file 754, 
Sheet 240. 

46. AVPR, fund Glavny arkhiv, II-I, 1829, file 26, sheet 40. 

47. AVPR, fund Glavny arkhıv, II-6, 1844, file 3. 
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Crete, still remaining under the yoke of the Osman empire. The struggle to 
liberate all Greek lands from foreign oppression, begun by Alexander Ypsilanti, 
continued... 

In the era of the national liberation of Greece, not only political, economic 
and cultural, but also human links between the peoples of our two countries 
had grown considerably stronger. The symbol of these links was the striking 
and noble personality of Alexander Ypsilanti, the national hero of Greece and 
hero of the Patriotic War of 1812, the leader of the Greek fighters against 
foreign oppression, the Etaireists, and a friend of the Russian fighters against 
the autocracy, the Decembrists. 


COSTIS J. AILIANOS 


UNE PREMIERE FORME 
DE COOPERATION POLITIQUE EUROPEENNE: 1881 


La scéne européenne a été marquée ces derniéres décennies par des ef- 
forts continus visant à l'unification de l'Europe. Le texte du Traité de Rome, 
signé le 25 mars 1957, prévoit la coopération économique entre les états- 
membres des Communautés: européennes. Ce n'est qu'en 1969, lors de la 
*Conférence des Chefs d'Etat ou de gouvernement"! tenue à la Haye qu'une 
procédure, non-institutionalisée, de Coopération Politique fut initiée. Cette 
coopération aurait comme but la convergence de la politique étrangére des 
“Six” alors, “Douze” actuellement, états-membres de la Communauté Econo- 
mique Européenne. Depuis lors, de nombreux efforts furent réalisés vers 
l’unification politique de l'Europe et une étape importante a été franchie 
tout récemment avec la signature, le 17 février 1986, d'un acte qui institu- 
tionalise finalement la Coopération Politique? et prévoit, entre autres, un 
Secrétariat Permanent. 

Il est vrai que jusqu'à la seconde guerre mondiale les efforts pour l'uni- 
fication des états du vieux continent et la mise au point entre eux d'une co- 
opération politique n'ont pas revéti une forme systématique. Points de ré- 
férence constituaient plutót les visions d'hommes politiques comme Ar. 
Briand ou Al. Marc. Cependant il y eut des cas qui ont constitué un certain 
démarrage plus pratique vers cette direction, à savoir l'unification de l'Europe. 
Tel fut le cas de remise de notes identiques par les Grandes Puissances au 


1. La Coopération Politique Européenne a été instaurée en décembre 1969 par la 
Déclaration de la Haye (2.12.1969) faite par les chefs d'Etat et de gouvernement de la Com- 
munauté Européenne. La mise en ceuvre de cette coopération a été initiée par le rapport 
des Ministres des Affaires Etrangéres aux chefs d'Etat et de gouvernement le 27 octobre 1970 
(Rapport de Luxembourg). Depuis lors le systéme de cette coopération est continuellement 
amélioré et élargi. Il est régi par le “coutumier”, qui constitue la codification de règles 
—non institutionalisées, jusqu'il y a quelques mois—de cette coopération. 

2. Ce traité a été signé par neuf pays-membres de la C.E.E., à Bruxelles, le 17.2.1986: 
Belgique, Allemagne Fédérale, France, Royaume uni, Luxembourg, Pays-Bas, Irlande, Es- 
pagne, Portugal. La Grèce, l'Italie et le Danemark l'ont signé à la Haye, le 27.2.1986. Il 
entrera en vigueur après le dépôt des instruments de ratification ou l'approbation de la 
part de toutes les parties contractantes (art. 12 $ 1). 
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Gouvernement d'un état tiers, ou de la pratique de faire des démarches com- 
munes. Méme si ces exemples spécifiques ne constituaient pas des efforts 
conscients vers ce but ultime, ils visaient à ce que les Puissances de l'époque? 
dressent et appliquent une politique concordante, au moins à l'égard de pro- 
blémes particuliers, d'une part conformément à laurs intéréts mutuels, d'autre 
part dans le contexte des données du probléme auquel elles faisaient face. 

Un tournant de l’histoire de la Grèce du 19ème siècle a donné aux Puis- 
sances de l'époque l'occasion, peut-étre pour la premiére fois, de coopérer 
entre elles d'une fagon plus systématique. On pourrait dire que cette expérience 
a constitué, vu d'ailleurs son succés, un intéressant précédent. Il serait, certes, 
exagéré de suggérer que le cas qui sera par la suite analysé fut un pas décisif 
vers l'unification européenne. En effet, ni les objectifs auquels il visait, ni 
l'étendue de la coopération qui s’ensuivit ne peuvent être comparés à la con- 
ception contemporaine de la Coopération Politique Européenne (C.P.E.). 
On peut toutefois, le considérer comme un apport, involontaire, à la constru- 
ction de l'idée de l'Europe, idée à laquelle seront données plus tard, des suites 
conscientes et des dimensions sérieuses. 

L'effort méme qui suit, d'établir une comparaison entre ces deux formes 
de coopération constitue une entreprise pédante: alors que, d'une part, il y a 
simplement une coopération plus systématisée en vue d'aboutir au réglement 
d'un différend particulier, d'autre part un systéme complet s'est instauré, qui 
couvre d'autres besoins et d'autres buts, utilisant même des moyens techni- 
ques tout à fait modernes. 

Ainsi il ne doit pas être considéré que ce bref aperçu vise en fait à établir 
une comparaison entre deux systémes de coopération assez étrangers entre 
eux mais plutót à apporter quelques éléments, peut-étre nouveaux, à l'étude 
de la progression historique de l'idée de l'unification de l'Europe. 


* + k 


Le prétexte qui déclencha la coopération au niveau technique plus systé- 
matique entre les Puissances européennes fut l’affaire de la délimitation de 
la frontière gréco-turque, conformément aux stipulations du Congrès de 
Berlin, de 1878. La phase conclusive du règlement de ce litige, qui durait depuis 
trois ans déjà, par les six Puissances, a constitué le point de départ de cette 
coopération plus pratique, afin que la solution puisse être trouvée et appliquée. 
Il va sans dire que les Puissances, même avant cette période, collaboraient 
d’une facon étroite, pour desservir l’ensemble de leurs intéréts. C’est, entre 


3. Les six Grandes Puissances européennes étaient l'Allemagne, l'Autriche-Hongrie, 
a Grande Bretagne, la France, la Russie, l'Italie. 
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autres, l'évolution des moyens de communication et l'utilisation du télé- 
graphe qui a donné une impulsion décisive à l'intensification de la concerta- 
tion entre les Ministéres des Affaires Etrangéres et leurs missions à l'étranger. 
Il devient de coutume dorénavant, pour les capitales de cábler en méme temps 
des instructions vers leurs ambassades auprés des autres Puissances. 

Malgré la pratique décrite ci-haut, les négociations à Constantinople—qui 
ont constitué la derniére phase de l'annexion de la Thessalie et d'une partie 
de l’Epire par la Gréce—entre les ambassadeurs des six Puissances et les 
représentants de l'Empire Ottoman, depuis février jusqu'à mai 1881, ont créé 
dans les capitales européennes la nécessité d'une concertation plus musclée: 
C'est cette nécessité qui fut, dans une certaine mesure, un présage involontaire, 
certes, de la Coopération Politique Européenne contemporaine, 90 années 
plus tard. 

Les raisons profondes de la nécessité de systématiser la concertation qui 
résulta pendant cette courte période entre les six ambassadeurs à Constanti- 
nople et leurs capitales respectives, découlent, entre autres, d'une part des 
conditions politiques qui prévalaient alors en Europe dans le contexte du 
système des alliances qui faisait surface et qui avait comme épicentre l'Empire 
Allemand, et d'autre part de la nature des négociations, elles-mêmes, avec la 
Sublime Porte. 

Conformément aux accords passés—qui n'ont cependant pas été finale- 
ment respectés—ces négociations auraient eu lieu d'une facon non-proto- 
colaire; chaque ambassadeur aurait des contacts séparés avec les représentants 
ottomans; puis ils se rencontreraient à six pour comparer les réactions de 
leurs interlocuteurs et pour dresser la ligne commune à suivre lors des contacts 
du lendemain. , 

La proposition pour une concertation plus pratique entre les ambassa- 
deurs des Puissances à Constantinople fut soumise par le Ministre frangais 
des Affaires Etrangères Barthélémy Saint Hilaire“; c'est lui qui a lancé l'idée 
que les six ambassadeurs informent leurs capitales par des "télégrammes 
identiques" sur le cours des négociations. Le 5 février 1881 il suggérait à 
l'ambassadeur britannique à Paris plus particuliérement ceci: 

“Afin d'éviter des retards et de simplifier la marche de la négociation, il 
m'a paru que les Représentants des Puissances à Constantinople, tout en 
agissant auprés de la Porte Ottomane par des démarches individuelles et 
séparées, pourraient utilement convenir de comparer ensemble les réponses 


4. Une première suggestion de cette idée de la part du Ministre français apparaît dans 
les archives autrichiennes (Haus-Hof-und Staats archiv) (H.H.S.A.) depuis le 26.1.1881. 
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qu'ils recevraient, et se concerter pour informer leurs gouvernements respectifs 
par des télégrammes identiques"5. 

Cette coopération visait à ce que les gouvernements puissent “étre en 
mesure de se concerter et s'exprimer"? à partir de la même base sur l’évolution 
des négociations, parce que, autrement, il y aurait danger que "cette concerta- 
tion s'avère difficile et donne lieu à des malentendus”’. 

Les autres Puissances ont accepté la proposition comme utile; ainsi, 
le premier télégramme identique de Constantinople fut expédié en langue 
française vers les six Ministères des Affaires Etrangères, le 20 février 1881, 
à l'occasion de l'ouverture des négociations. Ce systéme a duré jusqu'au 25 
mai 1881, c'est-à-dire jusqu'à la signature entre les ambassadeurs des Puis- 
sances et les Représentants de la Porte des deux accords relatifs à la cession 
4 la Gréce de la Thessalie et la partie de l'Epire qui en avait été convenu. 

Cette pratique s'appliquait seulement à Constantinople. Par contre 
aucune procédure analogue n'avait été prévue pour les délibérations des 
Représentants des Puissances à Athénes. Dans la capitale grecque il n'y aurait 
pas, certes, de négociations. Toutefois, les ambassadeurs à Athénes avaient 
à remplir un róle crucial: il fallait qu'ils informent leurs capitales sur les 
réactions du gouvernement hellénique pendant le cours des négociations à 
Constantinople et aprés leur issue, afin qu'elles prennent leurs mesures pour 
empécher toute action prématurée, intempestive et dangeureuse du cabinet 
grec; ce dernier devait accepter paisiblement l'amputation des titres qu'il 
avait recueilli tant au Congrés qu'à la Conférence de Berlin et s'incliner devant 
les sacrifices territoriaux auquels il serait, ainsi, invité à souscrire. 

Suite aux télégrammes identiques des ambassadeurs à Constantinople, 
les Ministéres des Affaires Etrangéres envoyaient souvent leurs vues à leurs 
missions diplomatiques auprés des autres Cours, afin que soit créée à temps, 
par l'influence mutuelle, la convergence des positions nécessaires et que les 
instructions adéquates et identiques soient mandées à la capitale Ottomane. 
Il va sans dire que les ambassadeurs auprés de la Porte, à part les “télégram- 
mes identiques" avaient le droit d'envoyer des câbles nationaux qui conte- 
naient des informations supplémentaires et par lesquels ils portaient des 
jugements personnels. 


5. Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de la France: lettre de Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, 5.2.1881; adressée à l'ambassadeur britannique à Paris, Elliot. 

6. H.H.S.A. Telegramme de l'ambassadeur autrichien à Paris, le baron Beust, adressé 
au Ministre autrichien des Affaires Etrangères, le baron Haymerle, 26.1.1881. 

7. H.H.S.A. Télégramme de l'ambassadeur autrichien à Paris, le baron Beust, adressé 
au Ministre autrichien des Affaires Etrangères, le baron Haymerle, 29.1.1881. 
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Le but primordial auquel visait le Ministre francais avec sa proposition 
était, comme il a déjà été expliqué, l'information identique des cabinets des 
Puissances sur le cours des délibérations à Constantinople. Cependant, les 
ambassadeurs ont vite dépassé leurs instructions sur cette pratique, vu la 
tournure positive qu'ont pris les négociations; c'est ainsi qu'ils ont pris 
l'initiative, au delà d'informer leurs gouvernements, de leur soumettre égale- 
ment des propositions concernant des actions que les six devraient entre- 
prendre, pas seulement envers la Porte mais méme envers Athénes. L' élar- 
` gissement de cette manière de leur mandat fut, sans aucun doute, trés impor- 
tant: il eut comme résultat l'extension de la coopération pratique de facon 
à englober un autre pays tiers, à savoir la Gréce; en méme temps il différencie 
la nature de cette collaboration de façon à la faire paraître plus proche de la 
pratique de la coopération politique contemporaine, comme elle est mani- 
festée entre les *Douze". Il est intéressant de noter que dans un cas particulier 
ce sont les suggestions des ambassadeurs qui ont été, finalement, retenues par 
les capitales et non l'avis soumis par une de celles-ci®. 

Il appert donc de ce qui précède, que cette nouvelle forme de coopéra- 
tion plus systématique des Puissances principales, comportait des différences 
substentielles en comparaison à la coopération politique non-institutionalisée 
en vigueur actuellement. Cette différence est düe, entre autres, au caractére 
ad hoc de celle-là alors que la C.P.E. dessert des objectifs plus larges et à plus 
long terme. Une autre raison est, certes, l'évolution depuis lors des moyens 
de communication. 

Référence a déjà été faite aux visées plutót restreintes de la coordination 
des ambassadeurs à Constantinople. Par contre les buts de la Coopération 
Politique Européenne sont beaucoup plus vastes. Conformément au Rapport 
du Luxembourg? les objectifs de cette coopération sont les suivants: 

— assurer par une information et des consultations réguliéres une meil- 
leure compréhension mutuelle sur les grands problémes de politique inter- 
nationale, 

— renforcer leur solidarité en favorisant une harmonisation des points 
de vue, la concertation des attitudes et, lorsque cela apparaitra possible et 
souhaitable, 

— des actions communes. 

Cette procédure, aprés avoir passé par l'"unification politique" des 


8. Au texte d'une note verbale qui serait adressée au cabinet d’Athénes, soumis aux 
capitales par Vienne, a été préferé celui rédigé par les ambassadeurs à Constantinople. 
9. Rapport de Luxembourg, 27.10.1970. Deuxiéme partie, I. 
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Etats-membres de la Communauté Economique Européenne, préparera les 
voies d'une “Europe unie”! qui débouchera sur l'"Union Européenne", 

De ce qui précéde, la différence spécifique entre la C.P.E. et la pratique 
de 1881 peut &tre facilement décelée: c'est l'idée qui transcend la coopération 
contemporaine, à savoir le dessein déclaré et de long cours de l'unification 
par étapes de la politique étrangére des partenaires!?. Un tel objectif manquait 
de la pratique appliquée à Constantinople. La coopération se limitait au sujet 
particulier des négociations qui s'y tenaient, pour régler définitivement cette 
derniére question, encore en suspens, du Congrés de Berlin. 

Toutefois, malgré la divergence de principe précitée, les deux systémes 
présentent nombre de points communs quant à leur conception plus générale: 
la meilleure compréhension réciproque, le renforcement de la solidarité des 
partis, l'harmonisation de leurs vues, et, il va sans dire, l'entreprise d'actions 
communes envers des pays tiers, à savoir en 1881 tant envers l'Empire Otto- 
man, qu'envers la Gréce, par la suite. 

La réalisation de ces objectifs demandait, donc, la création d'un systéme ' 
adéquat de communications pour l'information urgente et similaire des Etats 
qui coopéraient ainsi, pour pouvoir arriver au consensus nécessaire et entre- 
prendre des actions communes. 

Ce systéme de communication en 1881 fut plutót élémentaire. Cependant, 
il fut instauré en fonction de la courte période que durerait la coopération 
des ambassadeurs à Constantinople. Chacun des chefs de mission des Puis- 
sances auprés de la Porte envoyait, par ses propres moyens et en utilisant 
son chiffre national, à son Ministére le texte du “télégramme identique". 
Par la suite, vu le manque de systéme télégraphique spécial entre les six Mini- 
stères des Affaires Etrangères, ceux-ci échangeaient des câbles nationaux avec 
leurs ambassades dans les autres capitales, pour aviser les Ministres de leurs 
vues, et se coordonner ainsi à six. Malgré le caractére élémentaire de ce sy- 
stéme, il fut assez convenable pour contribuer d'une maniére substentielle 
au succés des objectifs des Puissances. 

Par contre dans le contexte de la C.P.E., un réseau spécial de télex sous 


10. Rapport de la Haye, 2.12.1969, art. 3 et 15. 

11. Rapport de Paris, 21.10.1972, art. 16. 

12. La C.P.E. (Rapport de Copenhague, 23.7.1973 et Rapport de Londres, 13.10.1981) 
prévoit plusieurs niveaux de coopération politique: Le Conseil Européen (chefs d'Etat ou 
de gouvernement), le conseil des Ministres (des Affaires Etrangéres), le Comité Politique 
(Directeurs des Affaires Politiques) et les groupes de travail (experts des directions com- 
pétentes des Ministères des Affaires Etrangères). 
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le sigle de COREU (Correspondance Européenne) relie, depuis 1973, directe- 
ment les Ministéres des Affaires Etrangéres des partenaires entre eux. Ce 
réseau hautement moderne constitue la pierre angulaire, l'instrument par 
excellence indispensable, pour la mise en pratique de la coopération politique 
dans cette période pendant laquelle les relations internationales revétent un 
caractére tellement compliqué. 

Dans le systéme de la C.P.E. la Présidence™, assumée par chaque état- 
membre selon une rotation semestrielle, joue le róle de coordonnatrice des 
vues exprimées par les partenaires. C'est la Présidence qui recueille les vues 
sur un probléme qui a éventuellement surgi dans un pays tiers et communique 
le résultat du consensus, ainsi formé, c'est-à-dire la résultante des différentes 
opinions exprimées, à l'ambassade qui assume respectivement la Présidence 
dans ce pays tiers, qui en fait part à son tour, aux missions diplomatiques des 
autres partenaires4, Par un processus analogue les ambassadeurs des “Douze” 
dans un pays tiers, qui coopérent également entre eux dans le contexte de la 
C.P.E., adressent, par le biais de leur président au Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres du pays qui assume la Présidence des “Douze”, leurs vues sur un 
sujet donné. Cette dernière doit les communiquer, par le réseau COREU 
aux autres partenaires. 

Les circonstances qui prévalaient en 1881 ne demandaient pas une institu- 
tion comme celle de la Présidence. Aucun pays n'avait assumé un róle de 
coordinateur. Dans une certaine phase des débats entre les six Puissances, 
Bismarck prit l'initiative pour que l'accord sur la procedure à suivre à Con- 
stantinople soit conclu. Il essaya de fixer également, en quelque fagon, le 
résultat de ces négociations. 

Cependant, à la capitale ottomane, ot étaient recueillies les instructions 
nationales des cabinets européens, le doyen du corps diplomatique (et, par 
conséquent, le plus ancien des ambassadeurs des Puissances) l'ambassadeur 
allemand, conte Hatzfeldt, était considéré, simplement, comme un “primus 
inter pares” au cours des délibérations entre les six, sans être cependant compé- 
tent pour la coordination de leurs vues, ce que d'ailleurs il voulait éviter à tout 
prix. Selon un autre point similaire entre les deux systémes, les ambassadeurs 
auprés de la Porte n'avaient pas le droit —ni la possibilité technique— de 


13. La Présidence est assumée par un état-membre de la C.E.E. sur tous les niveaux de 
la coopération politique. La rotation par semestre se fait par ordre alphabétique, conforme- 
ment au nom du pays dans sa langue nationale, e.g. EAAAZ, DEUTSCHLAND. 

14. Il se peut que dans une capitale les “Douze” ne solent pas tous représentés. Dans le 
cas donc, oü Ia Présidence n'y est pas représentée, la présidence locale est assumée par un 
autre ambassadeur. 
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communiquer avec leurs collégues dans l'autre pays intéressé, en Gréce. 
Leurs suggestions concernant des démarches auprés du gouvernement d’ 
Athenes étaient transmises justement par télégramme identique aux six capi- 
tales respectives, qui, elles, les retransmettaient à Athénes, avec des instructions 
relatives. 

C'est de la méme façon que la Présidence de la C.P.E. après la formation 
du consensus communautaire par COREU, transmet les instructions pour 
action à son ambassade au pays tiers. Or, les ambassadeurs dans un autre 
pays, ne peuvent pas, eux, communiquer leurs vues ou suggestions directe- 
ment à ce pays tiers; cela peut se faire uniquement par le truchement de la 
Présidence”. 

La coopération des Puissances décrite plus haut ne s'est pas limitée au 
différend gréco-turc. Elle a été poursuivie, peu aprés, en 1882, pendant la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs des Puissances à Constantinople pour l'affaire 
de l'Egypte. Entretempsleur coopération s'est systématisée encore davantage, 
puisque les six ambassadeurs à la capitale ottomane se rencontraient réguliére- 
ment pour échanger des informations ou prendre des décisions concernant 
les questions d’actualité*. Cette concertation trouve son équivalent à la 
concertation réguliére des ambassadeurs des pays-membres de la C.E.E. en 
pays tiers, dans le contexte de la C.P.E. 


ah o* 


Il est naturel que de la comparaison des deux systémes entreprise par 
cette étude, ressortent plutót les différences qui existent que les points, plus 
discrets, de leurs similarités. Or, le lecteur doit necessairement prendre en 
considération d'une part les objectifs restreints de l'un, —de la coopération 
des Puissances en 1881,—tant du point de vue de sa durée que de sa substance, 
et d'autre part les moyens techniques imparfaits de cette période. Toutefois, 
l'idée vraiment originale du Ministre francais des Affaires Etrangéres a contri- 
bué d'une fagon décisive à ce que les Puissances réglent avec succés le litige 
gréco-turc de délimitation des frontiéres, qui durait depuis déjà trois ans, en 
formant un ensemble plus articulé et plus dynamique. Il doit étre admis que 
cette pratique fut le résultat d'une résolution exceptionelle qui a facilité la 


15. Par exemple, les ambassadeurs communautaires au Liban peuvent suggérer l'opportu- 
nité d'une démarche pour le probléme Libanais pas seulement envers Beyrouth mais égale- 
ment envers Damas ou Tel-Aviv. 

16. AYE Rapport de l'ambassadeur grec à Paris, N. Mavrocordatos adressé al Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Ch. Tricoupis, 9-21.9.1882. 
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formation de l'unanimité recquise et, par conséquent l'atteinte des objectifs 
des Puissances. Ce sont les mémes objectifs auquels vise la Coopération Politi- 
que Européenne contemporaine, mais dans un but beaucoup plus élargi, 
à savoir “l'unification” de la politique étrangère et l'union de l’Europe des 
“Douze” partenaires qui constituent actuellement la Communauté Euro- 
péenne. 

L'imagination est un élément indispensable pour atteindre des objectifs 
importants, même par des efforts de longue haleine. Il est, évidemment, diffi- 
cile de prétendre que l'initiative de Barthélemy Saint Hilaire a constitué un 
certain stimulus vers l'unification européenne. Mais il ne peut pas être exclus 
que de tels incidents ou de telles inspirations fortuites peuvent contribuer à 
la création d'un précédent, d'une atmosphére, qui, par la suite, facilite la 
conception de visions plus vastes. Il se peut, donc, que cet incident de par- 
cours dans le contexte des relations entre les Grandes Puissances, en 1881, 
en fut, lui aussi, un tel élément. 


BERND J. FISCHER 
ITALIAN POLICY IN ALBANIA, 1894-1943 


The Straits of Otranto which separate Albania and southern Italy by 
forty miles of Adriatic Sea have always served more as a bridge than a barrier, 
providing escape, a cultural span and a convenient invasion route, The proxi- 
mity between the two areas facilitated numerous connections including classical 
contacts and the establishment of large Albanian colonies in southern Italy 
following the defeat of Skenderbeg, the 15th century Albanian national hero. 
During the last quarter of the 19th century more active Italian interest trans- 
formed these occasional encounters into increasingly significant involvement, 
eventually culminating in the invasion and annexation of Albania during the 
waning years of Mussolini’s regime. 

Ttalian interest in Albania during the 19th and 20th centuries was expressed 
in erratic terms fluctuating from neglect to furious, often ill-planned and badly 
executed activity. Despite the enigmatic nature of the connection, a pattern of 
policy emerges and with it a number of individuals who, if not completely 
responsible for the policy, certainly mirror its direction and intent. This policy 
can be roughly divided into three stages. The first stage consists of the cultural 
contribution of the Italo-Albanians best exemplified by the active involvement 
of Anselmo Lorrecchio, a lawyer and publicist who dedicated his boundless 
energies to the awakening of his co-nationals across the Adriatic. 

Lorrecchio and the Italo-Albanians, activated primarily by Italian unifica- 
tion and the renewed European interest in linguistics, initiated a dynamic 
cultural movement based upon the revival of Albanian history, language and 
folklore. Lorrecchio hoped to encourage a similar cultural awakening among 
indigenous Albanians by establishing contacts with Albanian patriots. To 
facilitate this plan, Lorrecchio, with Shiro and DeRada, organized a series 
of linguistic. congresses in 1895 and 1897 pledged to the establishment of a 
united alphabet, a dictionary, to the formation of an Albanian national society 
and the opening of large scale relations with Albanians in the homeland?. 


1. Stavro Skendi, “Albanian Political Thought and Revolutionary Activity, 1881-1912” 
Südost-Forschungen (vol, 13, 1954), p. 170, 
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In the newspaper, La Nazione Albanese, which Lorrecchio organized to comple- 
ment the congress, he proclaimed that “we are in Italy 200,000 Albanians 
dispersed in the fertile land of Sicily and the southern provinces...in order 
to relate the happy memories of our greatness...it is necessary that we under- 
stand each other through writing"?. 

Lorrecchio also argued for Albanian unity on various different levels. 
First he called for unity among indigenous Albanians urging them to “...not 
believe all the false ministers of religion who have made use of the names of 
Christ and Mohammed in order to keep us divided. God and Allah, Moham- 
med and Christ point out to us only one road; to keep our fatherland united 
and respected”®. As a politically astute individual, the Italo-Albanian lawyer 
recognized the importance of cultural, religious and linguistic unity before 
any further step could be accomplished. Once the discussion of what direction 
that further step should take began to occupy the collective energy of the Italo- 
Albanians, rifts began to appear not only within the community in Italy, but 
also among the Italo-Albanians on one side and the indigenous Albanians 
on the other. 

Although Lorrecchio's movement started strictly on the cultural plane, 
by 1897 politics had been added to the agenda. Two schools of thought quickly 
developed with the more radical under G. Shiro advocating immediate inde- 
pendence for Albania. Shiro postulated that since Turkey would not grant 
Albania its independence and since piecemeal concessions would never achieve 
the desired result, revolution remained the only alternative*. Towards this 
end the radicals raised money and recruits under the leadership of General 
G. Garibaldi. 

Lorrecchio, like many indigenous Albanian leaders, pursued a more 
moderate course?. Aside from adhorring bloodshed he argued that “either 
the revolution will be victorious (and do you believe that the Albanians are 
in a condition to constitute an independent State?) and then the consequences 
are evident. Or the revolution will be suppressed and suffocated and in such 
a case it is still worse". More significantly, he feared that a revolution would 
most likely lead to European intervention and a possible division of Albanian 


2. Stavro Skendi, The Albanian National Awakening 1878-1912 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1967), p. 217. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., p. 222. 

5. Leften Stavrianos, The Balkans Since 1463 (New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, 
1958), pp. 507-508. ' 

6. Skendi, The Albanian National Awakening, p. 224. 
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lands in the process. On the strength of these arguments Lorrecchio opted 
instead to support a program of reform and autonomy’. His plan, which he 
expected the Italian government and the governments of other powers to fully 
support, included a call for internal regulation which would enable Albanians 
to establish contact with the civilized world. This contact was eventually to 
be extended into some sort of unity with the Italo-AJbanians. 

Many indigenous patriots who had warmly welcomed Italo-Albanian 
cultural achievements became suspicious as political activity increased. Faik 
Konitza, a leader in the national movement, questioned whether Garibaldi 
could see Albanian interests the way Albanians could see them. He pointed 
out that Garibaldi had also helped defend Greek claims to northern Albania 
and had announced his intention to fight for Macedonian interests which 
often conflicted with those of the Albanians. Konitza saved most of his elo- 
quence for a sustained literary barrage against Lorrecchio and the La Nazione 
Albanese. He objected to Italo-Albanian political moves because their *blood 
had been mixed and their language corrupted", but more importantly because 
they were, first and foremost, Italian citizens and worked closely with the 
Italian government. Konitza was particularly contemptuous of Lorrecchio's 
planned unity which in Konitza's mind meant one of three things: "either the 
Albanians of Italy wanted to annex Calabria and Sicily to Albania, or they 
wanted to annex Albania to Calabria and Sicily or they wanted to rise and 
immigrate en masse to Albania", 

Despite this increasing distrust near the end of the century, the contribu- 
tion of Lorrecchio and the Italo-Albanians was very positive. Their activity 
had worked as a strong incentive for the national movement in Albania which 
might otherwise have been considerably delayed. Equally as important, the 
Italo-Albanians mobilized Italian public opinion against the efforts of powers 
hostile to the interest of Italy in Albania, thereby raising the Albanian question 
in Europe. Interest was aroused even at the highest levels. William II of 
Germany complained at one point that Albania had hypnotized Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy, that he knew all about every man, rife and cartridge in the 
country and that hecould quote the names of all the Albanian brigand chiefs?. 

Political involvement on the part of the Italo-Albanians was coordinated 
with and quickly superseded by the rapid development of official Italian 


7. Skendi, *Albanian Political Thought and Revolutionary Activity, 1881-1912", pp. 
171-172. ? 

8. Skendi, The Albanian National Awakening, p. 279. 

9. Christopher Seton-Watson, Italy from Liberalism to Fascism 1870-1926 (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1967), pp. 336-337, 
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government interest in Albania. This second stage of Italian involvement 
became serious only with the advent of Franceso Crispi as prime minister in 
1879. Before 1875 Italy was generally indifferent to foreign affairs and spent 
most of its energies dealing with the problems of unification and its after- 
math. This attitude was best expressed by Prime Minister Agostina Depretis 
in 1875 who stated, “When I see:an international question on the horizon, 
I open my umbrella till it has passed"19, This soon changed, however, with 
the advent of more internationally minded leaders and the Balkan crisis of 
1875-1878, which emphasized the weakness of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Italian government had an obvious strategic interest in Albania since 
its occupation would ensure any power complete control of the Adriatic. 
Italian naval specialists eyed Vloré with more than a little interest since 
Venice and Brindisi were considered insufficient for Italy’s purposes, leaving 
Italy with no suitable base for naval operations on its west coast!!. As long as 
this strategic position remained in the hands of the Ottoman Empire, Italy 
was satisfied. As soon as the future of the empire in Europe was seriously 
questioned, official Italy had to abandon its disinterest in foreign affairs for 
it could not afford to leave the future of Albania to chance or worse, to the 
Austrians. 

Franceso Crispi, who possessed the same active aggressive temperament 
as Lorrecchio, was primarily responsible for the construction of what seemed to 
be a new active policy. He announced dramatically that “there are some who 
for 27 years were inclined to believe that Italy was forced to wait upon a word 
from Paris or Berlin. But the day came when the man arose who believed that 
Italy was the equal of all nations and who intended to make Italy’s words 
heard and respected”!?. While Crispi supported his image of energy with his 
demagogic public utterances, his actual policy was often prudent and even 
hesitant. Although he boldly announced that the aim of Italian policy was the 
liberation of the suppressed nationalities, his actual policy strove for the poli- 
tical status-quo in Albania. 

His conspiratorial temper and’ the fact that Austria was moving on the 
cultural and economic plane, however, convinced him that efforts must be 


10. Luigi Villari, Italy (London: E. Benn, 1929), p. 164. 
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made to increase Italian prestige in Albania. What ensued became known as 
the furor consularis, a desperate attempt to outdo the Austrians in the cultural 
and economic fields. Crispi was fond of maintaining that “I do not understand 
modest policies”, and the course which he initiated does justice to this state- 
ment!*. At one point Lorrecchio was driven to proclaim that “the Italians 
with their mania to found schools, new consulates and new commercial agencies 
in Albania, regarded this land as an Italian province”, and this resulted in 
Albanian distrust of Italo-Albanians and Italians in general”. 

Rather than attract more support, the furious Italian activity turned away 
many Albanian patriots who had previously regarded Italy as the last hope. 
Ismail Kemal Bey, the most far sighted patriot during the period of indepen- 
dence and initially a supporter of Italy, told the Austrian ambassador in Paris 
shortly before independence that he had finally come to the conclusion that 
Austria-Hungary was the only real defender of Albanian interests?*. 

Anti-Italian feeling became even more widespread as Crispi’s status-quo 
policy ceased to be practiced when European Turkey disintegrated shortly 
before World War I. With the coming of the war, Italian statesmen saw an 
opportunity to take Valona and Sesano, which they did in October 1914. 
Italy further pressed its military advantages by declaring a protectorate over 
all of Albania in June 1917, but received little support either in Paris or in 
Tirana. Italian foreign minister Baron Sonnino’s rigid policy of maintaining 
an Italian protectorate over Albania with no compensation for its neighbors 
was completely unacceptable to the powers, who subsequently isolated the 
Italians. Meanwhile, Albanian patriots, including Ahmed Zogu, initiated 
military operations against the Italians. Because of this Albanian pressure 
and because of internal problems, the Italians withdrew from Albania, bringing 
their short occupation to an end. This retreat also brought the second phase 
of Italo-Albanian relations to an end. 

Unlike the Italo-Albanian phase where positive results clearly outweight 
the negative ones, the balance sheet for Crispi’s phase is much less one-sided. 
Crispi, who often boasted that “Italy is on the march”, made many major 
contributions to the nervous tension of Europe". The Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs, Count Berchtold, noted in 1914 that Italian malpractices in 
Albania could fill a 500 page bcok®%. 
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Added to the general increase of international anxiety, Crispi’s policy 
also produced some negative effects for Albania. Italy’s status-quo politics 
did much to retard the efforts of Albanian patriots to change Albania’s posi- 
tion within the Ottoman Empire. The division among patriots which the Italo- 
Albanians had precipitated was significantly widened by Italy’s aggressive 
cultural and economic penetration. The Austro-Italian conflict further empha- 
sized the religious and tribal differences among the Albanians, a devastating 
disservice to an already seriously divided people. Xenophobia, which had for 
so long prevented contact between Albania and the modern world, was rein- 
forced to a certain extent as the Italians tried to do too much too soon. 

The picture would be incomplete, however, if the positive aspects of 
Crispi’s policies were not mentioned. The Italian government, through its 
efforts in shipping, trade and education, had exposed many Albanians to 
western ideas and western culture. Although Italy’s presence and its quarrel 
with Austria divided some Albanians, it also made them more aware of their 
national interests and individuality. Crispi’s policy of status-quo protected 
Albania from its rather covetous neighbors, and in the final analysis, while 
providing for her self-interest, Italy was at least partially responsible for the 
creation of the independent Albanian state. 

. Following World War I relations with Albania experienced a short lull 
because Italy was plagued by serious domestic problems. With the advent 
of fascism, however, Italy launched the third and by far the most active phase 
of its relations with Albania, characterized by an aggressive expansionistic 
foreign policy geared towards economic and political domination. This some- 
what more complex phase can be broken down into two parts, one with Mus- 
solini himself providing the direction for Italian policy. 

In 1920 Mussolini had condemned Italy’s abandonment of Albania as 
a “second Caporetto”, complaining bitterly that “a few thousand Albanian 
rebels have thrown a Big Power like Italy overboard”!®. He went on to assert 
that “when I heard of the evacuation of Valona I wept. And this is not just 
a rhetorical phrase"39, Once he was well on his way towards power consolida- 
tion, Mussolini, always acutely aware of public relations, felt obligated to make 
good his earlier bellicose, Crispi-like statements. 

Mussolini began with economic domination which proved to be a realitive- 
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ly simple undertaking considering Albania’s desperate economic situation. 
Ahmed Zogu, who dominated Albanian politics during the interwar period, 
made Italy’s task all the more simple by soliciting aid. Rome was the logical 
choice for Zogu since Italy was the only country financially sound enough 
and with enough strategic interest to be willing to underwrite the chaotic 
Albanian economy. The first step came in January 1924 when Zogu initialed a 
secret shipping and trade pact in exchange for a large personal Joan to help 
him with his domestic political problems?!. This was followed by an agreement 
regulating the exchange of workers, Italian colonization in Albania as well 
as other business concerns??. The cornerstone of the growing economic relation- 
ship, however, and the virtual destruction of Albania’s economic independence 
came with the offer of a substantial loan guaranteed by Albanian customs 
receipts”, 

The price for all of this was of course high and included a secret military 
agreement and two open pacts which restricted Albania’s freedom of action 
in many fields. Apart from the traditional mutual protection clauses, the secret 
military agreement bound Albania in the event of an armed conflict to place 
its military under Italian command“, With the Pact of Friendship and Security 
of 1926, the Italians guaranteed Zogu’s regime directly but required that he 
conclude no military or political pacts with other powers. Finally, in the second 
Tirana pact of 1927, Zog was required to transform the small Albanian army 
into little more than a mercenary force in the pay of the Italians”. 
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These last two agreements basically constructed a defacto Italian protecto- 
rate over Albania, mitigated only by Zogu’s ability to hold the Italians at bay 
with his often masterful use of traditional oriental politics®. The German 
minister in Tirana, Rudolf von Kardorff mentioned at the time; “nach orientali- 
scher Denkweise hat er (Zogu) sich darauf verlassen, dass die Suppe nicht so 
heiss, wie sie gekocht, gegessen werde und sich Gelegenheiten finden würden, 
den Kopf aus der italienischen Schlinge zu ziehen”. 

Zogu was able to live with these serious encroachments on Albania’s 
sovereignty and independence as long as his own unstable position required 
direct outside military and political support. Once he had transformed Albania 
into a monarchy and proclaimed himself King Zog I in 1928, Italian guarantees 
to protect the political status-quo became not only superflous but irksome. 
The continually increasing Italian presence in Albania had triggered the natural 
xenophobia which seems to be a significant characteristic in the Albanian 
national character. Anti-Italian feeling became evident among all segments 
of Albanian society including members of the lower classes, the peasants and 
the soldiers, members of the upper classes, the small intelligensia and the 
landowners and even among Zog’s own political bureaucracy. While Zog’s 
position was never directly threatened as a result of the general antipathy 
towards the Italians, he was clever enough to recognize that he could not 
indefinitely ignore the express wishes of the majority of the population. Every- 
thing pointed to the need for some sort of a stand against the Italians. Zog 
chose as his issue the question of renewing the first Pact of Tirana which was 
due to expire in November 1931. By so doing, the king initiated the Italo- 
Albanian conflict which was to dominate Albanian politics during the 1930’s. 

Zog chose to make his move against the Italians by resisting their demands 
for renewal, because the pact was the clearest representation of Albania’s 
growing satellite status. When it was originally concluded, Albania was in 
a state of turmoil and Zog needed the security of an Italian guarantee for his 
own position. By 1931 however, the situation had changed considerably and 
Zog had been able to stabilize the regime and bring about a degree of tranquili- 
ty. Under these new conditions, the provisions of the pact dealing with internal 
stability constituted little more than a humiliating admission of weakness. 

For Mussolini the pact was equally important. By 1931 his failed Balkan 
policy had basically come down to Albania and even here Italian success 
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had been limited. The renewal of the pact, and the political implications 
attached to it could have demonstrated to Mussolini's domestic critics that 
the millions of lire already invested in Albania were producing positive political 
results. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Italians reacted immediately when 
after lengthy procrastination Zog finally officially announced that Italo- 
Albanian relations would henceforth be governed by the 1927 pact. Rome's 
obvious weapon was economic and Mussolini was not hesitant to use it. The 
first victim of the new period of hostility was anextremely generous loan, 
which Italy had extended to Albania in 1931 for the development of the Alba- 
nian army. To further indicate their displeasure, the Italians threatened to 
set in motion the recollection provisions of the original 1925 loan which 
would have removed Albania's only means of raising revenue, its customs 
receipts®. The Italians recognized that Albania was still not economically 
viable and that with increased pressure, Zog would eventually be foıced back 
into the Italian camp. 

Zog's timing in light of the world-wide depression was clearly unfortunate. 
At the beginning of 1931 Albania was as bad off as it had ever been. Various 
forms of capital accumulation had dried up at once. Because of the depression, 
the market for Albanian agricultural products collapsed. Immigrant remit- 
tances, always a major factor in the Albanian economy, also came to an end. 
The accumulation of foreign gold and silver left in Albania during the war 
years had by 1931 almost entirely found its way abroad again. Finally, the 
income from the 1925 loan which had provided work for many Albanians 
had by this time been all but exhausted. 

Although Zog introduced economies and alternative means of procuring 
financial aid, his inability to fully understand western economics helped to 
doom his efforts from the outset. He rapidly became aware that Albania would 
eventually be forced to compromise with Rome. Sensing that the Italians 
were more desperate than he, Zog dragged the negotiations out in the hopes 
of striking a hard bargain. 

The protracted talks were not concluded until early 1936. The king's 
obstructiveness had its rewards, for Italian demands were chipped away to 
the minimum to save face. Zog actually succeeded in extracting money from 
the Italian without committing himself to engagements which seriously en- 
croached on Albanian sovereignty. The agreement of 1936 included a compre- 
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hensive plan for the normalization of relations. In exchange for bailing Alba- 
nian out of its economic morass, Italy asked for a fifteen year harbor conces- 
sion at Durrés and the expansion of an Italian experimental farm. It was also 
rumored that a secret military provision accompanied the new agreements*®. 

In general the new relationship was based on a more businesslike nature, 
with most of the loans carrying normal interest and geared towards the crea- 
tion of a healthy economy, something which the Italians had always been 
unwilling to do. Zog emerged from the conflict as the clear winner. 

No one was more acutely aware of Rome’s failure than Count Galeazzo 
Ciano who took over the Italian foreign ministry in 1936 and initiated the 
second part of Italy’s Albanian policy during the fascist era. While Ciano 
was only responsible for this second part, his attitude and actions more clearly 
typified the fascist approach than did even those of Mussolini. Ciano shared 
many of the qualities of Lorrecchio and Criopi, including a great deal of energy 
and an aggressive manner. The Count, however, was young, inexperienced 
and irresponsible and managed in his few short years as foreign minister to 
completely destroy the good reputation that Italian diplomacy once had. His 
lapses of taste and bad manners alienated even Hitler who referred to him as 
“that disgusting boy”?0. 

Ciano instituted what he called the tona fascista in Italian foreign policy, 
hoping to. demonstrate how forceful and. aggressive the new order would be. 
He immediately stepped up pressure on Albania, already referred to by Musso- 
lini as “an Italian province without a prefect"?!, But Ciano's pressure proved 
as ineffective as Mussolini's had been. By early 1938 the Italian foreign mini- 
ster had come to the conclusion that Zog could never be completely dominated 
and that a "radical solution" had become necessary??. To convince Mussolini 
Ciano drew up a highly exaggerated report claiming that Albania possessed 
vast mineral wealth, could take at least another two million inhabitants and 
only waited for Italian intelligence to make it flourish. The Duce was forced 
to accept Ciano's word concerning Albania's bright future since in the many 
years of Italian post-war involvement, no one had bothered to complete a 
geological survey. 
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Ciano’s further plans included the assassination or at least the overthrow 
of Zog. The first plan was dropped shortly before the invasion and the second 
one simply failed”. The Count hoped to keep all of these plans highly secret 
by ordering the dissemination of varied rumors to “like an octopus...darken 
the waters”®. However, Ciano and his minions were notorious for their 
indiscretion and so the Germans were able to discover the plans even before 
the Italian military was told. 

The invasion and occupation of Albania climaxed the third phase of 
Italian involvement in Albanian affairs. It was, without a doubt, the least 
useful, with regard to Albania’s development. Although the potential for a 
positive effect was certainly there, considering the massive amount of money 
which the Italians expended, various factors destroyed any chance of benefit 
accruing from Italian expenditures. These factors include a series of personal 
shortcomings attributed to King Zog, suchas his lack of knowledge regarding 
ecopomics and more importantly, his inability to attract honest and capable 
advisers®. Zog once lamented that he had the misfortune to be served either 
by traitors or fools and of the two he preferred the latter?”. 

Italian motives, however, remain the most important consideration. 
Fascist Italy had no intention of helping Albania become a viable state because 
this would have ended Albania’s need for Rome; therefore, Mussolini and 
Ciano made certain that Italian money was either squandered on such un- 
productive projects as ostentatious government buildings or used to assist 
Italian military needs as with the construction of roads to the Yugoslav frontier 
and the enlargement of Durrës Harbor. The Italians accomplished these 
ends by the propicious use of bribery, thereby helping to sustain the corrupt 
Turkish social structure which continued to serve as a severe obstacle to 
modernization. Italian involvement during the fascist period constituted a 
serious distraction requiring King Zog to expend his energies opposing Italian 
penetration rather than attending to the serious needs of Albania. 
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The annexation of Albania offered the Italians an even clearer opportunity 
to demonstrate efficiency. The Italians were able to accomplish little or nothing. 
Ciano treated the country as a piece of personal property, naming a city after 
his wife, building himself hunting lodges and establishing private game reser- 
' ves8®, Italian adventurers swarmed over Albania while the party hierarchy 
- secured posts for their friends and concessions for themselves. Italian occupa- 
tion eventually ended in disaster, due to corruption, lack of financial account- 
ability and ultimately because Mussolini and Ciano could not resist another 
war in the Balkans*?. 

Ttalian involvement in Albania during the 19th and 20th centuries became 
ıncreasingly negative over the decades. Although it had begun on an altruistic 
basis, as the government became further involved, Italian moves rapidly be- 
came a threat to Albanian, territorial integrity and political sovereignty. The 
most significant positive Italian legacy came about somewhat unintentionally. 
Under the onslaught of Italian penetration, Albanians were encouraged 
towards a more rapid development of a national consciousness in order to 
stand as a unit against Italian expansion. 
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ARETI TOUNDA-FERGADI 


VIOLATIONS DE LA NEUTRALITE GRECQUE PAR LES 
PUISSANCES DE L’ENTENTE DURANT LA PREMIERE 
GUERRE MONDIALE 


Introduction 


La neutralité grecque lors de la Première Guerre Mondiale a été devenue 
plus claire en 1915, c'est-à-dire à l'époque ot Eleutherios Venizelos démis- 
sionnait pour la seconde fois. La conviction du roi Constantin selon laquelle 
la guerre se terminerait par un compromis entre les Empires du Centre et les 
puissances de l'Entente, l'avait conduit à conclure que la Grèce devait rester 
neutre. Les gouvernements grecs ont donc svivi, de 1915 à 1917, cette politi- 
que, la politique de la neutralité!. 

La neutralité imposait certaines obligations autant à la Gréce qu'aux 
belligérants. La Gréce, à partir du moment oi elle s'est déclarée neutre, s'est 
vue obligée d'interdire l'utilisation de son territoire par les états en guerre. 
Parallélement, les états belligérants ont accepté l'obligation réciproque basée 
‘sur le principe de l'inviolabilité du territoire neutre, c'est-à-dire de ne pas 
utiliser le territoire grec à des fins guerriéres. 

Cependant, durant la période allant de 1915 à 1917, la neutralité grecque 
a été violée par les puissances de l'Entente, qui ont occupé certaines îles de 
l'Egée. 

Il est connu que les giles de l'Egée attiraient depuis longtemps l’intérêt 
des grandes puissances! en raison de leur situation géographique. Durant 
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la Première Guerre Mondiale, les puissances alliées de la Grèce utilisaient 
les îles (la Grèce les occupait de facto) comme base militaire, surtout pour 
diriger leurs entreprises guerrières et pour servir leurs intérêts. 

Ces dernières années, un grand nombre de documents concernant les 
relations entre la Grèce et les puissances de l’Entente ont été mis à jours. 
Cependant, les détails concernant l’occupation des îles par les puissances 
alliées sont inconnus et un grand nombre d’événements importants qui s’y 
sont déroulés, provoqués par des membres des puissances alliées et surtout 
par la France, restent encore inconnus. 

Tout au long de cette étude, nous allons développer certains événements 
historiques notés lors des années 1915-1916, se rapportant à Castellorizo, 
Mytiléne, et Milos. 


Action Laffon 


L’immixtion des grandes puissances dans les affaires de la Gréce est 
un fait connu. Nous pouvons la démontrer grace aux démarches du vice- 
consul Francais à Rhodes, Laffon, à Castellorizo*. Laffon haissait la Gréce 
et critiquait ouvertement la politique du gouvernement grec et du roi Con- 
stantin. Il utilisait Rhodes comme base à ses activités en Orient contre les 
grecs qui y vivaient. Croyant servir les intéréts de sa patrie, le vice-consul 
frangais avait formé une bande de hors-la-loi ayant à leur téte un certain 
“Capitaine Marcos", contrebandier et pirate ayant de nombreuses condamna- 
tions à sa charge. Laffon finangait et ravitaillait cette bande, tandis que l’état- 
major italien, qui siégeait à Rhodes, tolérait cette action. Le but apparent de 
la bande était de passer en Orient et de s'emparer, soit disant, des dépôts 
de réapprovisionnement des sous-marins et de faire prisonniers les turcs. 
Sous ce prétexte, la bande de hors-la-loi se livrait à toutes sortes de pirateries 
et de pillages en Orient. De ces actes souffraient surtout les grecs installés là, 
, parce que, d'une part, c'étaient eux les principales victimes de ces vols, et 
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d’autre part, les turcs également victimes de vols se vengeaient sur la popula- 
tion grecque". 

Laffon, n’op£rait pas seulement en Orient, mais terrorisait aussi Castello- 
rizo avec Lakerdi et quelques-uns de ses partisans qu’il finangait. Lakerdi 
et ses partisans, pour assouvir leurs passions personnelles, calomniaient les 
autorités grecques installées sur l'ile en prétendant qu'elles servaient leurs 
propres intéréts ou qu'elles étaient hostiles à la France et enfin qu'elles la 
calomniaient. Laffon croyait ce que soutenaient les partisans de Lakerdi et 
menagait d'envoyer des navires de guerre pour bombarder Castellorizo et 
arrêter ceux que Lakerdi et ses hommes dénonceraient?. 

Le sous-gouverneur de Castellorizo, Ulysse Orologas donna des ren- 
seignements au consul général de Rhodes, Papadakis, concernant l'ingérence 
de Laffon à Castellorizo et des démarches de Lakerdi. Papadakis avait ren- 
contré, à bord du bateau à vapeur grec “Anatoli”, le sous-gouverneur de 
Castellorizo, Orologa, qui passait par Rhodes et se dirigeait vers Samos pour 
prendre ses fonctions. Les autorités de Rhodes lui avaient interdit de quitter 
Vile à la suite de certaines démarches du vice-consul français. Orologa avait 
plusieurs fois formulé ses griefs contre Laffon, lequel intervenait par l'inter- 
médiaire de Lakerdi et de ses partisans, dans les fonctions des autorités, 
faisant régner un climat de terreur sur l'ile. 


Événements à Castellorizo 


D'importants événements se sont déroulés à Castellorizo à la fin de 
1915. Tout d'abord, on nota une révolution régionale sous le commandement 
de Lakerdi®, et, quelques jours plus tard, l'occupation de l’île par les frangais®. 

La nuit du 4 décembre, Lakerdi, accusé d'insoumission et détenu à la 
prison de l’île, s'était mis d'accord avec ses partisans, lesquels aprés s'étre 
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armés, se rendirent à la prison et le délivrérent par la force. Ensuite, ils s' 
emparérent des armes et des munitions qui se trouvaient dans le dépót de 
la police, ils armérent environ soixante hommes et, en tirant des coups de feu, 
semérent la terreur chez les habitants de Castellorizo. Ils abolirent l'autorité 
et placérent sous garde sévére tous les fonctionnaires de l'Administration. 
Lakerdis fut proclamé chef de la force armée. La nuit du 7 décembre, l'équip- 


pe de Lakerdi se lança dans certaines autres activités qui avaient pour but d’ _ 


abolir complétement les autorités grecques, d'amener le drapeau grec et de 
hisser le drapeau français. Le vice-consul français Laffon approuvait les 
activités de Lakerdi. Notons aussi qu'il était l'incitateur principal de la rébel- 
lion et qu'il intervenait dans les affaires interieure de l'ile19. 

La situation créée à Castellorizo amena le gouvernement grec à prendre 
des mesures efficaces. Pour cela, le Ministére de la Marine commanda au 
croiseur “Eli” de se rendre à Castellorizo. Cet ordre fut donné le 9 décembre 
et 1’“Eli” qui avait jeté ancre à Syros avant d'aller à Castellorizo, naviga vers 
le Pirée. Là, un certain nombre de militaires embarquérent et furent trans- 
porté sur l'ile". | 

Le 11 décembre, le nouveau gouverneur de Castellorizo, un sous-lieute- 
nant de gendarmerie et 24 gendarmes montèrent à bord du navire. Par la 
suite, 1’“Elli” naviga vers Samos pour prendre d’autres hommes afin de ren- 
forcer la troupe qui se trouvait déjà sur le navire!?. 

Arrivés à Samos, le préfet communiqua au commandant du “Elli”, 
Ulysse Papavassiliou, que, le commandant du petit croiseur français, suivi 
du Consul anglais s'étaient présentés à lui et lui avaient confié que la route 
vers Castellorizo était dangereuse. Parallélement, le commandant du croiseur 
frangais "Province" envoya une lettre à Papavassiliou, sur le navire. Il lui 
demandait de le rencontrer afin de lui expliquer le grand danger que courrait 
P"Hlli" en se dirigeant vers Castellorizo. Lors de leur rencontre qui eu lieu 
à bord de l’“Elli”, le commandant français communiqua à son confrère grec 
que la route vers Castellorizo était dangereuse. Les barrages et les torpilles 
placées là pour arréter les sous-marins des puissances hostiles à la France 
rendaient cette route dangereuse.' Alors, Papavassiliou fit la remarque sui- 
vante: “le navire pourrait ne pas suivre l'itinéraire habituel" mais à cela, le 
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commandant français fit remarquer qu'on avait prévu d’isoler aussi les autres 
routes qui étaient tout aussi dangereuses. Le transit et l’entr&e dans le port 
de Castellorizo ne devaient étre tentés qu'aprés la destruction des barrages. 
Il ajouta qu'il avait lui-même participé à la construction des barrages et à 
la mise en place des torpilles et qu'il fallait au moins deux jours de travail 
pour tout détruire!?, 

Malgré les indications des français, l’“Elli” quitta Samos pour arriver, 
avec de nombreuses difficultés, à Castellorizo'*. Papavassiliou, invita à bord 
du navire le capitaine du port ainsi que le chef de la rébellion, Lakerdi. Dés 
son retour, l'officier envoyé en ville pour inviter les autorités de l'ile à bord 
de l’“Elli”, mentionna que la ville était occupée par des soldats d’infanterie 
de Ja marine frangaise, que des drapeaux frangais flottaient au dessus des 
établissements publics et que deux navires frangais se trouvaient dans le port. 
Un de ces deux navires était le cuirassé “Amiral Charnier". En effet, le méme 
jour à sept heures du matin, les francais occupérent Castellorizo aprés le 
débarquement de 500 soldats d’infanterie et de leurs armes. La flotte française 
occupait officiellement Castellorizo et le peuple l'avait acceuillie avec enthou- 
siasme!5, Le même jour, le porte parole du Consulat Français distribua de la 
farine aux rebelles, proposa la protection frangaise et demanda de hisser le 
drapeau frangais à la place du drapeau grec. Cette proposition fut rejetée par 
la partie du peuple restée fidéle®. 

Entre temps, aprés les renseignements donnés par l'officier à Papa- 
vassiliou, 1’“Elli” avait jeté l'ancre dans le port, et ses autorités étaient montés 
à bord ducroiseur «Jeanne d'Arc», utilisant le canot à vapeur. A bord du 
croiseur se trouvait le vice-amiral Moreau, chef de la 3e division de la flotte 
frangaise. Moreau communiqua à Papavassiliou qu'il occupait Castellorizo 
par ordre de son gouvernement, qu'il y avait établi des autorités politiques et 
militaires et que l'ile était sous ses ordres. Papavassiliou ne devait procéder 
à aucun débarquement”. 

En suite, l’“Elli” leva l'ancre, et le 16 décembre, sur l'ordre du Ministère 
de la Marine, navigua le long des cótes jusqu'à Samos ov les militaires qui 
se trouvaient sur le bateau débarquèrent". 
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L’occupation de Castellorizo par les frangais suscita, comme prévu, la 
réaction du gouvernement grec. Cette réaction prit forme avec l’application 
de la note de protestation adressée au gouvernement frangais. La note, oü 
étaient relatés en détail les événements de Castellorizo, se terminait par: 
*[...]Le gouvernement grec doit dénoncer au gouvernement frangais l'occupa- 
tion préméditée et forcée d'une ile habitée uniquement par des grecs. Ces 
grecs, avant de se révolter contre une longue occupation étrangére, mettaient 
volontiers leur bonneur sous l'occupation et l'administration de Ja Mére 
Patrie, et le Gouvernement Royal laisse juge le monde civilisé des événements 
que les autorités consulaires ont préparé en réalisant pareil attentat contre 
un état indépendant et souverain avec lequel la République Frangaise ne se 
trouvait pas en guerre"1?, 

Plusieurs capitales européennes, Constantinople et Washington prirent 
connaissance du contenu de la note adressée au gouvernement francais. De 
cette facon, la démarche de la France fut le centre de discussions. D'une ma- 
niére concréte, en Italie, le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres souligna que la 
démarche du gouvernement frangais lui semblait étrange et que la France 
aurait dà d'abord consulter le gouvernement grec, quand Coromilas, Ambas- 
sadeur de Gréce en Italie lui communiqua la protestation du gouvernement 
grec contre le gouvernement frangais. Ensuite, il parla à Coromilas d'une 
réponse de Paris déjà communiquée à Athénes mais que Coromilas ignorait. 
L'opinion publique, en Italie, ignorait ce qui s'était passé à Castellorizo. 
Quand elle fut mise au courant, l'opinion publique trouva étrange le fait 
qu'une île occupée et administrée par les grecs puisse devenir le théâtre d'une 
rébellion et que les frangais puissent débarquer sans que les autorités grec- 
ques se défendent??, Cela montre que les italiens n'approuvaient pas l'in- 
gérence des frangais à Castellorizo parce qu'ils considéraient cette occupation 
comme une entrave à leurs vues sur l'Orient?!, 

Romanos, l'Ambassadeur de Gréce à Paris, informa le Ministére des Af- 
faires Etrangéres grec que, lors d'un entretien avec Briand et le Directeur des 
Affaires Politiques, il n'avait pas manqué de faire remarquer que la seule solu- 
tion qu'accepterait le gouvernement grec concernant l'affaire de Castellorizo 


19. Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres à la Mission Grecque envoyée à Paris, no 13785, 
16 décembre 1915: AMdAE, BC, A/4, 5, 1915-1916, op. cit. 

20. Coromilas, Ambassadeur de Gréce à Rome, au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
no 13950, 18 décembre 1915: AMdAE, BC, A/4, 5, 1915-1916, op. cit. 

21. Papadakis, Consul Général de Gréce à Rhodes, au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
no 468, 31 décembre 1915: AMdAE, BC, A/4, 5, 1915-1916, op. cit. 
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serait le libre retour des autorités grecques??. Bien entendu, Romanos ne 
réussit pas à obtenir une réponse concréte mais à la suite d'un entretien qu'il 
eut le 19 décembre au matin au Ministère des Affaires Etrangères il ressortait 
que les dirigeants frangais étaient disposés à accepter la nécessité de la réin- 
stallation des autorités grecques sur l'ile de Castellorizo™. 

A Londres, Gennadios donnait des renseignements relatifs aux événe- 
ments de Castellorizo à sir Edward Grey. Le Premier Ministre anglais répon- 
dit qu'il savait seulement que quelques détachements frangais avaient dé- 
barqué là, que les détails lui restaient inconnus, mais qu'il allait se concerter 
avec la France pour les mesures qu'il devait prendre. En méme temps, il 
croyait que cette affaire devait s'arranger à l'amiable entre la Gréce et la 
France”, 

Il est bon de noter aussi le fait que le gouvernement ottoman donna'à 
Tsamado, Ambassadeur de Grèce en Turquie, une note verbale soutenant 
que Castellorizo constituait une partie de l'Empire Ottoman”. 

En ce qui concerne le gouvernement Briand, face aux protestations 
de la Grèce, il soutenait le point de vue selon lequel l’occupation de Castello- 
rizo, n’était pas préméditée et que la flotte française lavait occupée afin d’in- 
staller un poste radiotélégraphique. La France soutenait aussi que l’île appar- 
tenait juridiquement à la Turquie”. Nous devons encore noter que, selon un 
document du gouvernement français adressé à Scouloudi, la France avait 
entrepris d’occuper Castellorizo parce qu’elle était convaincue que les côtes 
côtes de l’Asie-Mineure, voisines du Dodécanése et surtout de Castellorizo, 
étaient utilisées comme base de ravitaillement pour les sous-marins alle- 
mands”. En effet, l'apparition de sous-marins allemands dans les eaux terri- 
toriales grecques avaient rendu plus difficiles les relations de la Grèce avec 


22. Romanos, Ambassadeur de Grèce à Paris, no. 13926, 18 décembre: AMdAE, BC, 
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ses Alliés. Les Alliés avaient cru que les autorités grecques consentaient à 
ce que le ravitailement des sous marins soit effectué dans les iles et les ports 
grecs. Bien que les sous-marifis eussent fait leur apparition avant mai 1915, 
les Alliés n'étaient pas certains du rôle qu’avaint joué les autorités grecques”, 
Le gouvernement francais avait pensé que, s’il voulait vraiment protéger les 
flottes alliées des sous-marins allemands, il devait installer à Castellorizo une 
base militaire. Cette action était fondée sur une nécessité de défense, c'est 
pourquoi le gouvernement grec ne devait pas s'en étonner??. 

Selon des informations süres, nous savons que l'occupation s'est effectuée 
à la suite d'actions perfides du vice-consul de France à Rhodes. Il réussit à 
convaincre son gouvernement que les autorités de l’île ravitaillaient les sous- 
marins allemands et, aidé par Lakerdi, il prépara la chute et l'abolition des 
&utorités grecques. Laffon, afin de justifier ses actions et d'en démontrer 
l'importance, aprés l'occupation de Castellorizo, envoya le télégramme 
suivant à son gouvernement: “Avons occupé la clé de l'Orient". Il est connu 
que Castellorizo, ile d'environ 2 km—surnommée “Megisti”—prés de l'Orient, 
n'ayant pas de port sûr, ne pouvait servir de bases aux entreprises en Orient??. 


Occupation de Milos et de Mytiléne 


A partir du 16 juillet au matin, on parlait d'une iminente occupation de 
Mytiléne par les Alliés. Ces rumeurs n'étaient pas sans rapport avec la présence 
d'un certain nombre d'officiers à Gera qui s'y trouvaient en permission, et 
qui appartenaient aux troupes alliées. Les habitants de l'île s'inquiétaient?!. 

Ces rumeurs qui circulaient et qui concernaient l'occupation de Myti- 
lene amenérent le gouvernement grec à envoyer une note de protestation aux 
gouvernements des puissances alliées. Ainsi, à Paris et à Londres, les Ambas- 
sadeurs de Gréce, Genadios et Sissilianos, transmirent à Margerie et à sir 
Edward Grey les protestations du gouvernement grec??. 

Le Ministre grec des Affaires Etrangères donna au Préfet de l’île les in- 
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structions à ce propos et il souligna le fait que le gouvernement grec connais- 
sait le projet des Alliés. 

En suite, dans le document relatif du MdAE on mentionnait: “Puisque 
la question se pose entre le gouvernement royal et le gouvernement anglais 
nous vous prions, si le débarquement se fait dans un des ports de Mytiléne 
avant que vous ayez regu de nouvelles directives, de déclarer au Consul anglais 
ou au chef de l'armée que vous n'avez regu aucun ordre venant de nous pour 
permettre l'occupation de l'ile, de vous soumettre à une force majeure et de 
protester la violation du territoire grec. Mais même aprés cette protestation 
vous devrez quitter vos quartiers [...]”®. 

Les instructions qu'avait reçues le Préfet de l’île, surtout les dernières, 
montrent que le gouvernement grec ne gardait pas seulement une attitude 
modérée mais tolérait les violations du territoire grec qu'effectuaient les 
puissances de l'Entente. 

Pendant le seconde partie du mois de juillet, le Consul d'Angleterre, le 
Général anglais Hamilton venu de Kallipolis et deux officiers vinrent rendre 
visite à Spiliotopoulos en vue de préparer l'occupation. Ils lui demandérent 
si, durant les manceuvres, ils pourraient se rendre en ville. Spiliotopoulos 
fit comprendre au Général anglais qu'il serait préférable durant les manœuvres 
de se limiter à la campagne et de ne pas se présenter en ville®. 

Entre temps, le gouvernement anglais avait officiellement annoncé au 
gouvernement grec, deux jours auparavant, c'est-à-dire le 14 juillet, qu'ils 
allaient occuper Mytiléne pour des raisons militaires et dans les mémes condi- 
tions que s'était effectuée l'occupation de Limnos. Voilà ce que rapportait 
un article à ce sujet dans le journal “Estia”: “La communication, rédigée sur 
un ton amical, assure que tant l’Angleterre que les autres Puissances Alliées 
reconnaissent parfaitement, et qu'elles respecteront la domination grecque 
et les droits grecs sur l’île. Elle déclare aussi que les alliés vont cesser l'occupa- 
tion dés que les raisons militaires qui l'ont necessitée n'existeront plus. 

“Selon certains renseignements, par surcroit, les alliés expliquent l'oc- 
cupation comme acte politique contre la Turquie, en raison des droits qu'elle 
ne cessait de prétendre détenir sur les îles. Cela n'avait pourtant aucun rap- 
port avec les droits de la domination grecque, domination que reconnais- 
saient les Alliés"35, 
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`La presse française a largement critiqué l'occupation de Mytiléne par 
les Alliés. Les communications relatives à l'événement mentionnaient que 
les Alliés avaient occupé Mytiléne, et puisqu'ils pouvaient considérer la 
Grèce comme un état ami, les droits grecs étaient assurés*. 

Des comités politiques composés de réfugiés d'Asie-Mineure se trouvaient 
en accord permanent avec les anglais, car ils croyaient que la gréce devait 
sans aucun doute quitter sa neutralité afin d'obtenir sa libération ou le retour 
dans leur patrie. Cette entente parvenait à géner les autorités grecques à tel 
point que plusieurs fois le Préfet Spiliotopoulos songea à prendre des mesures 
afin d'expulser certains réfugiés. A cela était dü aussi le refus des réfugiés de 
suivre les mesures prises pour leur maintien loin de Mytiléne et pour leur 
transfert en Macédoine? 

Vers la fin juillet, le vice-consul anglais Smith rendit visite au Préfet de 
Lesvos, Papadréou, et lui déclara qu'un grand nombre de militaires anglais 
allaient arriver sur l’île. Mais il ne voulut pas fixer d’où viendraient ces mili- 
taires ni leur nombre exact. Il n'était pas question d'occuper l'ile, mais ils 
devaient y parvenir afin de se reposer et de soigner leurs malades®. 

Quelques mois plus tard, en Novembre 1915, l’île de Milos était isolée 
par la flotte alliée. Cela eut comme résultat d'interrompre tout transport 
maritime et d'empécher méme l'envoi du courrier officiel de Milos à Syros. 
Le rapport de la sous préfecture de Milos destiné à la préfecture des Cyclades 
siégeant à Syros nous donne une image exacte de la maniére dont s'est ef- 
fectuée l'occupation de l'ile. Dans le rapport de l’Adjudant G. Doucas il est 
rapporté entre autres qu’ “[...] à partir de la nuit du 8 novembre, un détache- 
ment frangais a requisitionné le bureau du télégraphe d'Adamados, les cábles 
du téléphone de Kimolos ont été coupés et un autre poste a été construit à 
“Polonia” où les câbles sont conduits jusqu'à Kimolos et relient l’île. Aprés 
avoir, par l'intermédiaire de l'agent consulaire, vivement discuté cette viola- 
tion auprés du vice-amiral frangais demandant tout au moins de permettre 
la transmission de mes télégrammes à mes supérieurs où j'annoncais l’occupa- 
tion du bureau des télégrammes, j'ai regu la menace d'étre affronté à eux si 
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je tentais de poursuivre ceux qui avaient occupés le bureau des télégrammes. 

“A partir de cet après-midi, l'ile était jusqu'à Kimolos complètement 
isolée. Un grand nombre de navires de guerre français et anglais, un croiseur 
russe et un contre-torpilleur italien s'étaient rassemblés dans le port d’Ada- 
mados. On a aussi remarqué une concentration extraordinaire de navires 
marchands. La réquisition du Télégraphe et Je blocus de l’île semblent s'étre 
effectués afin de tenir secret le déplacement et le nombre des navires de guerre. 
Plus tard, lors de notre rencontre avec le sous-amiral, pour des raisons de ser- 
vice, et accompagné de notre service subordonné qui siége à Syros, nous avons 
recu le document suivant: Le Télégraphe est toujours en leur possession, les 
télégrammes sont censurés ainsi que les documents officiels de la Poste ex- 
pédiés d'ici. C'est aujourd'hui à peine que la libre circulation a été permise 
sous les conditions affichées au programme de l'agent consulaire dont une 
copie est ci-jointe. La plupart des croiseurs ont quitté le port. Il semble qu'ils 
continueront à occuper l'ile de Milos à cause de la sécurité de son port. Ils 
ont posé devant l'entrée du port deux rangées de fils barbelés, craignant les 
sous-marins ennemis. Je cite aussi que des marins anglais ainsi qu'un petit 
nombre de frangais ont endommajé les résidences secondaires des habitants, 
mais les officiers anglais se sont empressés de les dédommager aprés avoir 
reçu mon rapport”?®. 

Aprés avoir regu des ordres provenant de Paris et de Londres, les navires 
alliés venant du Pirée isolérent Milos. La flotte alliée atteignit Milos le 20 
novembre 1915. Le 21 novembre matin, aprés réflexion, le Conseil des Mini- 
Stres réuni à Athénes conclut enfin que: "La flotte franco-anglaise a agit 
de telle façon afin d’obliger la Grèce à quitter sa neutralitét?, 

L'opinion publique grecque fut informée de ce qui s'était passé à Milos 
par les journaux. Ceux-ci présentaient les titres suivants: “L’occupation de 
Milos”, “Blocus à Milos”*. 

Un mois plus tard environ, en décembre 1915, sur ordre de l'Amiral de 
Ja flotte frangaise, Le Maurice, certaines mesures furent prises afin de modifier 
les moyens de communication et de télécommunications entre Milos et l'etran- 
ger. Ces mesures concernaient les services postaux, télégraphiques et mariti- 
mes. Il est intéressant d'examiner ces mesures afin de se faire une idée sur la 
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manière dont s’exergait surtout la domination française sur l’île: 

“A partir du mardi 1/14 décembre 1915 à 8 heures du matin, les mesures 
suivantes seront prises afin de modifier les communications de Milos avec 
l'étranger. 

A./ Service postal et télégraphique. 

1) Les lettres, journaux, imprimés et colis seront regus et envoyés par les 
Postes Hélléniques sans aucun contröle des Etats alliés. 

2) Tous les télégrammes seront contólés [...]. 

3) Tous les signaux, de jour comme de nuit sont interdits. 

B./ Service Maritime. 

1) Les bateaux à voile, les bateaux à vapeur transportant des passagers ou 
des marchandises et les bateaux de pêche, ne pourront quitter l’île de Milos 
ou quitter le port d’Adamados s'ils ne sont pas contrólés à l'entrée du 
port par les bateaux à vapeur chargés de ce service, sous commandement 
du chef de la flotte. Toute communication, de jour ou de nuit, avec 1’ 
étranger à partir de n'importe quelle autre partie de l'ile est interdite. 

2) L'entrée ou la sortie de l'ile s'effectuera avant le coucher et aprés le lever 
du jour. 

3) Les navires voulant quitter l'ile présenteront, pour pouvoir quitter le 
secteur, un permis de départ qui leur sera remis par un service fixant ce 
qui suit: 

4) Un service de surveillance, siègeant sur terre et dirigé par le comman- 
dant du “FRONDE” sera chargé de régler les détails durant l'empar- 
quement et le débarquement des passagers ou des marchandises sur les 
quais d'Adamados. 

5) Ce service établira une liste officielle des noms et qualités de tous les pas- 
sagers aprés avoir contrólé leur carte d'identité. 

Sous commandement de l'Amiral LE MAURICE 
Chef de la 2e troupe de la Flotte 
L'Agent Consulaire 
Basile Mikelis (signature frang.) 
Milos, le 30/13 décembre 1915744 

Enfin, nous devons noter que, d'aprés certaines informations puisées 
dans la presse quotidienne de l'époque, au début du mois de décembre, une 
note officielle du gouvernement français fut adressée au Ministére, des com- 
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munications selon laquelle, à partir du 2 décembre, serait levé le blocus de 
Milos touchant à la distribution du courrier et à l'embarquement et débarque- 
ment des passagers“. Mais, à la mi-décembre, on parlait de nouveau d'un 
blocus imminent de Milos“. 


L'armée alliée à Mytiléne 


Des documents de la gendarmerie locale adressés à la Préfecture des iles 
de l'Egée, nous informent du débarquement des armées alliées anglo-fran- 
caises qui campérent surtout à Mytiléne en décembre 1915 et en janvier 1916, 
ainsi que de leurs déplacements. Gráce à ses documents, nous apprenons 
le nombre de soldats débarqués à Mytiléne pendant les mois de décembre 
et de janvier, les régions où ils se sont installés, le nombre des avions alliées 
atterris sur l'ile, ainsi que les différents matériaux (bois, nourriture etc) trans- 
portés à Mytiléne par les navires alliés. 

D'aprés ces documents, il apparait clairement que les alliés utilisérent 
Mytiléne comme base militaire et comme poste transitoire pour leurs opéra- 
tions. On trouve confirmation dans le fait qu'au début février les anglais 
et les français commencèrent à éloigner leurs troupes de l'ile. Les troupes 
frangaises furent conduites à Salonique et les troupes anglaises en Egypte, 


Déplacements des troupes alliées à Mytiléne: Le 18 décembre 1915 à 15 
h. arrivaient dans le golfe de Gera à Mytiléne deux bateaux chargés de soldats 
et de munitions. Le débarquement de ces soldats, 400 hommes, et le décharge- 
ment des munitions s'effectua à “Palaia Loutra" à Mytiléne*. A la même 
heure, un autre bateau à vapeur frangais jetait l'ancre et déchargeait sur la 
plage “Kamari” de Loutra 100 mulets et une quantité de bois suffisante pour 
construire des bâtiments où logeraient les soldats. Ce méme bateau transportait 
de la nourriture (500 sacs de farine et 400 d'orge)'. 
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Quelques jours plus tard, dans la méme région de Mytilene, au lieu-dit 
*Epta Vouna” du village Loutra débarquérent et s'installérent 800 soldats 
frangais, des noirs pour la plupart, parfaitement équipés*. Le 29 décembre, 
trois bateaux chargés de 4000 hommes naviguaient vers le golfe Gera, qui 
débarquèrent dans la région “Palaia Loutra”®. Le lendemain, 30 décembre, 
2000 autres soldats frangais arrivérent, parfaitement équipés, Sénégalais 
(noirs) pour la plupart. Toute cette armée s'unit à celle débarqué auparavant 
à *Epta Vouna" de “Loutra”. Soulignons aussi qu'à partir du 29 décembre, 
chaque matin, le drapeau frangais s'élevait devant le domicile des officiers 
frangaist®. Ce renseignement est largement suffisant pour nous montrer 
l'intention des français à faire sentir leur présence sur l’île. 

Le ler janvier 1916, au lieu-dit “Pedias” de la ville *Neapolis" de Mytiléne 
deux avions frangais atterrirent transportant chacun un officier et un mili- 
taire. Ces avions venaient de Ténéde. La région où ces avions atterrirent 
servirait en suite d'aéroport aux 13 autres avions venant de la méme ile?®. 
Le méme jour, 200 soldats frangais, parmi lesquels des prétres vinrent au 
village “Loutra”. Enfin, le lendemain, environ 5000 autres soldats francais 
débarquèrent et rejoignirent les autres dans le même campement?!, 

Le 10 janvier, le croiseur anglais “Doris” jeta l'ancre pour quelques 
heures à Samos®*. Le lendemain, 300 militaires français arrivèrent à Loutra, 
et le 12 janvier, 400 fantassins français, blesses®. Deux jours plus tard, 10 
avions frangais atterrissaient sur l'aéroport de Thermis tandis que vers la 
fin janvier, on construisit un aéroport à Chios**, Le Consulat anglais, qui avait 
entrepris la construction de l'aéroport sur la plage de “Contari”, utilisa en- 
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viron 100 hommes à cet effect. Des aérostats en provenance de Mytiléne de- 
vaient atterrir sur cet aéroport®, 

Entre temps, le 13 janvier, des soldats français commencèrent des tra- 
vaux afin d'établir une liaison téléphonique partant du quartier “Aklidiou” 
à Mytiléne et de la maison de Kalpaka où habitait un officier de l'intendance 
française. Cette liaison passerait par le quartier “Chryssomaloussa”, et arrive- 
rait jusqu'à l'atelier de tissage de la ville. La ligne principale partirait de 
Loutra*., 

A partir de la fin janvier-début février, les troupes alliées commencérent 
à quitter Mytiléne. Déjà l'armée frangaise qui se trouvait à "Palaia Loutra" 
embarquait avec ses bagages et son matériel, tandis que la gendarmerie de 
Limnos mentionnait que l'armée anglo-frangaise commengait à partir pour 
l'Egypte et Salonique”. 

A la méme époque, c'est-à-dire début février, les frangais remirent aux 
anglais l'administration de l'ile de Ténéde®. Ainsi, à Mytiléne, 11 ne restait 
que trés peu de soldats, et ceux-ci étaient préts à partir. Les navires allaient 
rester dans le port de ^Moudros" et de *Kodias"5?, 

Malgré le départ d'un bon nombre de troupes frangaises, des troupes 
anglaises commencérent à arriver à Mytiléne fin février-début mars 1916. 

Le 28 et 29 février, cinq bateaux à vapeur alliés jetaient l'ancre à Moudros 
et à "Akrotiri", chargés de soldats anglais, (5000) cinq mille hommes dont 
les (2000) deux mille débarquérent et campérent à *St Nicolas", aux alentours 
du village “Pépéragou”. Cette armée allait provisairement rester à “Pépéragou” 
parce que les baraques en bois, qui existaient à cet endroit allaient être dé- 
montées et transportées sur les bateaux*?, 

Le 3 mars, des troupes de soldats frangais à bord d'un bateau de péche 
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débarquèrent à “*Molivos”®!. Le 5 mars, à Mytiléne, il ne restait plus de troupes 
françaises et anglaises qui se trouvaient dans les régions de “Loutra”, “Gera” 
et ^Thermis". Ces troupes ne logeaient plus ni dans les écoles ni dans les 
églises, mais louaient des maisons ou montaient des tentes dans les champs??. 

Le 6 avril, 5000 hommes venant de Salonique® débarquèrent à “Akrotiri” 
à Mytiléne**. Le même jour, le quartier général anglais à ^Loutra" choisit des 
emplacements opportuns afin d'y installer deux mitrailleuses pour leur dé- 
fense et la protection aérienne®. 

Excepté les déplacements militaires des troupes frangaises et anglai- 
ses, les alliés manifestérent leur intention d'édifier un hópital. En effet, le 
commandant des troupes frangaises qui campaient à Muytiléne annonga au 
Préfet de Lesvos, Nicolopoulos, qu'il avait l'intention d'édifier à Géra un 
hópital pour les réfugiés, comme avaient fait les anglais. Mais il abandonna 
ce projet quand il apprit qu'un service grec avait décidé d'édifier un höpital 
à Gera aprés en avoir regu l'ordre du Ministére de l'Intérieur. Toutefois, il 
exprima a volonté suivante: “permettre aux médecins français de collaborer 
dans l'hópital grec" et il déclara qu'il serait disposé à fournir des médica- 
ments gratuitement, surtout de la quinine que l'on trouvait difficilement. 
Le Préfet de Lesvos conclut son rapport en constatant que les alliés se soup- 
connaient entre eux de l'évolution de certaines actions™. 


Conclusion 


D’après le rècet des événements cités nous pouvons tirer certaines conclu- 
sions concernant l'attitude des puissances de l'Entente face à la neutralité 


grecque. 
L'ingérence du vice-consul frangais à Rhodes, Laffon, dans la rébellion 
notée à Castellorizo et menée par Lakerdi consiste, à notre avis, en une viola- 
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tion de la neutralité grecque. D’après ces événements, l'immixtion du gouverne- 
ment français n'est pas apparente. Et, tout au long de la recherche nous 
n'avons trouvé aucun document qui dénoncerait que Laffon agissait sur 
ordre du gouvernement francais. Mais ce consentement tacite de la France 
vis-à-vis de la rébellion de Laffon, sa non-proscription démontrent, à notre 
avis, que la France n'était pas étrangére à toute cette affaire, ou qu'elle a pris 
par la suite ces activités à son compte. 

La violation de la neutralité grecque est flagrante dans le cas le Milos 
et de Mytiléne. L'occupation de ces iles par les puissances anglaises et le dé- 
barquement des troupes anglaises et frangaises à Mytiléne étaient des actes 
qui venaient s'opposer à la neutralité de la Gréce. 

Un détail, que l'on a sans doute contesté dans le texte, était le fait qu'un 
officier frangais avait hissé le drapeau frangais devant sa maison. On pourrait 
croire que cet acte n'avait aucune couleur politique. Cependant, nous croyons 
que cet officier français voulait de cette façon montrer la présence française 
à Mytiléne; par conséquent, cette action avait un caractére politique parti- 
culier et il se peut qu'elle n'était pas dépourvue d'une intention diplomatique. 


0. V. SOKOLOVSKAYA 


RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS OF 1917 
ON GREECE JOINING WORLD WAR I 


Developments in Greece during the final stage of World War I were given 
wide coverage by the Russian press, and specifically, by the leading bourgeois 
newspapers, beginning from the fall of 1916. Major newspapers of different 
trends published in Petrograd and Moscow, the centres of Russian journalism, 
carried vast military surveys, international reviews and editorials on the Balkan 
events, great powers' stands in respect to Greece that reflected political colour- 
ing of those newspapers. From early 1917, telegrams of the Petersburg Tele- 
graph Agency from Greece appeared in the press almost every day, as well 
as reviews by correspondents accredited in Athens and Saloniki, which gave 
detailed analyses of Greece's internal political situation. They included the 
relation of different layers of Greek society to the war, the Republican and 
Venizelos movements, and the Entente policy in Greece aimed at drawing it 
into the world war. Newspapers are one of the most important and interesting 
historical sources that contain both the statement of facts and an immediate 
assessment of the events reflecting the state of minds of certain social groups. 
This source of abundant information that is yet to be studied, does not only 
add to our knowledge of the Greek history, but also helps to reassess Russia's 
attitude to the Greck problem in the turbulent 1917. 

The article deals with the newspapers of Russia's most prominent capitalist 
and financial circles, the liberal bourgeois press, and the organs of Octoberists, 
Cadets and Socialist Revolutionaries. It is difficult to determine in certain 
cases to which of the political groups newspapers might belong, because of 
the variety of their shades and trends. By the beginning of 1917, two months 
prior to the falldown-of the tsarist regime, most bourgeois and even monarchist 
newspapers levelled criticism against some aspects of the tsarist government's 
external policy. Even Novoye Vremya, the mouthpiece of reactionary nobility, 
landowners, ministerial and beaurocratic circles, which was loyal to Nicholas 
U, expressed its disapproval of the tsarist policy in respect to Greece. Hence 
the easy transition, since, following the February Bourgeois-Democratic 
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Revolution, bourgeois and even monarchist newspapers supported the Provi- 
sional Government and “war to the victorious end”. 

Some main trends—official government, liberal-bourgeois, and refor- 
mist-collaborationist—were reflected by newspapers beginning from that 
time. The Bolshevik press took an individual stand, that of defending the 
interests of all nations. Vestnik Vremennogo Pravitelstva expressed an uncondi- 
tional support to the Venizelos movement in Greece and dethronement of 
the Germanophile King Constantine. The government policy was also backed 
by Peterburgskiye Vedomosti. Novoye Vremya carried daily News of the Balkan 
Front and telegrams of its own correspondents and PTA from Athens and 
Saloniki, and, beginning with April 1917, introduced a special column under 
the heading “On Greek Events”. From late 1916 on, the newspaper gave 
detailed accounts of the events in Greece and its own appreciation of them, 
claiming to express Russia’s public opinion. 

Greece was also one of the main subjects highlighted by such leading 
bourgeois newspapers as Birzhevye Vedomosti, connected with Octoberists 
and Cadets, and Utro Rossii, the organ of Moscow industrialists and bankers, 
which was published by P. P. Ryabushinsky during 1907-1918. These news- 
papers had considerable staffs of their own correspondents abroad, including 
Athens and Saloniki, and provided valuable information. 

The liberal press, defending the interests of Russian imperialists on the 
Balkan Peninsula in the Black Sea settlement gave much space to the interna- 
tional political events, the situation in the Balkan states, and Greece in particu- 
lar, For instance, there was the Russkoye Slovo major bourgeois-liberal paper 
belonging to the Sytin I.D. partnership; P. N. Milyukov’s Rech, the central 
organ of the Cadets; to a lesser degree, it was Russkaya Volya, and finally, 
Russkiye Vedomosti, the organ of the Cadets’ right wing. 

The newspaper Russkii Invalid of the General Staff, published in Petro- 
grad, supplied the most interesting information for the study of different 
aspects of the Allies’ policy in Greece. The newspaper featured detailed mili- 
tary and naval surveys from the Balkan Peninsula, items by war correspondets 
and telegrams of the PTA from Greece. War correspondents stressed in their 
materials the need to secure the rear of the Saloniki Army against Greece’s 
Germanophile king and to lead General Sarrail stir up the operations of his 
army, which was to coordinate its actions with those of the South flank of 
the Russian Army. The newspaper called for the “war to the victorious end”. 
On June 2(15),1917, its title was changed into the Army and Fleet of Liberated 
Russia. | 

Less consideration was shown to Greek events by Dyelo Naroda, the 
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newspaper of Socialist Revolutionaries, edited by Kerensky, as well as by the 
Menshevik newspapers, among others. Unfortunately, the democratic press 
was banned and censored for a long time and had only limited staffs abroad, 
therefore, it could not devote much space to international developments. In 
view of this, the article is a critical survey mostly of the Russian bourgeois 
newspapers of 1917. 

There was also a new type of the press based on genuine scientific principles 
and adherence to Party principles—the Bolshevik newspaper Pravda that led 
the national campaign against the war and exposed the anti-popular policy 
of tsarism and the Provisional Government. The decision to restore the news- 
paper was adopted at the session of the bureau of the RSDWP Central Commit- 
tee on March 2(15), 1917. On his return from abroad on April 5(18), V. I. 
Lenin joined the editorial board and became chief editor, and the newspaper 
took a clear stand on all the political issues. Ample proof of this is V. I. Lenin's 
polemic article on Greek developments entitled “The Laugh is on You!” and 
denouncing the imperialist essence of World War I and the Allied Powers’ 
policy in regard to Greece*. 


* 
* * 


The Russian bourgeois press was unanimous on the disputable issue about 
the need to continue the Saloniki operation and the ensuing attitude to the 
Greek king. 

As far back as early October 1916, Novoye Vremya, which was closely 
connected with Russia’s government circles, wrote: “All the demands (of the 
Great Powers-O.S.) mean beating about the bush without tackling the gist 
of the matter, since there is no one resolute enough to do away with Constan- 
tine, and Constantine agrees to whatever is suggested, if only he gains time”. 
The newspaper said in conclusion: “What is most regrettable about this un- 
worthy comedy is that bloodshed is going on in Saloniki, while Sarrail’s general 
onslaught is impeded”!. This viewpoint was shared by Utro Rossii, the news- 
paper of Moscow industrial and financial circles, which gave arguments for 
the burning necessity to continue the Saloniki operation in its editorial entitled 
“The Balkan Conjuncture”?. 

The Rome Conference of Allies that took place on January 5-7, 1917, 
was a milestone in relations between Greece and the Allied Powers. Despite 


* See further p. 146-147. 
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the existing difference of opinion, they agreed on the decision to reinforce the 
army led by Sarrail. Their resolution was to present an ultimatum to King 
Constantine urging him to accept all of their earlier demands, otherwise 
Sarrail would be given free hand (or, as they put it, ^he was free" to choose 
measures to secure the Saloniki Army). In case the government in Athens 
showed obedience, the blockade would be made on easier terms and Venizelos' 
Army would not be admitted to the territories governed by Athens. The Great 
Powers reserved the right to occupy, for the *military purposes", any territories 
controlled by Royalists?. 

In its editorial published in the wake of the conference, Utro Rossii stated 
with satisfaction that "the mist over Greece's political horizons is clearing 
away”, which is entirely due to the Great Powers’ “tough policy" in respect 
to the Greek king, which, in its turn, “is evidence of the Allies’ irrevocable 
determination to continue the Saloniki operation to the end, contrary to the 
views to be found in the columns of certain friendly newspapers...” (The three 
dots used to conclude the sentence might evidently mean newspapers in Great 
Britain and Italy-O.S.). 

Athens government's consent to comply with all the demands of the 
Allies, as the newspaper saw it, could guarantee a safe rear of the Allied 
Army operating at the front in Saloniki. However, the newspaper cast doubt 
on Constantine's sincerity. “Against the background of the complex political 
situation on the Balkan Peninsula", Utro Rossii wrote, “Greece’s response 
cannot be regarded as definite and clear-cut”. “Taking into account that the 
Allies' recent demands met with hostile manifestations in Athens and Piraeus", 
the same newspaper went on, “and that King Constantine's Greek govern- 
ment agreed to comply with the demands under the threat of an ultimatum... 
relations between official Greece and the Allied Powers cannot possibly rest 
upon a stable basis". Utro Rossii suggested therefore that the Allies’ control 
over the Greek government be re-established, which was an "indispensable 
guarantee of the future political and strategic activities of the Allies on the 
South-Balkan theatre"; secondly, that the Germanophile official circles "be 
rendered harmless" and the two governments be united with Venizelos' follow- 
ers taking the upper hand. As the newspaper saw it, all this could provide 
conditions for the sucessful end of the Saloniki operation. 

"In view of the general military situation obtaining on the sites of fire 
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of the war theatres” the newspaper was optimistic about “a new military: 
campaign against Turkey”. “A pounce on the Dardanelles”, it wrote, “launch- 
ing a front in one of the coastal regions of Asia Minor, or large-scale landing 
operations on Syria’s coast could, in our opinion, play a decisive role for the: 
future of the Ottoman Empire and bring about its break-away from the Ger- 
man Alliance as early as possible”®. 

In its editorial of January 9, 1917, liberal-bourgeois Birzhevye Vedomosti 
demanded in sharp words that the Allied Governments take drastic measures 
against the king who “doubtless was evading the sincere and honest discharge. 
of his duties in compliance with the Allies’ demands”. The newspaper insisted 
that there was no place for “verbal solicitation, since it was an entirely useless 
method”, and printed in bold type: “what we need is deeds, and not words”. 
"The most effective way”, according to the newspaper, “was to isolate, 
temporarily, the most harmful Athenian Germanophiles”. Meanwhile, the 
Venizelos government, to which diplomatic representatives have been accredited 
by the Great Powers, should be transferred to Athens®. This was the way to 
have Greece drawn into the war on the side of the Entente. 

In an attempt to justify the actions of the “protecting Powers” in Greece, 
Birzhevye Vedomosti wrote in its editorial on the Greek problem that “from the 
beginning, the Allies did not mean to pull Greece into the bloody slough”. 
Their sole intention was to ensure their strategic interests on the Balkan 
Peninsula and to save the army of General Sarrail from chance happenings: 
“If only”, wrote the newspaper trying to convince the reader, “King Constantine 
had in actual fact shown genuine sincerity in complying with the demands of 
the Powers of Entente, the task of the Allies, accomplished by peaceful means 
would have been resolved most happily, since the Allies did not intend to turn 
the arms against the state which was their own creation””. In this way, follow- 
ing French and British newspapers, the Russian bourgeois press was trying 
to lay the blame for Greece’s involvement on the Greek monarch. 

Taking advantage of the peaceful initiative of US President Wilson, the 
Greek king appealed to him complaining about the actions of the Allies that 
prevented Greece from sticking to the policy of neutrality. “It was due to 
their backing of the Venizelos movement”, Constantine wrote, not without 
reason, “that the country has been split into two hostile parts, it was-due to 
them that Greece has been cut off from “certain” European states, and to 
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crown it all they have resorted to a severe blockade". 

Birzhevye Vedomosti responded with its editorial under the heading 
“Complaints of the Offended”, in which it did not conceal the concern that 
such complaints could produce the most “unfavourable impression in the 
cultural world”, especially so that “the Allies, unlike Germany, regard highly 
the public opinion of neutral states, and one of the main tasks they set them- 
selves in the war...was to settle the destinies of minor nationalities”. The news- 
paper urged that the unpleasant impression should be dispelled immediately 
and that “a diplomatic scalpel” should be used to “open up” the real cause of 
the Allies’ policy in Greece allegedly conditioned by King Constantine’s 
Germanophile inclinations®. 

Instead of answering the Greek king, the US government that was planning 
to join the war on the Entente side shortly after that, called upon neutral 
states to define clearly their stand in the war. Getting ahead of the events, we 
may say that late in April Washington recognised officially the Provisional 
Government of Eleutherios Venizelos?®. 

As the editorial in Birzhevye Vedomosti devoted to “Greece’s zigzag 
course” put it, “the present Athenian government is incapable of performing 
its duties honestly and conscientiously, because they run counter to the interests 
of Berlin”. The question it posed therefore was: “Is it worthwhile to expect 
any “sincerity” even if forced, from the Berlin branch at King Constantine’s 
court?”. The conclusion the newspaper made reads as follows: “If the next few 
_ days show that evasion and war ruses continue, the Allies will have to take into 
their own hands the fulfilment of the political tasks that seem indispensable 
to guarantee the secure rear of General Sarrail's armies” 1, 

The Petrograd Conference of the Allied Powers that was held a week 
before the downfall of the tsarist regime in Russia took a decision to launch 
the general offensive on all the fronts in April 1917. Even in the last months 
of the tsarist government, the Russian bourgeois press backed the Western 
Powers' initiative on the need to draw Greece into the world war, with promi- 
nence given to the military aspect of the problem, i.e., security of the rear 
of the Saloniki Army, which included, by that time, considerable forces of 
the Allies French, British, Italian, and Russian troops and the whole of the 
Serbian Army. 
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* 
* * 


Bourgeoisie, that came to power as a result of the February Revolution, 
and its Provisional Government took over the imperialist policy of tsarism 
proclaiming war to the victorious end and wishing to obtain the compensations 
promised by the Entente. The task of prime importance, in view of this, was 
“to unite the efforts of the Allies” on all issues, including the Greek problem. 
However, the existence of the Soviet Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies along 
with the Provisional Government made bourgeoisie conceal its purposes 
behind pronouncements calling for democracy. 

Utro Rossii of March 14 carries a telegram of the PTA from Copenhagen 
under the heading “King Constantine’s Fate”, which informed: “As the Greek 
circles believe, Constantine, who has lost his main support in the face of the 
Russian tsar in the wake of the revolution, will be dethroned by the Allies”1?. 

In its overwhelming majority, the Greek population welcomed the Rus- 
sian events. For instance, E. Rafail, correspondent of Utro Rossii reported 
from Athens on March 10(23) that “Greece’s public opinion is entirely on 
the side of the Russian people”, while the PTA correspondent sent a wire from 
Saloniki reporting that a large-scale meeting was organised there on the initia- 
tive of Greek political associations, at which “the population of Saloniki 
expressed supreme happiness and admiration forRussia's renovation”. The city's 
Mayor S. Angelaki welcomed "Russia's victory over the tyranny of absolu- 
tism" and expressed the desire that "the struggle of the Greek people a- 
gainst the tyrant and traitor King Constantine be crowned with final - 
triumph”, 

“The Russian revolution”, wrote E. P. Demidov, Russia’s Ambassador 
in Athens, “has produced a painful impression on the court and government 
circles and bereaved the king of a friendly support". As we know, Constan- 
tine's mother, Grand Duchess Olga Constantinovna, Greek Queen Olga, 
stayed in Russia during the years of the world war and enjoyed influence 
at the Russian court. 

The correspondent of Birzhevye Vedomosti in Athens, N. Amira, reported 
that the overthrow of Nicholas II had set up commotion at the Greek court. 
The royal family gathered for a family conference at Prince Nicholas' residence, 
“in view of the grave danger threatening the Greek dynasty" ?^. 
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As the same correspondent reported, "the Russian revolution and the 
joining of America* have produced a deep impression on the Hellenic people". 
*They see now", he went on, "that King Constantine and his Germanophile 
policy will lead to the country's isolation from world democracy". And he 
inquired in conclusion: “Can the Allies’ diplomacy hamper the Greek national 
movement?” 18, Thus, the former imperialist course was presented in a democra- 
tic cover. 

Russian newspapers in April carried a mixture of reports about “the 
spread of the Venizelos movement”, growing anti-dynasty sentiments, soldiers 
and officers abandoning the king’s army and joining the forces of the Saloniki 
government, an unconditional support given to the Venizelos government 
by the Greek colonies in Russia, France, the USA, Australia, etc., the ministe- 
rial crisis in Athens due to worse relations between Greece and the Allies, 
and the resignation of the Germanophile government of Lambros. 

- The newspapers gave immediate response to the Entente becoming more 
involved in the Greek problem. The conference of English and French diplo- 
macy of February 1917 in Folkstown reached an agreement on strategic and 
tactical issues. France’s Foreign Minister A. Ribot thought it necessary to 
conclude a similar agreement with the Italian Cabinet of Sonnino that evaded 
taking part in the collective demarche of the Allies, which would expand consi- 
derably the programme of actions in Greece, outlined by the conference in 
Rome", For this end, Lloyd George, Bazili and Sonnino met in Savoy at the 
beginning of April. As Izvolsky informed P. N. Milyukov about it on April 
8(21), “since the Greek government has failed to carry out its obligations, 
the French government considers the Powers free from their promises and 
demands a more effective policy in respect to Greece and King Constantine”. 
As a result of the meeting, the French government was given carte blanche in 
Greece, and the dethronement of the Greek monarch was not entirely out of 
the question". . 

One of the key issues discussed at the meeting was the form of Greece's 
state organisation and a possibility of establishing a republic in view of strong 
Republican trends, which was also shared by Venizelos' followers. However, 
taking into account sharp objections of the Italian side, the French government 
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said it would refuse to support the Greek Republicans. This was declared. 
by Ribot and then by Lloyd George!?. Thus, the destiny of the Greek republic 
was predetermined. 

Russian diplomacy headed by the Cadet leader P. N. Milyukov agreed 
to back France in the Greek problem, counting on the Middle-East policy in 
an attempt to gain a foothold in the Straits??. The Provisional Government 
ceased to aid Constantine in any way and buried in oblivion its former promise 
not to encourage the development of the Venizelos movement in Greece*1, 
This meant following the example of London and Paris, and the Russian 
bourgeois newspapers reflected it by publishing numerous materials from the 
English and French press. Utro Rossii carried the call of a French journalist 
Jacque Erbet from Echo de Paris “to clear the perfidious nest built around 
the Greek royal family, in order to secure the rear of the Sarrail army"??. The 
correspondent of Vestnik Vremennogo Pravitelstva reported from Paris: "The 
local press point to an extremely grave situation in Greece and inevitable and 
logically ensuing definite interference prompted to the Powers of Entente by 
their awareness of the rights and duties in regard to justice...". Clemenceau 
exclaimed in Homme enchanté: “It is high time to show our cards!" 9. Many 
Russian official newspapers expressed viewpoints similar to those of the 
Western press on the eve of the general offensive, including the Front in Salo- 
niki. In the opinion of Russian Invalid's military reviewer G. Klerzhe, "it was 
necessary for General Sarrail to shift from the language of diplomacy to that 
of cannons and machine-guns” M. 

At the Saint-Jean-de-Maurien meeting of April 19, 1917, English and 
French imperialists divided the spheres of influence in the Middle East. They 
agreed to transfer Smirna (Izmir) to the possession of Italy, thus winning it 
over to their side. Now, as Ribot put it, France could consider itself absolutely 
free from commitments in respect to the Athenian government. From that 
moment, France did not conceal its purpose, i.e., to dethrone Constantine”, 

The decisions of the Paris meeting in April on the Greek problem boiled 
down to its expanded occupation by the Allies and a backing to the Venizelos 
movement”. 
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The new members of the Provisional Government in Russia agreed to 
that decision without delay, because they thought the unity with the Allies 
was indispensable against the background of complex military and political 
conditions, which showed its growing dependence on the Allies. 

Utro Rossii published on April 21 a report of its correspondent from Y ass 
under a sensational heading “Revolution in Greece", which read: “According 
to information from Saloniki obtained by the local diplomatic circles, King 
Constantine has been dethroned, the Lambros Cabinet fallen down and a 
new government formed with Venizelos on the head"*', The resignation of 
the Lambros monarchist cabinet was the only authentic fact; there was a 
little over a month before the rest of the events happened. Such “foretelling” 
of the events showed that there was no doubt as to the lines along which they 
would develop. 

The same newspaper ouis yet another editorial late in April against 
the Greek king and his crowned relatives. It pointed out that "the revolutionary 
movement launched by Venizelos" failed because of the "pressure" on the 
part of certain circles of the ^Allied Powers". *Censorship of the tsarist govern- 
ment", the newspaper went on, “did not allow to name them. It is an open 
secret today what kind of "influential circles" they were. It should be recalled 
that King Constantine's mother, Grand Duchess Olga Constantinovna, has 
lived in Russia since the beginning of the war in Europe, and she was quite 
closely connected with the former Russian court on which she exerted consider- 
able influence. She tried more than once to persuade Nicholas II to defend 
her cousin, despite the latter's obvious Germanophile policy". The newspaper 
justly stressed, at the same time, that "the Russian court was not alone in 
rendering assistance to King Constantine 'against Venizelos". *Doubtless", 
the newspaper wrote, “there was also “pressure” on his own government by 
King Constantine's British cousin, King George and his mother, the Greek 
king's own aunt, the widowed British Queen. There were transparent hints 
at this more than once in British Parliament. This is also what the Balkan 
expert Abbott says in his book “Turkey, Greece and the Great Powers” 
published recently. The newspaper of Moscow industrialists surmised that 
since “Constantine’s position has been shaken with the downfall of Roma- 
novs, there will evidently" be time when Venizelos is given a free hand, to a 
certain degree, by his "allies", the Great Powers” ®. 
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In blockading the coasts of Old Greece, the Allied Powers had hoped 
to cause the discontent of the people, which might be used against the king 
and his government. 

Beginning with January-February 1917, the Russian press published 
information about famine in Old Greece brought about by the blockade 
of the Greek coast. “The population is suffering greatly from the blockade”, 
reported E. Rafail from Athens. “Some of the districts are actually famine- 
stricken, and a number of people are officially registered to have starved to 
death: 6 in Yannina, 5 in Messina, and 7 in Prevaeus. In other districts there 
is complete lack of bread, flour and other foodstuffs. The whole country 
is threatened with famine”?®. As a result of the blockade, the streets were | 
darkened, many factories closed and the Greek working people lost their 
means of subsistence. All this led to the people’s discontent with the Athenian 
government which was soon expressed openly. According to the information 
published by Birzhevye Vedomosti, meetings of protest against the king’s 
policy took place in Volos, Larissa and Trikkala under the slogans “We are 
starving to death!” “We want bread!"39, There was also information about 
a potential uprising in Old Greece and the workers’ unrest?!. Shortly after, the 
newspaper reported about the demonstration at the docks of Piraeus deman- 
ding support to Venizelos®*. 

The reports said about “the flight of a great number of soldiers from the 
king’s army” as a result of famine®, Novoye Vremya and Vestnik Vremennogo 
Pravitelstva published in the issues of May 6(19) information that no bread 
was sold any longer in Athens, that the political crisis was growing and the 
government failed in its attempts to overcome it™. 

Growing dissatisfaction of the population with the king and the govern- 
ment, that were blamed for all the misfortunes which had befallen Greece 
by the Venizelos followers as well as the Allies, created favourable conditions 
for the development of the Republican movement in the country. 

A meeting held in Saloniki on May 26 was attended by 40,000 people. 
The resolution “adopted by loud cries of approval”, as Russian correspondents 
reported, said about the dethronement of the ruling dynasty and demanded 
mobilisation. The resolution was drowned in the shouts: “Long Live 
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the Four-Partite Entente!” “Long Live Venizelos!” “Long Live the Re- 
public’, Vestnik and Novoye Vremya published simultaneously the PTA 
telegram concerning the workers’ meeting organised in Athens on May 1 with 
Greek Socialist Drakulis in the chair, who took a collaborationist stand at 
that time. He said that “only the Allies’ victory could ensure lasting and stable 
peace which the working people need so badly”. According to him, the war 
should go on until the Allies win. A majority of those present voted for the 
resolution, which stressed that “Greek workers want peace, but peace that 
should be “non-German”®, 

Politically weak, the Greek working people that did not yet have an 
organisation of their own, thought that the only outcome from the situation 
obtaining the country was to overthrow the dynasty, proclaim a republic, 
form a new national government with E. Venizelos in the head as the only 
worthy political leader in Greece, and join the war on the side of the Allies. 

As documents show, Venizelos was aware of the Allies’ refusal to assist 
in establishing the republican system in Greece®’; however, he wanted to have 
the Greek people misled by his Republican inclinations. He told correspondents 
of Western newspapers that the US participation and the Russian revolution 
had led to deep changes in his views, and although he used to be an adherent 
to Constitutional monarchy, now he “considered that proclaiming a republic 
was the only remedy for Greece”#, 

From early May, Russia’s bourgeois press carried almost daily reports 
from Greece, reflecting growing Republican movement, telegrams about meet- 
ings and rallies in Greek cities demanding the overthrow of Constantine and 
expressing support to Venizelos and the Allies. The PTA telegram, for instance, 
published on May 21 (June 3) by Novoye Vremya said: “The liberal circles 
of Greek society state that no compromise is conceivable between liberal 
Greece and the ruling dynasty, because they represent two entirely different 
worlds of ideas and aspirations. Contradictions between them are as deep and 
irreconcilable as those between the democratic regime in Russia and autocratic 
ambitions of the Hohenzollern dynasty. “Any compromise” will only check, 


and not cure the disease”. The conclusion read as follows: “A radical operation 
is needed”??, 
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“The radical operation” was shortly performed by the French and British 
diplomacy with the assistance of the Navy that landed troops in Old Greece. 
The plan of the operation was coordinated by Lloyd George and Ribot and 
their meeting early in May. France managed to obtain carte blanche in 
Greece, which it had expected for a long time, and Britain could, by mutual 
consent, withdraw some of its troops from the front in Saloniki, where military 
operations carried out by Sarrail latein April—early in May turned out toa 
complete failure*?, 

The Provisional Government realized that to implement that plan meant, 
first, France’s growing influence in Greece; secondly, it decreased the possibility 
of coordinated action of the Saloniki forces and the Russian Army, since a 
part of the Sarrail army had to participate in the revolution; thirdly, it was 
fraught with aggravated political situation onthe Balkan Peninsula in case of 
a civil war in Greece; and finally, Petrograd feared the great-power ambitions 
of Venizelos, of which diplomacy and the government were well informed, 
unlike the Russian press. Therefore, new Minister of Foreign Affairs M. N. 
Tereschenko gave a negative answer to Ribot’s inquiery about Russia’s 
attitude to the Anglo-French plan of the revolution in Greece on May 19. 
He thought it “untimely and dangerous” and “contrary to the Allies’ joint 
interests”41, 

The Allies, disregarding the opinion of the “provisional”, launched the 
operation they had been preparing for a long time. 

A well-known French diplomat Jonnart, appointed “Supreme Commis- 
sar” of the Allied Powers, arrived on a special mission to Athens at the end 
of May 1917. On June 1, he categorically demanded, threatening the landing 
of 10,000-strong troops, the abdication of King Constantine, on behalf of 
the three “powers—protectors”, Britain, France and Russia (in spite of its 
disagreement). He published an appeal to the Greek people for the restoration 
of the constitutional rights and Greece’s unity, which also included the lifting 
of the blockade. In the event of counteraction, he threatened with repressions 
against Greece. As Novoye Vremya reported, military forces of the Allies 
were brought up to the Greek capital: 10 large troop-carriers. They started 
landing in Piraeus, on the Corinth Isthmus on June 4(17), while the Allies’ 
armies moved to the neutral zone in Fessalia®#, 
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In order to calm down the Provisional Government, French diplomacy 
made some formal concessions to it on other issues. Tereschenko had to 
submit and informed the Russian Ambassadors in London and Paris on June 
7 that the Provisional Government thought it “ungraceful to shun the Allied 
governments in recognizing the fact that the revolution has taken place’. 
As the Novoye Vremya correspondent reported, the news of the abdication 
was taken by the population in Old Greece without commotion. Constanti- 
ne's second son Prince Alexander was appointed his successor*®. All this was 
done to the accompaniment of reassuring speeches by Allied diplomacy. French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs did not spare himself and said, for instance, “the 
Powers-Protectors do not want to coerce Greece, they only want to reconcile 
the two hostile parties for the good of the country”ff. 

The bourgeois press both in the West and in Russia, that was condemning 
Allied diplomacy for its imaginary indecision, welcomed enthusiastically the 
news about the punitive expedition, which was also approved by the Russian 
newspapers of all trends in their editorials of June 1(14). 

The Cadet newspaper Russkiye Vedomosti, closely connected with the 
Provisional Government, wrote the following: “What has happened could 
have been witnessed by us long ago, had it not been for France that had to 
consider the wishes of the former Russian court”. In the opinion of the news- 
paper, “the Russian revolution gave the French Republic freedom in this 
respect”. It also stated that “There is no doubt that of all neutral countries, 
Greece was destined to drain the most bitter cup of woe as a result of the world 
war”. However, the Cadet newspaper believed that the cause of it all was “the 
strife between the Germanophile king and Greece’s most prominent political 
figure, Venizelos, leaning for support on the majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies”. The newspaper thought that now, “when the international network 
of lies entangling it is torn up and every thing gets its proper name, the situa- 
tion will improve in Greece”. 

The newspaper of the General Staff was rejoicing: at long last, the 
protracted crisis in relations between the Allies and Greece was “settled radical- 
ly” and “the causes paralysing the Allies’ freedom and successes on the Balkan 
Peninsula were eliminated”; “now, that the main culprit of Greece’s hostile 
attitude to the Allies is removed, its future policy seems to be clear”. The 
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newspaper did not doubt that it “cannot run counter to the aspirations of 
the Allies”; it was convinced that “Greece can only get rid of the aftermath 
of the war if German’ militarism is defeated”#. This opinion was shared by 
reactionary Moskovskiye Vedomosti considering that “the Greek people have 
only one way to cleanse itself of the disgrace inflicted on it by the treacherous 
king..."49, 

Ín its extensive editorial, Utro Rossii approved the measures taken by 
the Allies that wanted to see Greece "strong and independent". *The question 
is", the newspaper went on to say, ^what kind of state system can make Greece 
strong and independent". This was for the Greeks themselves to decide. Never- 
theless, the newspaper expressed its own opinion, “Greece has a State leader 
whose prestige is recognized both within the country and beyond..., we mean 
Eleutherios Venizelos. The great Greek is valued and respected by the Allies 
that are linked with Venizelos by common political views and identity of 
national purposes". As far as the state system was concerned, newspapermen 
in Moscow were convinced that "the example set by Great Russia could not 
but influence the minds of the Greek people. The reign of Constantine and 
everything it had entailed, can only help the idea of a republic spread among 
the Greeks. In the person of Venizelos, Greece has a worthy leader of such a 
republic". The newspaper wrote in conclusion: “Proclaiming a republic in 
Greece is the most effective and direct way to make it strong and indepen- 
dent”50, 

Meanwhile, the destiny of the Greek Republic was determined long 
beforehand. The delegate of the Provisional Government, speaking at the 
Allies’ Paris conference in May 1917 in favour of the Greek people’s right 
to choose a form of government for themselves®!, found himself in isolation. 

Novoye Vremya published the most extensive editorial devoted to King 
Constantine’s abdication. The newspaper proclaimed, forgetting about its 
own monarchist past: “In case Greek democracy chooses to organise without 
a monarch, Russia’s allied democracies will render it every kind of assistance”. 
Republicans from Novoye Vremya were mostly concerned lest “Greek de- 
mocracy” should fall into the hands of Bolsheviks, “We wait, calmly and 
hopefully, for further developments in Greece”52, the editors concluded, 
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without having any idea of the bitterness and sufferings those "further deve- 
Iopments" would inflict on the Greek people. À similar opinion was expressed 
by other bourgeois newspapers, for instance, Rech of the Cadets, edited by 
former Foreign Minister P. N. Milyukov, wrote that King Constantine signed 
the act of abdication “under pressure from Allied diplomacy". A different 
view of the events was expressed by A. Kerensky's newspaper Dyelo Naroda 
published in Petrograd since March 1917. It condemned the Allies’ actions in 
Greece. The editors in "self-determination for Greece" were mocking the 
statements of Western diplomats on the *accomplishments of self-determina- 
tion in Greece". It read as follows: “Following the un-coerced annexation of 
Albania by Italy, comes forced “self-determination for Greece": two brilliant 
lessons within a week on the part of the coalition governments devoted to 
“peace without annexations and on the basis of peoples’ self-determination...". 
“Ethics is what is important for Socialists”, the newspaper continued. “And 
from this point of view, it is clear to everyone that there is no essential diffe- 
rence between imperialist Germany's robber attack on Belgium, Austria's 
attack on Serbia and the present "advance into the interior of Greece" on the 
part of the Allied governments", 

Exposing the Powers' policy in Greece in words, the Socialist Revolutions: 
ries and Mensheviks gave every kind of support to the coalition Provisional 
Government in deeds. 

Double-facedness of the Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, in 
particular, ‘on the Greek events, was denounced by Lenin in his brilliant 
polemic article “The Laugh Is On You!” published in Pravda on June 3(16). 

` *Dyelo Naroda”, he wrote, “the ministerial paper of Kerensky, Chernov 
and Co., publishes a laughing editorial entitled “Self-determination for Greece”. 
The S.R.s’ said that Greek “self-determination would have been admirable 
had it been sincere”. In admitting personal sincerity of the people 
who wrote the editorial, Lenin questioned their sincerity in politics, "that is, 
in that sphere of human relations which involves not individuals, but the 
millions, is a correspondence between word and 
deed: that lends itself to verification”. Subjected to such “verification” the 
article in Dyelo Naroda did not hold water. “The editorial in Dyelo Naroda”, 
explained Lenin according to his point of view, “is insincere because it is 
precisely the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, precisely the Kerenskys and the 
Chernovs, its leaders, who support the Ministry of subjugation... I beg 
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your pardon, the Ministry of Greek “self-determination” together with citizens . 
Tsereteli and Skobelev”. Although Lenin agreed that there was no difference 
between the two shameless acts of pressure on minor states exerted by Germany 
and the Entente, he stressed that “this is not at all a question of “ethics”, as 
the S.R.s believe, but a matter of pure politics”. Blaming the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries as accomplices, the Bolshevik leader wrote: “A robber attack—t h a t 
is what you are participating in, citizens S.R.s, citizens Mensheviks, 
as members of the government”. V. I. Lenin concluded the 
article with the power of denunciation so characteristic of him: “The laugh 
is on you, gentlemen of the S.R. and Menshevik fold! You are laughing at 
your own policy of trust in the capitalists and the government of the capita- 
lists! You are laughing at your own role of eloquent and bombastic servants 
of capitalism and imperialism, servants in the rank of ministers!”®5, 

In his “Speech on the Attitude Towards the Provisional Government” 
delivered on June 4(17), 1917, at the First Pan-Russian Congress of Soviet 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and published by the Pravda newspaper 
shortly after, Lenin said that “the nature of a war is determined by what class 
wages it, not by what is written on paper”. “You can write on paper anything 
you like”, he addressed once again the authors of Socialist-Revolutionary 
and Menshevik newspapers. “But as long as the capitalist class has a majority 
in the government, the war will remain an imperialist war no matter what you 
write, how eloquent you are, no matter how many near-Socialist Ministers 
you have. ...And the cases ba Albania, Greece and Persia have shown this so 
clearly and graphically...” 

Greek developments se indignation in the democratic layers, of 
Russian society. As Novoye Vremya already informed on June 4, one part of 
Russia's public opinion was in a “strained condition”®’ 

Tereshchenko had to make excuses explaining allegedly that long distances 
and urgent affairs did not allow Russia to take an active part in the Powers’ 
recent sessions devoted to the Greek problem, and the government had to 
confine itself to expressing its considerations and remarks post factum®. 

Vestnik of June 23 (July 6), published the announcement of the government 
on the impending conference of the Allies that was to take place in Paris around 
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the middle of July. “The need for the conference", the announcement read, 
*js brought about by an extremely complex political and strategic situation 
in the Balkans and the desire of the Allies to coordinate their views on those 
issues and outline their general trend". The Russian representatives were 
instructed "to defend the viewpoint of the Provisional Government in the 
discussions of the political issues of the Balkans and to spare no efforts on 
insisting on the general principles of foreign policies proclaimed by Russian 
democracy...". As the government announced, the instructions included, in 
particular, “the Greek problem in view of the recent developments”. “On this 
issue", the announcement said, “we could not but show our negative attitude 
to the means used to force the replacement of one king by another". “Of 
course", the provisional explained, “in this we were guided not by our desire 
to give backing to King Constantine, whose personal policy we have condemned 
and continue to do 80, but by in-admissibility of interference in the Greek 
people's internal affairs. This is what made us raise respective objec- 
tions and refuse our Army to participate in the South-Greek expedition. In 
our negotiations with the Allies we insisted that the Greek people solely had 
the right to establish the form of government and the State system on their 
own and declared that the sympathy of the Russian people that has just thrown 
off the shackles of all dynasties favors a similar free decision of the Greek 
people itself "59, 

Russkiye Vedomosti of the Cadets responded with a poisonous article, 
in which they accused the government of inefficiency and took the announce- 
ment as an “act of our home policy, the need to silence the protest of the parties 
that regard the Allies’ settlement of the protracted crisis in Greece through 
violation as an offence to the international political principles they adhere 
to”. “Dethronement of King Constantine therefore is the key issue of the 
government's announcement". The newspaper expressed its unconditional 
support to the Allied chastizers®®, 

Although the Provisional Government expressed its disapproval of the 
Allies’ action in Greece in the press, it actually reconciled itself to the actions 
of Anglo-French diplomacy and the military, thus confirming what V. I. 
Lenin said about its policy. As a result of the failure of the July offensive 
organised by Kerensky, the Western Powers ceased to take into account the 
opinion of the Russian government altogether, while its diplomacy was pushed 
to the background in dealing with the Greek problem. 


59. Vestnik Vremennogo Pravitelstva, 27 iyunya (10 iyulya) 1917 g. 
60. Russkie Vedomosti, 22 iyulya (4 avgusta) 1917 g. 
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The summer issues of Novoye Vremya, Moskovskie Vedomosti, Utro 
Rossii, etc. contain only information about lifting the blockade by the Allies, 
E. Venizelos coming to power late in June, the breaking-off of relations between 
Greece and the Central Powers on July 20, and mobilisation of the Greek army. 

The last extensive section of materials on Greece included news about 
the Greek’s new king, Alexander, swearing in on July 22 (August 4). Particular 
stress was laid on the words about Greece joining the war and its purposes. 
The king concluded his speech saying: “The current world catastrophe must 
decide the final destiny of Hellenism. What is to be lost today will never be 
restored...”. Addressing the Head of the new government, E. Venizelos, Ale- 
xander said: “I entrust You with the concern about the defence of our nation’s 
lofty interests, and wishing You every success, I prey for You help from 
above”el, 


That was the reaction ofrussian newspapers on one ofthe burning questions 
of the Greek policy. 


61, Ibidem. 


BASIL KONDIS 
THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF GREEK-SOVIET RELATIONS IN 1924 


After the October Revolution, the Greek government severed its relations 
with Russia. In fact, in order to ensure British and French support for Greek 
national claims at the Paris Peace Conference, Venizelos actually declared’ 
himself willing to send an expeditionary force to the Ukraine in January 1919 
to assist the Allies in their efforts to overthrow the Bolsheviks!. However,’ 
five years later; in 1924, Greece renewed its relations with Soviet Russia. It 
is the purpose of this article to examine and analyse the circumstances that‘ 
compelled the Greek government to recognise the Soviet Union. 

` After the Lausanne Treaty, a new era began in Greek politics. The realisa- 
tion of the Meghali Idhea had to be abandoned and the leaders of the state’ 
were obliged to re-orientate Greek foreign policy on the basis of the following 
principles: respect for Greece's territorial integrity and independence; the' 
re-establishment of its position in the international forum by coming out of 
isolation; maintenance of its security through membership of the League of 
Nations; the establishment of friendly relations with all its neighbours; and 
avoidance of exclusive reliance on any one power by establishing BEN 
relations with all the Great Powers?. 

The re-establishment of diplomatic relations between Greece and Soviet 
Russia in 1924 falls into the context of this general diplomatic re-orientation.' 
But apart from its new “multi-dimensional policy”, the Greek government 
also considered that it should resume relations for economic reasons too, 
and also on behalf of the general interests of the Greeks of Russia?. An 


1. Concerning the Ukrainian expedition see Army General Staff, Historical Division, 
To eddnuxdy &xavgavevrixó» odua ei; neonußgiwriv Poolav, Athens 1955, passim: For the 
political aspects of the decision to intervene, N. Petsalis-Diomidis, “Hellenism in Southern 
Russia and the Ukrainian Campaign: Their effect on the Pontus Question (1919)”, Balkan 
Studies 13, (1972), pp. 233-237. 

2. Panayotis Pipinelis, Jarogía tno efwregueng moAıruchg tno EAÀdéog 1923-1941, 
Athens 1948, pp. 6-7 and passim: Constantinos Svolopoulos, H eÂimnxf efarcegue) mol- 
Tix) petd vr» oben tho Awldens: H xolouoc xaunm losAog-Aexéufowc 1928, 
Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 11-15. 

3. In accordance with the Soviet census of 28 August 1920, the number of Greeks living 
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important part in the development of Greek policy was played by the “Associa- 
tion of Greeks from Russia", which began lobbying for the re-establishment 
of relations in 1921, and also by well-known politicians and political parties. 

When the preliminary Anglo-Russian trade agreement was signed in 
May 1921, the President of the Association of Greeks from Russia, Eleftherios 
Pavlidis, impressed upon the Greek government the necessity for contracting 
a trade agreement with the Soviets, not only for the sake of the Greeks in 
Russia, but also for broader political reasons. He believed that a certain degree 
of friendship with the Soviets would thus be ensured and that any chance of 
their giving aid to the Turks would be averted‘. 

In the summer of 1921, the Association's Administrative Council sent 
a.telegram to the Foreign Ministry of Soviet Russia requesting that trade 
relations be re-established and that the Greeks of Russia be permitted to 
emigrate to Greece and vice versa. It is significant that the Foreign Minister, 
Chicherin, agreed to meet representatives of the Greek government to discuss 
the question of the mutual repatriation of the two countries’ citizens and the 
restoration of trade relations®. But at that time, any moves on behalf of the 
repatriation of Greeks were bound to fail owing to the procrastination and 
reluctance of the Greek authorities. 

Pressure continued to be applied to the Greek government in the years 
which followed, and the miserable circumstances of the Greeks of Russia were 
repeatedly stressed. There is no doubt that the Greek campaign in the Ukraine 
considerably aggravated the position of the Greeks there and contributed to 
their ill fortune®. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that prior to the campaign 
the Greeks of Russia had enjoyed almost privileged treatment in comparison 
to the other foreigners there. , 

Eleftherios Venizelos also pronounced himself in favour of the re-establish- 
ment of relations in January 1924, declaring that the Greek government ought 
to have contracted relations with the Soviets long before, both in order to 
strengthen Greece's diplomatic position and for the sake of the Greeks of 
Russia’. Venizelos’ statement encouraged Pavlidis to submit a lengthy memo- 


in Russia were 203,050, Andrew Zapantis, Greek-Soviet Relations, 1917-1941, New York 
1982, p. 13. For the number of Greeks prior to the October Revolution and generally for 
the Greeks in Russia see Eleftherios Pavlidis, O EAÀgswuóg tne Pooíac xai ra 33 xodrıa 
vov ev AÜfjvaic cœuarelou tar ex Pwglaç Eiirwav, Athens 1953, p. 38 and passim. 

4. Pavlidis, O Elimmaoués ts Pooíac, p. 344. 

5. Ibid., p. 320. 

6. Ibid., pp. 52 and 85. 
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randum about Greek-Russian relations to the Greek government, in which 

he said: 
“..Fully realising the difficulties involved for our respected govern- 
ment in contracting diplomatic relations with present-day Russia, 
we are of the opinion that the establishing of a trade agreement 
ought to be the object of particular concern and study... Irrespective 
of the advantages to be derived from a trade agreement with Russia 
by the Greeks there and also from avoiding the accumulation of 
an even greater refugee population here in Greece, Greek-Russian 
commercial relations would prove even more profitable to Greece 
in the future than they have been in the past... 
“It would be a major national loss to Greek trade and Greek shipping 
if, when affairs are settled after the war, special agreements are not 
contracted in good time between the two states, and Greek trade is 
supplanted in Russia and Greek merchants are ousted by foreign 
rivals...”®. 


During this same period, the Communist Party of Greece (KKE) per- 
sistently called for relations to be resumed, emphasising the fact that since 1919 
the working class had shown itself through resolutions and mass meetings to 
be in favour of the re-establishment of diplomatic relations in the country’s 
general interests. According to the KKE, Russia had regained its former 
position as a political organisation and was now an important, if not prime, 
factor in eastern affairs. Relations had to be resumed, not only because they 
were necessary for the Greeks living in Russia, but also in the interests of the 
shipping trade, for the ports of Russia had always been the principal commercial 
route for the Greek merchant navy?. 

Apart from the KKE and the Athens and Piraeus Chambers of Commerce, 
a great many members of liberal circles had declared themselves in favour 
of the re-establishment of relations?. In fact, the government had even been 
asked to sever all contact with Demidov, Tsarist Russia’s former ambassador 
in Athens, since Moscow might deem such contact to be unfriendly. 


8. Pavlidis, pp. 345-346. 
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pp. 391-393. 
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It is clear that pressure for the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia emanated from all levels of Greek society. Nevertheless, the 
Greek government took no steps in this direction; and the question is, why did 
the official state hold back in this way? Admiral George Kakoulidis, Comman- 
der of the Greek fleet on the Ukraine expedition and Liberal MP for the town 
of Kozani, provides some revealing information on this matter in a report he 
submitted to the Foreign Minister, Apostolos Alexandris, at the end of 1923. 

There were two main reasons for the Greek government’s refusal to 
recognise Soviet Russia. First, it considered the matter to be an international 
one, not concerning Greece and Russia alone, and consequently did not wish 
to recognise the Soviet regime for fear of arousing the displeasure of Britain 
and France. The second reason was the fear that Communism might take root 
in Greece. Analysing these reasons, Kakoulidis noted: 

“ „The first fear is groundless. In view of the fact that France has loans 
of fifty billion francs in Russia and is still begging for transactions 
between their political and commercial agents, and in view of the 
fact that twenty-four countries have trade relations (including England 
and France) and trade agreements (including England and Italy), 
and five have diplomatic relations (including Turkey, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland) with Russia, it would be quite unreasonable 
of France to protest about Greece alone, since she has not complained 
to any of the others with the cry that “My interests are endangered by 
your diplomatic relations". On the contrary, while today she (France) 
employs Austrian agents in Russia, tomorrow she will employ Greeks. 
Besides, even if France were to protest, it seems to me that France’s 
disfavour towards us is only one degree below that of Italy, such 
that we must ask ourselves whether we shall be displeasing a freno 
power or a hostile one. 

England cannot possibly protest, for we shall cite its own trade 
agreement of 20-12-20, the name of its official agent in Moscow, 
Asquith's speeches, the Anglo-Russian companies. On the contrary, 
she will co-operate with us. 

As far as fear of Communism in Greece is concerned, it is not the 
Russian ambassador who will bring it here and spread it about. 
A. private agent is more effective because he works in obscurity, 
whereas an ambassador is in the public eye and pregnable, his activi- 
ties constantly under police surveillance. If the Russian government 
wished to betray its Communist activities, it would only have to 
entrust them to its ambassadors, and the police would immediately 
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and easily acquire all the evidence for investigation. Whereas matters 
are notso simple with the secret agents. But since England and Italy, 
which offer most suitable territory for Communism, are not afraid 
of having a Soviet ambassador, I see no reason why Greece should 
be afraid. For this reason, I unreservedly unite my own voice with 
the voice of the Greeks of Russia: “Relations - Passports!..."1*, 


Kakoulidis discussed these two points—Anglo-French displeasure and 
the fear of Communism—with Chicherin in Moscow in the autumn of 1923, 
when he visited the city as a private individual to sound out Soviet Russia’s 
frame of mind. He emphasised the fact that it was in the Greek people’s inte- 
rest to be on friendly terms with all the Great Powers, both because of Greece’s 
geographical position and for the purposes of commercial exchange. But a 
great divide lay between this point of view and that which refused to counte- 
nance friendship with Russia for fear of displeasing the western powers. As 
far as fear of Communism was concerned, Chicherin assured Kakoulidis that 
the official representatives of Soviet Russia had no connection whatever with 
Communist propaganda, which was served by private organisations. Un- 
derstandably, the Foreign Minister’s statement greatly impressed and pleased 
Kakoulidis, who now believed that there was no longer any real reason for 
not officially recognising Soviet Russia. Furthermore, he was certain that 
the Greek government would share this opinion, since “any government can 
‘confront private organisations, but it would be exceedingly unpleasant to 
have to confront an official representative of a friendly nation over matters 
of public order”**. 

Apart from the diplomatic recognition of Soviet Russia, however, the 
Greek MP was also interested in commercial exchanges, which he believed 
would benefit Greece economically. In this context, he approached Krassin, 
the Minister for Foreign Trade, proposing the creation of a central company 
for the mutual exchange of products, a Greek-Russian shipping company, 
a “refrigerating tanker” company for transporting meat, fish, and dairy 
products from Russia, a Greek-Russian bank, and a Greek-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce. His basic arguments for developing these relations were that 


12. Historical Archives of the Greek Foreign Ministry, (A.Y.E.) 1924, A/5/VII, undated 
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while Russia had always been a sphere of Greek commercial activity, Greek 
traders had never involved themselves in the domestic politics of a country 
they viewed as a political and religious sister of their own. Furthermore, the 
geographical position of Greece and the commercial genius of the Greeks, 
made the latter Russia’s best commercial middlemen. And finally, Soviet 
Russia need have no fear whatsoever of any Greek economic or political in- 
filtration, since Greece was such a small country?®, 

Clearly, Kakoulidis’ plan was quite an ambitious one, and very difficult 
to carry out at that critical period. Nevertheless, there was widespread convic- 
tion that Greece would acquire enormous economic benefits if relations with 
Russia were restored, for despite the considerable destruction it had suffered, 
the latter was considered to be a great deposit of raw material and an unexplo- 
red treasure-house"”, In fact, on 15 February 1924, an article in the newspaper 
Elefthero Vima (Free Tribune) stated that Greece needed Russia and that 
political and economic relations ought to be re-established, since they were 
now more than ever essential to Greece and closely tied up with its economic 
reorganisation’, An indication of the prevailing climate of opinion regarding 
Greek-Russian relations is the fact that the Elefthero Vima advised George 
Kafandaris’ government to take note of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy and 
to develop Greece's foreign policy accordingly??. 

Kakoulidis’ views about the foreign policy that Greece ought to follow 
in Europe are quite revelatory; he believed that Greece’s geographical position 
did not permit her to have unfriendly relations either with “the sovereign of 
the sea, Britain" or with Soviet Russia, in view of the fact that she shared 
borders with Slavonic states. Furthermore, should Britain ever become an 
adversary of Russia, Greece ought then to adopt a position of neutrality. The 
Venizelist MP said in this context: 

“The best national emblem strategy dictated for Greece is not the 
Two-Headed Eagle, but rather the Two-Headed Hermes. Greece's 
strength does not lie in territorial expansion; it lies in her geographical 
position and the natural commercial genius of the Greeks. 

Our strength will lie in our being excellently equipped both navally 
and militarily; the Two-Headed Hermes of trade between East and 
West. Financially, we shall conquer much more of the world market 
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than the Jews. And the vital pillars of our national economic structure 
are two: whatever nation happens to be sovereign of the sea (at the 
moment England), and the Slavs. If in time of war these two pillars 
of ours are allies, we too must be allies; if they fight against each 
other, we must arm ourselves to the teeth and take up a position of 
armed neutrality...” 20, 

Kakoulidis’ memorandum clarifying and outlining Greece’s position 
with respect to the problem of recognising Soviet Russia met with the approval 
of the Greek Foreign Minister, Alexandris. In January 1924, the Greek govern- 
ment immediately began negotiations with the Soviets in Berlin, as a result 
of which, Greece formally recognised the Soviet Union on 8 March 19241, 
On that day, the Greek ambassador in Berlin exchanged diplomatic notes with 
his Soviet counterpart. In its note, the Soviet government accepted the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations and the friendly settlement of outstanding 
matters between the two countries??. 

In this way, following the Asia Minor Disaster, and in the context of its 
quest for a new diplomatic and economic orientation, Greece finally recognised 
Soviet Russia after a rupture of seven years’ duration. Certainly, Greece did 
not gain the great economic benefits she had hoped for, and the hopes and 
expectations of the Greeks in Russia were not fulfilled; nevertheless, relations 
both in the political and in the economic sector developed satisfactorily, 
despite the difficulties that confronted them in the critical years before the 
Second World War. 
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MONTY WOODHOUSE 


THE ALIAKMON LINE: 
AN ANGLO-GREEK MISUNDERSTANDING IN 1941 


Late at night on 4 March 1941 I was sent from the Hotel Grande Bretagne, 
where the British Military Mission to the Greek Army was accommodated, 
to carry a message to General Sir Archibald Wavell (Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Middle East Forces), who was staying at the British Legation. 
I never knew what the message contained. Wavell was an uncommunicative 
man, known to the Greeks as “England’s most oligologous General”. 

The day of the week was Tuesday. Greeks do not like to start any new 
enterprise on a Tuesday, because on that day Constantinople fell to the Turks 
in 1453. Whether or not, Tuesday 4 March 1941 was an unlucky day, it was 
certainly a dramatic one; and the scene I found in the large reception chamber 
of the Legation was also dramatic. I recognised first the Greek King, George 
U; his Prime Minister, Alexander Korizis; and the British Foreign Secretary, 
Anthony Eden. There was also a galaxy of Generals: Alexander Papagos, 
the Greek Commander-in-Chief; Sir John Dill, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff; Sir Maitland Wilson, who was about to become Commander of the 
British (mainly Australian and New Zealand) Expeditionary Force in Greece; 
Arthur Smith, who was Wavell’s Chief of Staff at GHQ in Cairo; Wavell 
himself; and T.G.G. Heywood, commanding the British Military Mission, 
in which I was a junior staff officer. 

There were numerous other senior officers, most of whom were then 
unknown to me: Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, commanding the RAF 
in the Middle East; Air Vice-Marshal John D'Albiac, commanding the RAF 
in Greece; Admiral C. E. Turle, commanding the British Naval Mission in 
Greece; Brigadier A.W.S. Mallaby, from the War Office in London; Colonel 
Kitrilakis, of the Greek General Staff; and no doubt others. Finally, there 
were the diplomatists: Sir Michael Palairet, the British Minister to Greece; 
Pierson (Bob) Dixon, Eden's Private Secretary; Leon Melas, from the Greek 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and again no doubt others. It is only from the 
Greek and English records of the day that I have made certain of all these 
names. 
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In fact I learned all that I know about that day, although I was present, 
entirely from studying the Greek and English records. At the time I was only 
aware that we were probably about to be engaged in a battle with the Germans 
in northern Greece, though even that was not yet quite certain on 4 March. 
The discussions which had just ended on that day were devoted to putting 
right to an almost fatal misunderstanding between the Greeks and the British, 
which had occurred at a meeting ten days earlier. The point at issue was 
whether the joint Anglo-Greek forces should try to withstand the German 
attack on the northern frontier or on a line further south which took its name 
from the River Aliakmon; and if it was to be the latter, at what point the Greek 
forces in the north-east should begin withdrawing to the Aliakmon line. 


‘eee ee * 


There is plenty of evidence on the roots of the misunderstanding. There 
are personal accounts written by the two chief participants, General Papagos 
and Anthony Eden. There also survive the official records, in Greek and 
English, of all the discussions. The first account to be published in English 
was a short version by Papagos, published by the Greek Office of Informa- 
tion: The German Attack on Greece (London 1946). It was followed by Papagos’ 
more substantial account (which is cited in this article simply by his name): 
The Battle for Greece 1940-1941 (English translation, Athens 1949). Eden’s 
version was published in volume II of his Memoirs: The Reckoning (London 
1965). But his immediate reactions were described in telegrams sent to Churchill 
from Athens and Cairo, which were quoted by Churchill in volume III of 
The Second World War: The Grand Alliance (London 1950). Each of these 
works is cited also simply by the author’s name. The Greek official records 
of the meetings were published in 1940-41: Ellinika diplomatika engrapha 
(Athens 1980). They are cited here, for simplicity, as MFA Documents. The 
relevant English records are contained in a single folder at the Public Record 
Office (FO 371/33145, R 3870/G, 12 June 1942), cited here as FO Report. 
This is the final printed version of the report of the Secretary of State’s mission 
to the Eastern Mediterranean in 19411. 


1. The printed version (hereafter FO Report) begins with an extensive Report on the 
Mission of the Secretary of State to the Eastern Mediterranean, February-April 1941 (pp. 3- 
15), written by Eden’s private secretary, Pierson Dixon, and dated 21 April 1941. The original 
documents are included as twenty-two Annexes (pp. 16-109). An earlier, unprinted collection 
of the documents is in FO 371/29782, R 4102, 20 April 1941. It contains only eight docu- 
ments, omitting among others Eden’s account of his meeting with the Yugoslay Ambassador 
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Certain points which were crucial to the misunderstanding are worth 
emphasising from the start. The talks were conducted in French. The King, 
Korizis, Papagos and Eden were all fluent in French. Heywood was bilingual, 
being half-French by birth. Of the service personnel, Melas knew French and 
English, and Kitrilakis knew French but not English; neither of them was 
present throughout all the sessions. Dixon knew French and some Greek. 
The case of the rest of the senior officers is doubtful: Wavell could probably 
manage in French, but certainly none of them knew modern Greek. 

Papagos stated that Heywood and Kitrilakis recorded the minutes of the 
conferences throughout?. This cannot be wholly correct, first because Kitrilakis 
was not present at every session from beginning to end, and secondly because 
Heywood is described as having acted as interpreter?—an exacting role which 
could not be combined with recording minutes. On the Greek side, it seems 
probable that the recording of the minutes was shared between Melas and 
Colonel Kitrilakisf. On the British side, it is certain that all the principal 
discussions were recorded, jointly or severally, by Dixon (Eden’s private . 
secretary) and Mallaby (Dill’s senior staff officer), apart from a preliminary 
conference in Athens on 13-15 January 1941, at which those two were not yet 
present and the record was made by Heywood*. It is also unfortunately certain 
that at no stage, until the eleventh hour (after the final session on 4 March), 
was any attempt made to compare the Greek and English records for accuracy 
and consistency. 


xe * * * * ox 


The story of the Anglo-Greck discussions of joint action on a defensive 
line in northern Greece begins with Wavell's visit to Athens on 13 January 
1941. It was a natural consequence of the outbreak of war between Greece and 
Italy on 28 October 1940. The British government had given a guarantee, on 
13 April 1939, to assist Greece (and also Roumania) against any threat of 
foreign aggression. When the Italians invaded Greece from Albania, Germany 
remained ostensibly neutral in this extension of the second world war, but 
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iall'the Balkan countries; ‘as well as Britain, assumed that it was only a matter 
-of time Before the Germans also moved into south-east Europe. The Greek 
government was willing to accept British help at sea and in the air against 
| Italy, but was reluctant to accept British land forces on Greek soil unless and 
until the German‘ threat was seen to be inescapable. General Metaxas, the 
-Greek Prime Minister and’ Foreign Minister, argued that to send an inade- 
‘quate British force to Greece would merely provoke a German attack. He 
was prepared to resist a German attack, but not to give an excuse for it. 

The Germans assured the Greeks, through diplomatic channels, that they 
would take no hostile action against Greece unless the British established a 
“force at Thessaloniki or used Greek air bases to bomb the Roumanian oil- 
fields which were already under German control®. By mid-November the im- 
*minence of a German threat to the Balkans was intensified by the presence of 
German forces in Roumania and the arrival of German officers and technicians 
in: Bulgaria, ostensibly as “tourists”’. The Yugoslav and Turkish governments 
shared the Greeks’ anxieties, but were likewise reluctant to commit themselves 
‘tany military action unless their own countries were attacked. Both govern- 
‚ments, however, regarded Thessaloniki as a vital interest of their own. Prince 
‘Paul, the Regent of Yugoslavia, repeatedly declared in private that Yugoslavia 
‚would never adhere to the Tripartite Pact (which had linked Germany, Italy 
‘#ad-Japan- since September 1940), but his strength of purpose was not beyond 
suspicion. - 

Until the last few weeks of his life, Metaxas was willing to discuss with 
the British only the war against Italy. He was reluctant, for example, to allow 
his country to be represented at an Inter-Allied Conference in London early 
in 1941, because all the other countries represented were at war with Germany 
as well as Italy$. He finally agreed, under pressure, to allow the Greek Minister 
in London to attend as an observer; but in fact his scruples were overtaken 
“after his death) by the course of events, before the Conference came to sign 
&joint declaration. All these understandable hesitations formed the political 
background to Wavell’s visit to Athens in mid-January 1941. 


eee * Ee * 


57 On 9 January the British Minister in Athens (Palairet) wrote a letter to 
Metaxas containing an offer from Eden to ask Wavell to visit Athens for 
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discussion of questions arising from the campaign against Italy’, The letter 
did not mention Germany, which made it easier for Metaxas to accept. Wavell 
was to arrive on the 13th. On the 12th, according to an internal memorandum 
by Metaxas, Palairet told him that the British government was sending strong 
- warnings to the governments of Yugoslavia, Turkey and Bulgaria about the 
German threat to the Balkans!®. Though Palairet did not say so, Roumania’s 
fate was already regarded as a lost cause, which was embarrassing’ since the 
British guarantee in April 1939 had covered Roumania as well as Greece. 
‘Palairet further said that the British government would be able to increase 
its “reinforcement” to Greece because of the successful outcome of Wavell’s 
campaign against the Italians in North Africa. Wavell, he said, would discuss 
the details, 

Metaxas evidently assumed that the discussions with Wavell would touch 
on the German threat to Greece, and he placed no veto on such an extension. 
In his memorandum, hé noted that Palairet had not specified whether the 
“reinforcement” would consist of “an increase in the air force or also the 
despatch of a land force". He himself had not put this question directly. Instead, 
he had emphasised to Palairet in reply that if the British proposed to send a land 
force, then (a) it must amount to not less than 10 divisions, and (b) it must 
arrive as a whole, not piecemeal!?. The first of these conditions could not 
possibly be met. : 

Wavell duly arrived the next day. He met Papagos on.14 January and 

“Metaxas the following day. Both sides were accompanied by a number of 
senior officers: on the British side, Longmore and D'Albiac from the RAF, 
and Heywood from the British Military Mission; and others similarly on the 
Greek side, including Kitrilakis to record the minutes. At Wavell's meeting 
with Metaxas, Palairet and an Under-Secretary from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (N. Mavroudis) were also present. The discussions included the German 
threat as well as the war in Albania”. Initially Papagos assumed that the inten- 
tion would be to hold a joint defensive line in Macedonia, north of Thessaloni- 
ki. But Wavell explained, disappointingly, that he could only provide some 
artillery units. Both Metaxas and Papagos argued that the arrival of an inade- 
quate British force in Macedonia would merely provoke an immediate German 
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attack based on Bulgaria. Wavell argued that a British presence would encou- 
rage the Yugoslavs and Turks to resist German pressure, but Metaxas replied 
that, on the contrary, when they observed its small size, they would be discou- 
raged. He argued, unexpectedly, that “the only obstacle to the Germans coming 
in today is Russia”, 

It was during these discussions that Papagos mentioned for the first time 
what came to be called the “Aliakmon line” (by the British) or the “Aliakmon 
position” (by the Greeks) as a possible defensive line to be held by a joint 
Anglo-Greek force!5. The exact route of the line underwent a number of 
modifications (as can be seen on the map reproduced from Papagos’ 
memoirs). So did the full name of the line. The River Aliakmon did not 
figure in Papagos’ early definition, which spoke of the “Kaimakcalan-Ver- 
mion-Olympus position”; and this is not surprising, for the original line so 
described ran some fifty miles forward of the river, parallel to it, until the river 
‚changed course and cut across the line at right angles. Neither the Greek 
record of the discussion nor Wavell’s telegraphic report on it to the Chiefs 
of Staff in London make any mention of the Aliakmon line as sucht”. The only 
evidence that such a line was actually discussed is in Papagos’ post-war account. 

- The discussion on this point was evidently hypothetical and inconclusive. 
It also involved a paradox. To choose any variant of what was to become 
known as the Aliakmon line meant sacrificing the defence of Thessaloniki. 
Wavell was offering a British force, albeit an inadequate one, which would 
land at Thessaloniki and help the Greeks to form a defensive line north of 
the city. Metaxas and Papagos hesitated to accept it for fear of provoking the 
very attack which it was intended to resist. It was this reluctance on the part 
of the Greeks which led Papagos to hint at—one can hardly say “propose”— 
a line which presupposed the loss of Thessaloniki. There was only one possible 
escape from this dilemma: it lay in the hope that at least the Yugoslavs, and 
perhaps also the Turks (both of whom regarded Thessaloniki as vital to their 
own interests), might be induced to join the Greeks and the British in resisting 
a German attack. Much was to depend in the following weeks on the possibility 
of this. hope being fulfilled. 


14. Ibid., p. 57. 

15. Papagos, p. 318. The spelling of place-names has been harmonised throughout, 
but in quotations from the English records English transliterations are retained. 

16. See map on p. 193, . 
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No decision was taken on Papagos’ suggestion during Wavell’s visit. 
Metaxas made it clear that he did not contemplate inviting a British land 
force to Greece at all, unless and until the Germans entered Bulgaria in force. 
It would be difficult to define when that moment came, because the Germans 
were already arriving in Bulgaria as individuals in civilian clothes. In any case 
Metaxas would not accept a British force which he considered inadequate. 
In a formal note dated:18 January, he rejected Wavell ’s offer of a force consist- 
ing only of artillery and armoured fighting vehicles, unsupported by infantry. 
But he confirmed that in principle a British force, provided it were sufficiently 
large, would be welcomed “if German troops were to enter Bulgaria by crossing 
the Danube or the Dobrudja frontier”!?. Wavell returned to Cairo on the 17th. 


*e eK KEE x 


Events moved fast in the following weeks. On 29 January Metaxas died. 
In the absence of a Parliament, his successor as Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister (Alexander Korizis) was simply nominated by the King. Korizis, 
who was a banker by profession, differed from Metaxas in having no military 
background and no past association with Germany. It was therefore reasonable, 
to suppose that the King, who was closely associated with the British, would 
determine Greece’s foreign policy. After a decent interval of mourning, on, 
8 February Palairet approached Korizis to ascertain whether the condition, 
laid down by Metaxas, that British troops would be welcomed if and when the 
Germans entered Bulgaria in force, was still regarded as operative. This was 
confirmed, but it was again emphasised that an inadequate force would merely 
provoke a German attack??, 

On the same date the Foreign Office in London told the Greek Minister 
(Ch. Simopoulos) of Britain’s increasing anxiety about German penetration 
of Bulgaria®!. By 14 February the Foreign Office was pressing the Greek 
government, through Simopoulos, to invite the despatch of British troops 
to Macedonia as soon as the German army entered Bulgaria??. This course, 
which was assumed to be implicit in the assurance given by Metaxas and 
renewed by Korizis, apparently presupposed that it would be possible to form 
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a line north of Thessaloniki. The pressure was renewed on the 18th®. Greek 
sources, however, suggested that the build-up of German forces in Bulgaria, 
although substantial, had been exaggerated?4. The Greeks continued to give 
first priority to the war against Italy in Albania when pressing the British for 
increased support. 

The German build-up in Bulgaria could have been aimed at either Yugo- 
slavia or Greece or Turkey. Each of the three governments understandably 
feared that its own territory would be the first target. Hitler had already 
decided that his ultimate target was the Soviet Union, but none of the govern- 
ments concerned was yet aware of it, though the British already had some 
inkling from Ultra intelligence. It was against this background that Eden 
undertook a tour of the Middle East, Greece and Turkey, accompanied by 
Dill, in February and March 1941. He visited Athens (twice) and Ankyra, 
as well as Cyprus (where he had a second meeting with Turkish Ministers). 
Prince Paul, however, was too nervous to receive him in Belgrade, so Dill 
went there without him to meet senior officers of the Yugoslav General Staff. 

The eventual outcome of the tour by Eden and Dill was a decision to send 
a British-ANZAC-Polish force to Greece to form a joint defensive line against 
German attack. The decision was taken in spite of the increasingly clear signs 
that the Yugoslavs and Turks were unlikely to enter the war of their own 
accord. It was once supposed that the decision had been thrust on Wavell 
against his better judgment for political reasons: for example, it would have 
made a bad impression world-wide if Britain had failed to honour her guarantee 
to Greece as well as to Roumania and, at an earlier date, to Poland. But 
Wavell’s biographer has established that, on the contrary, he supported the 
decision on military grounds®, At least, he did so before the misunderstanding 
emerged about the Aliakmon line. Unfortunately, his intelligence staff also 
failed to detect in time the build-up of German forces in North Africa, to 
bolster the defeated Italians, simultaneously with their penetration of the 
Balkans. i 


* k kxk x* 


Eden and Dill arrived in Athens from Cairo on 22 February, accompanied 
by Wavell and Longmore; also by Dixon (Eden’s private secretary), Mallaby 
(Dill’s staff officer), and a naval staff officer on behalf of the C-in-C of the 
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Mediterranean Fleet. In Athens they were joined by Heywood. and Turle, 
commanding the British Military and Naval Missions respectively. Their 
discussions with the Greeks began that evening, a Saturday, at the King’s 
residence at Tatoi, outside Athens. The discussions were divided into four 
sessions: (1) a plenary meeting, to discuss policy and resources; (2) a meeting 
of the senior officers, to discuss strategy and tactics; (3) an informal private 
meeting of the British political and military representatives; and (4) a final 
plenary meeting. From the English record, it appears that session (1) began, 
at 17.30%, and from the Greek record that session (2) began at 18.2077, Both 
records indicate that the King presided at sessions (1) and (4)™, though neither 
records any specific intervention by him. There is naturally no Greek record 
of session (3), nor is there any record of any corresponding Greek discussion 
in private at this stage. 

The emergence of the fateful misunderstanding about what was agreed 
is best approached by an examination, first, of the personal impressions 
recorded by Eden and Papagos, and then of the Greek and English official 
records. Eden’s version was drafted within 48 hours, in a telegram to Churchill, 
before he left Athens for Ankyra. Papagos’ version was written between 1943 
and 1945, in German captivity. It was published in Greek in 1945, and later 
in French and English translations. Eden’s version is closer to the English 
record (Dixon and Mallaby clearly having a hand in both) than Papagos’ 
version is to the Greek record. But much more serious than these internal 
discrepancies is the inconsistency between the two official records. 

Eden reported to Churchill in a telegram dated 24 February that “agree- 
ment was reached today (23rd) with the Greek Government on all points”®. 
On the question of the joint Anglo-Greek line to be held against'German 
attack, he said that 0009 


“in view of the doubtful attitude of Yugoslavia the only line that 
could be held and would give time for withdrawal of troops fróm 
Albania would be a line west of the Vardar, Olympus-Veria-Edessa- 
Kaimakcalan. If we could be sure of Yugoslav moves it should be 
possible to hold a line farther north from the mouth of the Nestös 
to Beles, covering Salonika (Thessaloniki). It would be impossible? 
unless Yugoslavia came in, to hold a line covering Salonika in vieW 
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of exposure of Greek left flank to German attack”?°. 


Eden did not, in this telegram, call the proposed line the "Aliakmon line”, 
as he was to do later; nor did he claim that Papagos had agreed to withdraw 
his forces in the north-east to that line immediately: indeed, his exposition 
rather implied the contrary. 

Papagos' personal account, written over two years later, differed materially 
from that of Eden?!, In the first place, Papagos made no reference to a “with- 
drawal of troops from Albania”. It is possible that on this point Eden mis- 
understood him when Papagos was speaking of a withdrawal not from Albania 
but from the north-east. Papagos also made it clear, in retrospect, that he 
was not contemplating an immediate withdrawal from the north-east either. 
He wrote that: 


“I insisted, however, that before taking such a grave decision as 
would involve the evacuation of the whole region to the east of the 
Axios (Vardar) and the abandonment of this part of our national 
territory, the attitude of Yugoslavia should first be completely 
clarified, and I proposed that the Yugoslav Government should be 
informed of the decisions we were prepared to take depending on 
the policy they intended to adopt. 

"This suggestion of mine was adopted, and it was decided that the 
British Foreign Secretary should send an urgent code message to 
the British Minister in Belgrade. Depending on the nature of the 
reply the order for evacuation and withdrawal would be issued or 
not, as the case might be"?3, 


Papagos repeatedly maintained, both at later meetings with Eden, Dill 
and Wavell, and in his post-war memoirs, that his own account of what had 
been agreed was “expressly recorded in the minutes"*?, He meant, of course, 
the Greek minutes, not the English minutes, which he never saw. But one 
would expect that, on a matter of such crucial importance, the two records 
would say the same thing. Unfortunately, this is not the case. It is clear that 
neither after this meeting nor after later meetings (apart from the final session 
on 4 March) was any attempt made to harmonise the two records, which con- 
sequently show not merely inconsistencies but contradictions. 
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They differ in style, presentation and detail. The Greek record is written 
in high katharevousa, which was the official language of the day. In session 
(2), concerned with military topics, it apparently reports the entire dialogue, 
speaker by speaker, in direct speech”. The English record is rather a summary 
of what was said, not always in the same order as the Greek, and always in 
indirect speech. The Greek record does not mention the presence of Heywood 
and Kitrilakis, although Papagos' memoirs record that these two kept the 
minutes at all the conferences from January onwards. The English record 
mentions the presence of Heywood "who acted as interpreter", and of Kitrilakis 
“for part of the discussion"?5, 

Sometimes the discrepancies reflect strongly felt national interests. The 
Greeks, according to their own record, asked for the inclusion of Greek troops 
of Dodecanesian origin in any operations aimed at capturing the Dodecanese 
islands from Italian occupation®. (An attack on Castellorizo was in fact 
already planned, by the British alone, but it miscarried). Eden said that this 
could be considered, but there is no reference to it in the English record. On 
the other hand, the British, according to their own record, were insistent on 
defining the right of their designated commander, General Wilson, while 
serving under Papagos’ overall command, to refer any substantial disagree- 
ment with him “to the C-in-C, Middle East, who, if unable to settle the question 
with General Papagos direct, would appeal to His Majesty's Government”?”, 
No such condition is mentioned in the Greek record. 

Even where the two records cover the same facts, there are significant 
discrepancies in detail. In the list of units and equipment to be included in the 
British Expeditionary Force, most items are identical, but two are different: 
the English record specifies 100,000 men and 240 field guns; the Greek record 
has 97,000 men and 216 field guns. No doubt the latter is right, since the 
Greeks noted the composition of the three waves in which the BEF was to 
arrive (omitted from the English record) and correctly added up the figures 
supplied, whereas the British gave only the total, rounded upwards. On the 
other hand, according to the Greek record, Papagos specified that the Greek 
contribution to the combined front would be “about 30 battalions”, whereas 
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the English record has “35 battalions”, unqualified??. A number of other 
examples could be cited. 

The most important discrepancy, however, concerns the timing of the 
Greek withdrawal to the agreed line. The fact that the line itself was differently 
described at different times is not material. There is no doubt that the Greek 
and British Generals had the same understanding of what was meant by: the. 
eventual term, chosen for convenience and brevity: the “Aliakmon line” or 
“Aliakmon position”. (Both used both terms, though the British generally. 
preferred “line” and the Greeks “position”). There is also no doubt that both 
had the same understanding of what was meant by the alternative “fortified 
lines”, which consisted of the frontier with Bulgaria, turning south-east along 
either the River Nestos or the River Strymon (Struma). On the question of 
the timing of a Greek withdrawal from the forward positions to the Aliakmon 
line, if there was to be such a withdrawal, there are inconsistencies between 
the two records which amount virtually to contradictions. We 

The two records agree that the attitude of Yugoslavia would be crucial. 
The attitude of Turkey was also important, since the Greeks had a force 
distantly located in Western Thrace, but it was tacitly recognised from an early 
stage that the Turks were most unlikely to take any risks in ‘support of the 
Greeks. Papagos’ opinion, according to both records, was that it would only 
be possible to hold a line north of Thessaloniki (the “frontier line”, whether 
continued by the Nestos or the Strymon) if the Yugoslavs would join the 
alliance and resist a German attack*°, Otherwise it would be necessary to 
retire to the Aliakmon line. What was at issue was whether that withdrawal 
should begin immediately in any case or only after it had been ascertained n 
the Yugoslavs would not fight. 

The Greek version comprises first a statement by Papagos and a discussion 
on it at session (2), and secondly a summary of the relevant political discussion 
at session (4). Papagos' exposition was as follows: 


"With regard to the position on which resistance to the German 
invasion is to be sought, the choice is significantly influenced by 
the attitude to be maintained by Yugoslavia. For our aim in the event 
of a German invasion is to establish somewhere a front covering the 
main body of Greece. In the event that the, Yugoslavs do not enter 
the war, the Kaimakcalan-Edessa-River Aliakmon position is indica- 


ted, to which the forces in Eastern Macedonia must withdraw. In 
: ize 
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effect, any position from the River Strymon eastwards would easily 
fall in its entirety from the Germans operating on our left. On the 
other hand, if Yugoslavia entered the war against Germany, the 
course indicated is for us to secure a position covering Thessaloniki" 


There followed a passage on Turkey. If the Turks came into the war, 
attacking Bulgaria, Papagos would leave Greek forces in Western Thrace to 
support them. If not, he would withdraw them along with those in Eastern 
Macedonia (the two regions being separated by the River Nestos). The later 
discussion showed that he thought active operations by the Turks unlikely: 
they might declare war, but do nothing unless attacked*?. 

His main exposition proceeded: 


“In conclusion, if neither the Yugoslavs nor the Turks enter the war 
in the event of German action against Greece, the Kaimakcalan- 
Aliakmon line is indicated as a defensive position. Onto this line 
we must withdraw all our forces in good time, leaving in Eastern 
Macedonia and Western Thrace only the garrisons of the forts and 
a few small covering forces. As a consequence of the above, I consider 
that the problem of resisting a German attack on Greek soil will be’ 
significantly influenced by the relevant attitudes maintained by 
Yugoslavia and Turkey. This political datum is absolutely essential 
for the preparation of the appropriate plan of action”®, 


In answer to a question from Wavell, Papagos said that the withdrawal 
would take about 20 days, and should start as soon as possible in order to 
minimise the effect on local morale. He stressed the importance of an early 
decision again when Wavell asked if it would be possible for the BEF to 
disembark at Thessaloniki instead of Piraeus or Volos. The dialogue went 
on as follows in the Greek record: 


“Papagos: Disembarkation will only be possible at Thessaloniki 
if the Greek forces in Macedonia have not withdrawn to the Veria- 
Aliakmon River position, since then obviously they cover Thessalo- 
niki. Thessaloniki is a vital point for Yugoslavia. If Yugoslavia enters 
the war, then we can hold either the River Strymon position or the 
Beles-River Nestos position. The first of these has a front of about 
123 km. (77 miles), the second about 215 km. (134 miles). Both require 
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the same force to make them secure, since the Nestos position has 
a number of weak points. Consequently one could say that, if the 
Yugoslavs enter the war, there is advantage in having the Greek 
forces secure the Nestos front, in which case the disembarkation 
can take place at Thessaloniki, and simultaneously at Amphipolis 
and even Kavala. 

"Dill: Do you think the time has come to withdraw the forces in 
Eastern Macedonia to the Aliakmon River position? 

"Papagos: If Yugoslavia is going to take no action, it is advantageous 
to do so as soon as possible, not only from the military point of 
view but also from the political, as has been said already, and addi- 
tionally to ensure that this withdrawal has the minimum possible 
impact on the morale of the Macedonian population. 

”Wavell: And if at this moment we were to receive a telegram that 
the Yugoslavs will enter the war? 

"Papagos: Then we will hold a position covering Thessaloniki”. 


The discussion of Papagos’ exposition at session (2) covered a number 
of other points, most of them very briefly. The only reference to the Albanian 
front in conjunction with the Aliakmon line made it clear that Papagos intended 
simply a “contraction” (symptyxis) of the line in Albania, in order to align 
its right flank with the left flank of the new line in Macedonia®: he never 
spoke of withdrawing troops from Albania to man the new line. He did also 
outline, in response to a question from Dill, his intentions if the Turks entered 
the war and the Yugoslavs did not“. But this improbable contingency was 
soon dismissed from consideration. 

On the crucial question of Yugoslav intentions, the Greek record of 
session (4)—the final plenary session—reads as follows: 


“After the private discussion between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the British Generals, there followed the final plenary discussion, 
at which General Papagos spoke first and summarised the military 
position. 

?Mr. Eden then stated that the British Generals agreed with General 
Papagos’ views, which took as a presupposition for the deployment 
and location of forces the non-participation of the Yugoslav army. 
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”The position of Yugoslavia was discussed in this connection, and 
it was decided in the first instance that Mr. Eden should send a Jetter 
to the Regent of Yugoslavia in which, after setting out the decisions 
taken during his visit to Athens, he would ask the Regent to state 
on that basis what attitude Yugoslavia would adopt in the event 
of German forces entering Bulgaria. However, after reservations had 
been expressed, initially by General Papagos and then by the British 
Generals, about the dangers which might arise from the communica- 
tion of military plans, it was preferred that Mr. Eden should send 
a telegram to the British Minister in Belgrade instructing him to put 
the question to Prince Paul, what would Yugoslavia do in the event 
of a German threat to Thessaloniki”47. 


The Greek record goes no further on the subject of the timing of any 
withdrawal of Greek forces to the Aliakmon line. By implication, it seems to 
confirm that Papagos, in his own mind, expected to hear of an answer from 
Belgiade before he decided whether to order the withdrawal or not. But it 
cannot be said to confirm his post-war claim that the procedure (“depending 
on the nature of the reply the order for evacuation and withdrawal would be 
issued or not, as the case might be”) was “expressly recorded in the minutes”®, 
The English record, on the contrary, expressly contradicts Papagos' claim. 

Although it agrees substantially with the Greek record in defining the 
strategic options, the English record differs diametrically on the timing of 
the decision. The following passage from the record of session (2) is crucial: 


“5. General Papagos realised the extreme importance of time, which 
makes it impossible to wait for Yugoslavia and Turkey to declare 
themselves. He had therefore asked his government for permission 
to begin the withdrawal as soon as possible, and in any case before 
a German move makes the withdrawal look like a retreat. It could 
be made to appear that the Greek troops were being sent to reinforce 
the Albanian front. Troops would be withdrawn first from rear 
areas in Macedonia, then (if agreed with Turkey) from Thrace, and 
lastly from the frontier of Macedonia”, 
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The English record does not suggest at this point that the British Generals 
thought the withdrawal had already been ordered, nor even that it was to be 
issued forthwith. A later paragraph in the record of the same session indicates 
a recognition that other options were still available: 

“11. The British forces could not disembark at Salonika (Thessalo- 
niki), but must use Piraeus and Volos. Though the use of Salonika 
would help towards a more rapid concentration, its use must depend 
on whether Yugoslavia takes action or not. 

”Salonika is vital to Yugoslavia; if she realises the danger and comes 
in, the Nestos River line is the best to hold, and it needs no larger 
forces than would the Struma (Strymon) line; moreover, Kavalla 
would then be available as a port in addition to Salonika. 

”12. If Yugoslavia said tonight that she was going to fight, the Greeks 
would hold the Nestos line and ask the British to land at Salonika 
and Kavalla. Asked if the Greeks could cover disembarkation at 
Salonika, General Papagos said they would do their best...”°®. 


At this point the Generals were evidently contemplating at least the possibi- 
lity of holding a frontier line. If the Yugoslavs entered the war, they would 
have to try to do so; if the Greeks had already started their withdrawal, they 
could not cover a British disembarkation at Thessaloniki, still less at Kavalla; 
and it would make no sense for the British to disembark at these northern 
ports (particularly Kavalla) if they were to retire immediately to the Aliakmon 
line. Consequently, at session (2) the question was still open. It could only 
be decided at the plenary session (4). 

After session (2) was adjourned, there was a private meeting between 
Eden and the Generals, which is recorded (in the English record only) as 
session (3). Several points were discussed, of which the most important was 
minuted as follows: 

“Unless we could be sure of the Yugoslavs joining in, it was not 

possible to contemplate holding a line covering Salonika (Thessalo- 
xi niki); in view of the doubtful attitude of Yugoslavia, the only sound 

plan from the military point of view was to stand on the Haliacmon 

(Aliakmon) line. 

”It was agreed that the Greeks should be informed accordingly at 

the forthcoming plenary meeting”’t. 
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A curious feature of the record of session (3) is that the name of Wavell is 
not included among those present, though he was certainly present at sessions 
(2) and (4). 

The English record of session (4) shows Papagos immediately making 
the British Generals’ point for them: 


*..in view of the dubious attitude of the Yugoslavs and Turks, it 
was not possible to contemplate holding a line covering Salonika 
(Thessaloniki) and that the only sound line in the circumstances was 
the line of the Haliacmon (Aliakmon)"9*, 
This judgment was endorsed at once by Wavell. Eden re-emphasised it a 
little later: 
*Firstly, the attitude of Yugoslavia made it desirable, from the 
military point of view, to organise the Haliacmon line at the earliest 
possible moment... 
"Secondly, military requirements demanded an immediate with- 
drawal of the Greek forces in Eastern Macedonia to the Haliacmon 
line”, 

But Eden then proceeded to outline three possibilities “from the political 
aspect”. The first was “to withdraw the troops without waiting for Yugoslavia 
to declare herself”; the second was “to begin the withdrawal concurrently 
with an approach to the Yugoslav Government”; the third was “to wait until 
Yugoslavia had made her intentions clear”. Eden was doubtful whether a 
quick answer could be obtained from the Yugoslavs, but he was prepared “if 
the Greek Government wished it, to send a Staff Officer to Belgrade to discuss 
the position with the Prince Regent”. 

The contributions of Eden at this point are important in view of their 
later disagreements. The Greek record has been quoted above. The English 
record reads as follows, reporting Eden’s own words: 

“It was questionable how much the Prince Regent should be told 
of our plans. It might be desirable to tell him that H.M.G., in agree- 
ment with the Greek Government intended to send a British force 
to Greece, and to explain that choice of a line for the Anglo-Greek 
forces must depend on the attitude of Yugo-Slavia; if we could be 
certain of Yugo-Slavia joining in upon a German attack upon Greece, 
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it would be possible to constitute a line to defend Salonika; so long 
as we were uncertain of the Yugoslav attitude we could only contem- 
plate holding a line West and South of Salonika. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that, in revealing our intentions to Prince Paul, 
we ran the risk of them being passed on to the Germans”®, 


The English record then gives Papagos’ proposal that Prince Paul should 
be told only “in general terms” of the British intention, with emphasis on the 
effect that the Yugoslav attitude would have on “the dispositions of the Anglo- 
Greek forces”, and on Yugoslavia’s “capital interest” in Thessaloniki. Eden 
then put three questions to the meeting for decision. The first was: “Whether 
a British Staff Officer should be sent to Belgrade to see Prince Paul”; the second 
was: “Whether preparations should at once be made and put into execution 
to withdraw the Greek advanced troops in Thrace and Macedonia to the line 
which we should be obliged to hold if the Yugoslavs did not come in”; the 
third was: “Whether work should at once be begun on the improvement of 
communications in Greece in order to facilitate the deployment of our mechani- 
sed forces"56, . 

According to the English record, in each case: “It was agreed that this 
should be done". But in the first case, the decision was amended by an Adden- 
dum to the effect that "instead of sending an Officer to Belgrade, Mr. Eden 
should telegraph a message to Prince Paul...(to) draw attention to the danger 
to Salonika which was inherent in German activities in the Balkans and enquire 
what were the views of the Prince Regent on this subject”. Eden did so, 
through the British Minister in Belgrade (Ronald Campbell). The Addendum 
brings the English record more or less into harmony with the Greek record 
on this point (though later Papagos was seemingly uncertain whether what 
was despatched as a letter or a telegram)". But it is possible that the re- 
opening of the discussion on Eden's first question may have overshadowed 
the discussion of his secónd question, and left uncertainty in Papagos’ mind 
whether that too had been re-opened. 

The failure to compare the Greek and English records at the time now 
becomes tragically plain. Papagos' recollection was that the decision on the 
timing of the withdrawal to the Aliakmon line was conditional on the reply 
from Belgrade. The Greek record does not, as he claimed, expressly support 
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him, though it is consistent, in its silence, with his recollection. The English 
record almost explicitly contradicts him. It could perhaps, he argued in an 
exercise of grammatical pedantry, that in the phrase “whether preparations 
should at once be made and put into execution”, the words “at once” qualify 
only the preparations and not the execution. But that would be a tenuous 
arzument on which to rest the fate of a campaign. Nor could such a pedantry 
have survived close examination of the two records at the time. 

In this context, the conduct of General Heywood (who was later killed 
in an air crash) seems inexplicable. As interpreter (in French and English) 
throughout all four sessions, he was the only man present who could under- 
stand every argument from both sides at first hand. He did not, as Papagos 
thought, keep the English record, but he must have seen it. As head of the 
Mission to the Greek Army, he was in regular contact with Papagos: they 
frequently dined together at the Hotel Grande Bretagne, where Heywood 
had his HQ. Papagos, by his own account, repeatedly asked Heywood whether 
a reply from Belgrade to Eden’s message had been received, and the answer 
was always negative. At a later meeting, on 3 March, according to the Greek 
account, Papagos expressly asked Heywood to confirm this, which he did®®. 
How could he have failed to tell Papagos that the withdrawal to the Aliakmon 
line was not, in the British view, conditional on the reply from Belgrade, 
or to tell his own superiors that in Papagos’ view it was so conditional? 

This question can never be answered. Nor can a similar question about 
Eden’s conduct, or rather what he failed to do, during the same period. The 
telegram to Campbell in Belgrade for Prince Paul had been sent. It drew 
attention to the German threat to Thessaloniki, and invited the Prince Regent’s 
views on it?, On 26 February, when Eden arrived in Ankyra, he received a 
telegram from Campbell to the effect that the Prince Regent’s reply would 
be communicated through the Yugoslav Ambassador in Ankyra*!. The Yugo- 
slav Ambassador eventually called on Eden at the British Embassy on the 
evening of the 27th. By then Eden was in a bad temper, for several reasons. 
The Anglo-Turkish discussions had not gone satisfactorily. The Yugoslav 
Ambassador had come from a dinner with his Italian and German colleagues 
and he had forgotten to bring the message®?. 

Eden peremptorily required him to go back for it. On his return, Eden 
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told him the substance of Campbell’s telegram, and asked for Prince Paul’s 
reply. The Yugoslay Ambassador explained that when he had learned of 
Eden’s impending visit, he had asked Belgrade for instructions about the lines 
on which he should speak to Eden. He had received these instructions on 26 
February, but (in Eden’s words) he did not think they were “in any sense 
intended to be a reply to the message from The King or to one from myself”. 
(King George VI had also communicated separately with Prince Paul). The 
message which the Ambassador read out (or summarised) fully justified 
his negative description. It was evasive and apologetic. The only positive 
statement in it was that “Yugoslavia is decided to defend herself against any 
aggression and not to permit the passage of foreign troops across her territory”. 
It argued that this was helpful to the British, because it meant that the Germans 
woud have to by-pass Yugoslavia in order to invade Greece. In conclusion, 
the Ambassador added that “Yugoslavia could not in present circumstances 
assume a definite attitude and begged His Majesty’s Government not to insist 
on her doing so”. There was evidently no reference to the question of Yugo- 
slavia’s attitude towards the German threat to Thessaloniki®. 

Eden in reply described the message as a “deplorable communication” 
and said that “the policy revealed. was a purely negative one"**, He ironically 
commiserated with the Ambassador for having to deliver it. Nevertheless, 
he chose to regard it as a reply to his communication from Athens to Belgrade. 
It was so described in his private secretary’s summary: “The Yugoslav 
Ambassador, after several delays, finally brought the answer late on the evening 
of the 27th February, and it proved to be unsatisfactory”®®. If it was regarded 
as the expected answer, it seems strange that it was not communicated 
immediately to the Greeks, who were anxiously awaiting it. 

. The whole treatment of this episode on the British side is curiously off- 
‚hand. Eden’s Memoirs do not even mention his own telegram to Belgrade, 
though they do mention the unsatisfactory message delivered by the Yugoslav 
Ambassadoı in Ankyra. At the time (though not when he came to write his 
Memoirs) he did not recognise the connection in the minds of the Greeks 
between the message and their military dispositions. But it is still surprising 
that he did not think of informing the Greeks until his return to Athens. 
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_ After their visit to Ankyra, Eden and Dill returned to Athens on 2 March. 
They were joined there by Campbell from Belgrade and by Air-Marshal 
Longmore from Cairo. Wavell was not present on the first day, being 
represented by Arthur Smith, his Chief of Staff. The usual assemblage of staff 
officers and diplomatic officials was also in attendance. Although only eight 
dzys had passed since the previous meeting, the situation had dramatically 
changed. Eden’s report to Churchill, dated 5 March, began ominously: “On 
arrival here we found a changed and disturbing situation and the atmosphere 
quite different from that of our last visit”®, The reason lay in the fateful mis- 
understanding about the Aliakmon line. 

At a preliminary private meeting in the Legation on 2 March, Heywood 
reported to Eden and Dill, without any reference to his own role in the matter, 
that Papagos had made no move to withdraw his forces in the north-east to 
the Aliakmon line. Papagos’ reasons, as cited by Heywood, included shortage 
of time and anxiety about the effect on local morale. He made no mention 
of the absence of a reply from Belgrade to Eden's telegram, which was in 
fact Papagos' prime consideration. Although Campbell was present at the 
first plenary session with the Greeks later on 2 March, no question about it 
seems to have been put to him either. It is again clear that the British regarded 
it as irrelevant to the decision on the withdrawal from the north-east. 

Eden in fact said at the private meeting that he had no doubt that the 
plenary session on 22 February had agreed on the withdrawal forthwith®. 
Dill added that it would be "militarily unsound to attempt to hold any line 
other than the Aliakmon line", which would require eight divisions plus one 
in reserve. If Papagos could not withdraw the requisite force from the north- 
east, he said, then sufficient troops would have to be withdrawn from Albania 
instead. Other topics were also discussed at the private meeting: the bombing 
of Roumanian oil-fields, and the possible need to support the Turks if they 
came into the war. But nothing was said between them about the requirement 
of a reply from Belgrade to Eden's telegram. 

The subsequent meeting with the Greeks began at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which also housed the Presidency of the Council of Ministers. Two 
sessions took place in parallel: a military meeting, attended by Papagos, Dill, 
Longmore, D'Albiac, Turle, Smith, Heywood, Kitrilakis (called "Titrilakis" 
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in the English record), and other staff officers; and a political-diplomatic 
meeting, attended by Eden, Korizis, Palairet and Campbell, with other officials 
(including Dixon)9?. According to the Greek record, the former meeting began 
at 22.0070; according to the English record, the latter meeting began at 22.4571. 
At some point before midnight, the two meetings merged, and later separated. 
The English record distinguishes four sessions: one political-diplomatic, two 
military, and one plenary. The Greek record consists of two documents only, 
one political-diplomatic, the other military. Once again it is clear that the 
respective records were not compared for accuracy. 

Eden began the first session with an account of his conversations in 
Ankyra. According to the Greek record, but not the English one, he was 
reluctant at first to discuss his impressions, because he had already given an 
account to the Greek Minister in Ankyra, but he eventually repeated them 
under pressure”’?. The Turks, he said, would fight if they were attacked, but 
were unlikely otherwise to assist the Greeks. His report on the Yugoslavs 
was also disappointing. He had “done everything possible to persuade Prince 
Paul to meet him but without success”. Campbell reported that the Yugoslavs 
“were in no state to act”, due to internal difficulties and German pressures”. 
Neither mentioned the telegram which had so much exercised Papagos. 

Korizis said that the Greeks would nevertheless resist a German attack. 
He again asked for some gesture from Britain to raise Greek morale. As exam- 
ples, he suggested the abolition of the International Finance Commission in 
Greece, a commitment to settle the question of Cyprus “according to Greek 
desires”, and once more the participation of Greek troops (the Dodecanese 
Legion) in any operations against the Italians in the Dodecanese. Eden firmly 
ruled out the second request, but agreed that the other two could be 
discussed. The two records are substantially in accord on these points”. 

Eden then turned, with some impatience, to the strategic question which 
was uppermost in his mind. Why had Papagos departed from the agreement 
reached on 22 February about the Greek troops’ withdrawal to the Aliakmon 
line? Korizis invoked Papagos’ argument about shortage of time, according 
to the English record, or “material shortages", according to the Greek”®. But ' 
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in neither record did he mention the Belgrade telegram. Evidently he did not 
really understand the problem, which was remitted to the concurrent military 
session. The Generals had already reached this point on their own. Dill and 
Papagos were fencing almost acrimoniously over it, according to both records, 
though the Greek record gives the initiative to Papagos and the English record 
gives it to Dill’, 

Both records agree that the military session began with a report by Dill 
on the talks in Ankyra. Then the Greek record says that Papagos asked for 
news about the Yugoslavs' intentions. Dill replied that there was none yet, 
thus again discounting the message received in Ankyra. He went on: “For 
the present, we can only count on ourselves alone, and we must consider the 
Aliakmon position". Papagos said that since the Germans were already in 
Bulgaria and could attack within 10 days, there was too little time for with- 
drawal to that position. The English record says he estimated that the with- 
drawal would take “at least 15 days”; the Greek record says “about 20 days”””, 
At a later point in the discussion, both records agree that Dill said German 
movements would be handicapped by winter conditions; but only the English 
record gives his estimate that "three weeks might be a pessimistic forecast of 
the date of their attack on Greece””®. Dill proved right on this point, for the 
German invasion did not begin until 6 April, nearly five weeks later; but their 
time-table was upset by unforeseen events in Yugoslavia on 25-27 March, 
which led to the simultaneous invasion of that country as well. 

Inevitably some time was spent in discussion between Papagos and Dill 
of the reasons why the withdrawal of the Greek forces to the Aliakmon line 
had not begun. Papagos argued that “he had been waiting, as agreed at Tatoi, 
for a firm reply from Yugoslavia”. Dill said “his impression of the decision 
at Tatoi had been that the movement of Greek forces to the Aliakmon line 
was to start at once". Papagos again disagreed"?. What was more important, 
however, was that he now insisted that it was too late to carry out the with- 
drawal. It was therefore preferable, he said, to hold a line based on the northern 
frontier. By making clear the intention to "secure Thessaloniki", this would 
encourage the Yugoslavs to resist German pressure®°. (Paradoxically, this was 
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similar to the argument which Wavell had used in January, and which Papagos 
had then rejected). 

Of the two possible “frontier lines”, one continued by the River Nestos 
and the other by the River Struma, Papagos preferred the former because, 
although longer, it was better prepared and would not require a larger force 
than the latter®!. Dill said that it was impossible to hold such a line with the 
three or four Greek divisions available in the north-east; and he could not 
commit the British forces to the risk of landing partly at Piraeus, as already 
planned, and partly at Thessaloniki to help cover eastern Macedonia??. (Thus 
he in turn reversed the argument used by Wavell in January). 

While this argument was in progress, Eden and Korizis entered the room, 
so turning the military discussion into a plenary session. Eden immediately 
demanded to know why the Greek withdrawal to the Aliakmon line had not 
been ordered. Papagos gave the familiar explanation. Eden read out the relevant 
passage from the English record of 22 February, and added that "consequently 
the transfer of the Greek forces in eastern Macedonia to the Aliakmon posi- 
tion ought to have been ordered”®. Papagos made a detailed reply, arguing 
that he had himself posed the political question which depended on Y ugosla- 
via's intentions: either to hold the Aliakmon position if the Yugoslavs would 
not come in, or to hold the "fortified position" (the frontier and the Nestos 
or Struma) in order to secure Thessaloniki if the Yugoslavs would come in. 

Papagos quoted in particular the subsequent discussion on 22 February 
(of which there is no trace in the English record of either 22 February or 2 
March): 

*On the other hand, you will certainly recall that during the drafting 
of your letter% the question was raised whether something like the 
following phrase should be put in: that 'the deployment of the Greek 
forces will depend on Yugoslavia's reply, and thus it is urgent that 
the reply should be given'; but it was thought dangerous to put in 
such a phrase, and it was preferred, on my suggestion, to put in some- 
thing like the following instead: ‘if Yugoslavia feels concern in the 
event that Thessaloniki were at risk". As I was in a hurry to decide 
on the transfer, or otherwise, of the forces in eastern Macedonia, 
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I was asking General Heywood every day if the expected reply from 
Yugoslavia had been received, and he was always replying in the 
negative. Up to this moment I have had no information on Yugo- 
slavia’s attitude, though I have had information about a mobilisa- 
tion of the Yugoslav army at Skoplje”#. 


Seeing that it was pointless to argue over the responsibility for a past error, 
Eden left the room with Korizis. The military discussion then continued on 
what was to be done in the new situation. There were further brief references 
to the misunderstanding of 22 February, which showed that there was no way 
of reconciling the Greek and British recollections. There was also a serious 
disagreement about the line that ought now to be held: the Aliakmon position, 
or the “fortified position” of the frontier and the River Nestos. 

In asharp exchange which followed, there was perhaps another misunder- 
standing. When Papagos pressed for the forward line, Dill replied, in the 
English record: “General Papagos will have to fight the battle”®®. He may haye 
meant only that the final choice must rest with Papagos because his would be 
the responsibility as Commander-in-Chief. But the Greeks took him to mean 
that they would have to fight alone, for in the Greek record Dill’s reply, 
reads: “If the defensive battle is to be fought on the fortified line, the British 
forces will not be able to come and help”®’. On this sombre note, after Papagos 
had once more insisted (in the Greek record) that the Greek withdrawal to 
the Aliakmon line was never intended to take place before a reply to Eden’s 
telegram was received from Belgrade, the series of meetings on 2 March ended 
at midnight®. 
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On 3 March the military representatives met at 18.30 to continue the search 
for a solution to their problem. The interval was used to summon Wavell and 
Wilson from Cairo. There was no political or plenary session on this day: 
The King evidently learned, however, that things were going wrong, and he 
felt obliged to intervene personally. He summoned Korizis and Papagos to 
a meeting (the first of two such private sessions) on the morning of 4 March, 
before the joint meetings of the two sides??. ; 
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By then the deadlock between the Generals had become complete. At 
the military session on 3 March, Papagos and Dill did no more than re-state 
their positions. Papagos was still determined to justify his decision not to order 
the withdrawal immediately after 22 February. To reinforce his position, he 
turned at one point to General Heywood and asked two questions (in the Greek 
record only): 


“Do you remember that, from the day after the telegram in question 
was despatched to Yugoslavia, I was asking you every day whether 
Yugoslavia had replied, precisely in order that I might order the 
occupation of the position and the consequent transfer of forces to 
the Aliakmon position? If you had had any other understanding, 
would you not have said to me: what do you want the reply for, 
and that I ought to order the position to be occupied regardless of 
jt2"90, 
Heywood replied, according to the Greek record (which gives his words in 
Greek, though they must have been spoken in French): “oui, mon Général". 
This is the only occasion in either record when Heywood made a personal 
contribution to the discussion, other than acting as interpreter. 

Wavell, who arrived during the meeting, supported Dill in saying that 
they had expected Papagos to have begun withdrawing his forces from the 
north-east already?!. But both men were more concerned with what was to 
be done in the new circumstances. Dill still insisted on the Aliakmon line: 
the British force, he argued, should: therefore be disembarked at Piraeus (and 
presumably Volos), as already planned, and not at Thessaloniki and Kavalla 
in order to man a forward position. Papagos argued that this would entail 
a division of forces, since it was too late to withdraw the entire Greek force 
from the north-east. He also invoked a new argument: the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister had announced on the previous day that Germany had promised 
to fulfil all his country's revisionist aims—in other words, to allow Bulgaria 
to annex eastern Macedonia??. Therefore a withdrawal from the north-east 
“would be seen as a betrayal of Greece’s national interests. (Surprisingly, this 
argument appears only in the English record). He also refused to withdraw 
troops from Albania, since they were already exhausted by several months in 
the front line®. He urged again that the British should join the Greeks in 
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forming a line north of Thessaloniki. Dill replied that the Aliakmon line was 
still “the lesser of two evils”®. Later he argued that Papagos’ plan was “not 
sound”. Papagos replied: “Yes, but it is the only feasible one”. Dill, however, 
said that “he could not recommend putting the only British reserves in the 
Middle East into this plan which he considered unsound”®. 

In both records the argument appears dispassionate, but in the end almost 
despairing. Each side said that it appreciated the difficulties of the other, 
but could not solve them. After each had repeated its proposals and objections 
once more, the final exchange is given in these words by the English record: 

“C.LG.S. said General Papagos was asking the British to put their 
only reserve into a situation which he himself considered unsoluble 
(sic). 
"General Papagos said: ‘I understand that perfectly, but you cannot 
get away from the fact that Germany has at present the initiative 
in the Balkans’®, 
In the Greek record, Dill concluded that “the problem is very difficult and 
must be re-examined by the politicians”*”. After a brief discussion of the 
bombing of Roumanian oil-fields, which is not included in the Greek record, 
the meeting adjourned for the night. 

It was as a result of this deadlock that the King held the first of his two 
private meetings on 4 March with Korizis and Papagos. Papagos submitted 
a memorandum concluding that “if a force is not made available on the Aliak- 
mon position amounting to about three divisions, whether those now deployed 
in eastern Macedonia or others to be taken from elsewhere, the British will 
refuse to send reinforcements to Greece”. The discussion between the Greek 
King, Prime Minister and C-in-C, to judge from the Greek record, was brief. 
The King told Papagos that it was essential “at all costs to find a solution 
satisfying the British demands that their Jandings at Volos and Piraeus should 
be covered by the provision of Greek forces on the Aliakmon position”. Papa- 
gos pointed out the inconvenience of dividing the Greek forces between two 
positions, but he reluctantly agreed that “in order to avert the non-appearance 
of the British forces in Greece”, he would propose to transfer two divisions 
from eastern Macedonia and one in reserve near Korytsa (in Albania) to the 
Aliakmon position®. The stage was now set for the final day’s work. 
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There were three joint sessions on Tuesday 4 March, all of which took 
place at the British Legation. The King also held & second private audience 
with Korizis and Papagos (of which naturally there is only a Greek record) 
and a separate audience with Eden and the British Generals (of which there 
seems to be no record). The Greek and English records of the first. two joint 
sessions show discrepancies, as usual; but those of the final session are identical, 
for the first time. 

The first joint session, at 11.00, was attended by Papagos, Dill, Wavell, 
Wilson, Smith, Turle, D’Albiac, Mallaby and Kitrilakis. The Greek record 
omits the last three names??. Again Heywood acted as interpreter. The records 
were presumably kept by Mallaby and Kitrilakis. The meeting was adjourned 
for twenty minutes at one point, to enable Dill, Wavell and Wilson to confer 
in private. The English record says that it resumed at 12.20100, On the other 
hand, the Greek record says that after this adjournment and resumption, the 
meeting was adjourned “about 12.00” until the afternoon!?!, During the inter- 
val, two crucial meetings took place in private: one between the King, Korizis 
and Papagos (for the second time that day); the other between the King, Eden, 
Dill and Wavell. This was presumably the order in which the two private 
meetings were held, since Eden suggested that Papagos should see the King 
first19?. In order to preserve Wavell’s incognito, the King agreed to come to 
the British Legation, arriving at 12.30. 

The second joint session on 4 March began at 17.45 according to the 
English record!® or 18.30 according to the Greek!9*, It was attended initially 
by the King, Papagos, Dill, Wavell, Mallaby and Kitrilakis. At one point it 
was adjourned to enable the British Generals to consult Eden. When it resumed, 
Eden himself joined the meeting, together with Turle, D'Albiac and Smith195. 
Later, according to the English record (or at the same time, according to the 
Greek), Wilson joined the meeting. At the end of this session an agreed docu- 
ment was drafted in French, for signature at the third session by Papagos and 
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Dil!%, In fact it seems not to have been signed until the following day, although 
dated 4 March. 

The third joint session began, according to both records, at 22.0015, 
It was attended by the King, Korizis, Fden, Papagos, Dill, Wavell, Wilson, 
Smith, Heywood, D’Albiac, and by staff officers including Mallaby and 
Kitrilakis; also by Dixon and presumably officials of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at some stage. The first business was the draft agreement, which was 
read out by Heywood. One amendment was made, and the document was 
remitted for signature without further discussion. The rest of the meeting was 
taken up with a discussion of tactical plans, especially for air operations. This 
was the only meeting in the whole series after which a close comparison of 
the Greek and English texts was made. It seems certain that one was a direct 
translation of the other. Evidently the English text was the original, since a 
remark by Eden is given in the Greek text as well as the English referring to 
the British as “us”109, 

The two records of the earlier meetings on 4 March show equally clearly, 
on the contrary, that they cannot have been compared for accuracy at the time. 
A few substantial discrepancies confirm this point. At the opening of the first 
session, the Greek record reports Papagos as quoting an intelligence report 
that the German attack could be expected "within 10-15 days"; the English 
record (which identifies the source as the Greek Military Attaché in Sofia) 
says "eight or ten days"!!9, In speaking of the location of Greek forces, the 
Greek record places a cavalry division “in the area of Korytsa”; the English 
record has “Konitsa”, which is some 40 miles south of Korytsa!!!. These 
discrepancies should not have survived a detailed comparison. 
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The overriding problem on 4 March was Papagos’ state of mind. Both 
records show that he harped continually on the strategic consequences of the 
misunderstanding on 22 February. He still thought that the logical course 
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was to hold the “frontier position”, which was well fortified. But since the 
British did not agree, and since (in the Greek record) “we are concerned that 
the British forces should come to our aid"!!3, he had revised his plans and 
ordered a partial withdrawal from the north-east so as to concentrate a 
sufficient force on the “Kaimakcalan-Vermion-Aliakmon position”. Since 
he could not be expected to denude the frontier forts entirely of troops, this 
would mean “dividing his forces”, as he repeatedly emphasised. 

The British Generals, however, still did not regard his provision for the 
Aliakmon line as adequate!. This was the reason why Eden asked to see the 
King, and the King, after discussing the matter again with Papagos in private, 
agreed to attend the subsequent sessions in person. This second private meeting 
between the King, Korizis and Papagos 1s recorded in the Greek archives, in 
a short memorandum by Papagos himself. 

Papagos argued to the King once more that “the only correct military 
solution was to establish all the Greek forces on the fortified position”; in 
other words, to defend the Bulgarian frontier, continued by the River Nestos, 
and try to save Thessaloniki. The King replied that it was imperative to find 
a solution “whereby the English reinforcements would come”. Otherwise, 
“not only would they be absent from the struggle but also hostility would be 
provoked on the part of England—hostility which could have the severest 
consequences for the country and of which there were already some indica- 
tions”. Therefore “the military arguments must yield to the political”. Papagos 
then agreed to give way on condition that a last attempt should first be made 
to persuade the British to change their minds and not to insist upon “a division 
of the Greek forces on two positions”. The King evidently agreed to this 
condition!5, 

Such was the background to the second joint session on 4 March, at which 
the King was to preside. So far, the two records of the first joint session do 
not present major discrepancies on the strategic issue, though clearly they were 
not compared. On the second session of 4 March, however, the records diverge 
more seriously. Points of tactical planning are presented in different order, 
and not always attributed to the same speaker. These are matters of presenta- 
tion rather then substance, which need not be further analysed in detail. More 
important are the distinct impressions left by the two records at the psycho- 
logical level, and also the discrepancies on the role of the King. In the English 
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record of this second session, there are two significant interventions by the 
King; in the Greek record there are nonelié, 

The first critical point in the second session of 4 March came when Dill 
tried to extract from Papagos a declaration of confidence in the plan which 
he was to put into execution. In the English version, Dill said that he himself 
believed it was possible “to hold and stop the Germans”. Did Papagos share 
that confidence? Before Papagos replied, Dill added: “We want a position on 
which we could meet, stop, and finally build up forces with which to beat the 
Germans”. Papagos replied that “the fortified position on the Nestos-Rupel 
line would offer the best and longest resistance”. But this line had already been 
rejected by the British, and Dill immediately repeated the arguments against 
it. So the question had not been answered117. 

The Greek record is somewhat different. It phrases the question put by 
Dill to Papagos as: “whether you can oppose a decisive resistance against 
the Germans”. Papagos’ reply was that by concentrating all the available 
forces on the fortified line, “we can achieve the strongest possible resistance”. 
Dill pressed him to say “whether you can achieve the defeat of the German 
effort?” (The word battre is added in brackets after “defeat”). Papagos replied: 
“Such a result (battre) I do not believe is achievable on any position”?8, 

This would seem to have been virtually a confession of defeatism, but 
the point was not immediately pursued—perhaps because it was imperfectly 
understood. Some time later in the session, however, Dill remarked to Papagos 
(in the English record) that “it was not a good start if he did not believe in 
the plan"11?; or (in the Greek record): “How can you agree to execute a plan 
with which you do not agree?”12°, At this stage the two accounts diverge still 
further. In the Greek record, Papagos replied: “Yes, I do, and I accept a solu- 
tion which is not the best, because the other solutions preclude the arrival 
of the British in Greece”. After another intervention by Dill, Papagos added 
(in the Greek record): “Once whatever decision is finally taken, I will do every- 
thing to achieve the object”. Evidently he had still not made the declaration 
of confidence which Dill wanted him to make. 

In the English version, however, Papagos’ words at this point were that 
“he would of course carry out his mission as Commander-in-Chief with 
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confidence and determination". Dill then sald, somewhat ambiguously, that 
*we should be confident of meeting and holding the Germans on the Aliak- 
mon line". Much more important, and in no way ambiguous, was the first 
intervention of the King at this point. He said: “General Papagos, now that 
he had decided to face the Germans, would do it with the same determination 
whatever troops were available and whatever plan was adopted”!?1. This 
decisive intervention is missing from the Greek record. 

The King's second intervention at this session was less momentous psycho- 
logically, though still important. When Eden joined the meeting, he requested 
that Wilson should be put in command of the preparation of the Aliakmon 
line, including command of the Greek troops to be deployed on it. The Greek 
and English versions are more or less the same, but the English record alone 
adds to Eden's remarks: "The: moment at which responsibility passed to 
General Wilson would be decided by General Papagos after discussion with 
him. His Majesty the King and General Papagos agreed”!2?. Papagos was no 
doubt simply following the King's lead; but the Greek record says nothing 
of the King, merely that Papagos undertook to issue the appropriate orders!*3. 

When it comes to the third: and final session on 4 March, there are no 
fuither discrepancies in the two records, since one is a translation of the 
other! The text of the agreement signed by Papagos and Dill is also of course 
identical (being in French) in both records!*5, During this session five contribu- 
tions by the King and three by Korizis are recorded. All of them tended to 
reinforce accord between the two'allies on matters of military tactics. Questions 
of strategy had now been finally resolved: the allied front was to be formed on 
the Aliakmon line, regardless of the attitude the Yugoslavs might adopt. 


xe ee + x* 


The final session on 4 March was not the end of the matter, though it 
was the end of the Anglo-Greek misunderstanding. In the further stages before 
the War Cabinet in London confirmed the agreement reached in Athens, 
there were anguished exchanges between London, Cairo and Athens. The War 


121. FO Report, p. 63, bottom. 
122. Ibid., p. 64. According to the English record, Wilson joined the meeting only after 


this point was reached. The Greek record implies that he was present throughout: MFA 
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, Cabinet finally agreed on 7 March to authorise Eden “to proceed with the 
operation"1?9, Even after that, misunderstandings could persist: for example, 
on 14 March Churchill demanded to know why Papagos could not “draw 
three or four divisions from Albania to strengthen his right front"!?.—a 
question already answered in Athens. 

Eden flew from Athens to Caito on 6 March, and later to Cyprus for 
further talks, fruitless as before, with Turkish Ministers on 18 Maıch!®, 
Meanwhile staff talks were held in Athens by Greek and British senior officers 
(headed by Papagos and Smith) with a Yugoslav officer sent in great secrecy 
from the Ministry of War and Marine on 8 March. The Yugoslav officer put 
seven questions in writing to the Anglo-Greek team. The questions implied 
a mood of great caution, if not defeatism. The British and Greek teams, 
having learned their lesson, took care to concert their reply in writing!??, There 
were to be no more Anglo-Greek misunderstandings. 

When Eden and Dill returned to Athens again on 28 March, Papagos' 
mood had changed for the better. The reason was the changed situation in 
Yugoslavia. Áfter the Yugoslav government and Regent had reluctantly 
succumbed to German pressure on 25 March, by adhering to the Tripartite 
Pact, the government was overthrown by a revolution on the 27th. The new 
government was led by the anti-German Serb General Simovié. Papagos now 
talked euphorically of “constituting a solid and continuous defensive front 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea”, after first “cleaning up Albania”®°. His 
assumption was that not only Yugoslavia but perhaps also Turkey would now 
join the alliance. Eden and Dill, who had just encountered the Turks in a 
negative mood, were both sceptical. They proposed that talks should first 
be held with the new Yugoslav regime!?!, 

This proved to be scarcely easier than before. Talks were held, but with 
little profit. The new Yugoslav government would not explicitly denounce 
the Tripartite Pact, nor would it allow Eden to visit Belgrade. Although Dill 
was received there, with Eden's private secretary (Dixon), their meetings 
with the Yugoslavs on 31 March and 1 April were inauspicious!???, Al! that 
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was agreed was that staff talks should take place at Florina, in northern Greece, 
on 3 April. The staff talks were attended by Papagos, Wilson, Heywood, 
D’Albiac, Turle, and the Yugoslav General Jankovié, with other staff 
officers!??, But they achieved little. Three days later the Germans simultaneous- 
ly attacked Yugoslavia and Greece (but not Turkey). 

It quickly proved impossible for the allies to hold the Aliakmon line, 
or any other. Probably it never would have been possible in any circumstances. 
It is possible to devise hypotheses which would have made the circumstances 
shghtly more favourable: if Heywood had warned Papagos that in the British 
view he was committed to withdraw from the north-east without waiting for 
the Yugoslav reply to Eden's telegram; if alternatively Heywood had pressed 
urgently for a quick reply from Belgrade; if the Yugoslav revolution had 
taken place a month earlier; and so on. Perhaps it would have been better, 
in the first week of March, to accept Papagos' proposal that the allies should 
jointly hold the frontier line rather than the Aliakmon line: at least it could 
not have been worse. But in the làst analysis it must be conceded that Papagos 
was almost certainly right in saying that to defeat the German attack was 
unachievable on any defensive line; and Dill and Wavell were wrong in holding 
the contrary view. The one certainty which comes out of this examination, 
however, is that allies are unwise not to compare their records of what they 
have agreed, especially if some of those participating do not have a common 
language. 


133. Ibid., pp. 106-9. 
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Review Essays 
n JOHN T. A. KOUMOULIDES 


GREECE, 1940-1950: THE CRUCIAL DECADE 


George M. Alexander, The Prelude to the Truman Doctrine: British Policy in 
Greece, 1944-1947, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982. 
Pages XII plus 299. | 

Lawrence S. Wittner, American Intervention in Greece, 1943-1949, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1982. Pages XII plus 445. 


Historians recording the events of the past for the benefit and enlighten- 
ment of the present and as a caution for the future have an obligation to observe 
the dictum of Cicero, “Nec modus est ullus investigandi veri, nisi inveneris: 
et quaerendi defatigatio turpis est, quum id quod quaeritur sit pulcherrimum"!, 
` Yet this important duty for various reasons has often been violated. This situa- 
tion is especially true in the case of Greece. Indeed it was not until this century 
that Greek historians turned their attention to the study of the post-Byzantine 
epoch of their country's history, the years 1453-1821, when Greece was under 
the rule of the Ottoman Turks. While Greek historians avoided the study of 
those melancholy years of captivity, Greek archaeologists were also neglecting 
the preservation of the monuments of the post-Byzantine period. But cultural 
maturity, time and objectivity have-fortunately remedied this lacuna in the 
history of Greece. More and more Greek-speaking scholars have joined their 
non-Greek colleagues in the study and investigation of the era of the Tourco- 
cratia, while Greek and non-Greek archaeologists find much interest and value 
in the study, conservation and preservation of the monuments, mostly churches, 
of the period. A plethora of books has covered the struggle for independence 
(1821-1829), and the different aspects of Greek history since independence, 
In this century modern Greek history has been told and recorded countless , 
times from different perspectives by Greeks and non-Greeks. Numerous 


1. Cicero, De Finibus, L, 1, 3. (There should be no end to the search for truth, other 
than the finding of it: it is disgraceful to grow weary of seeking when the object of your search. 
is so beautiful). 
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volumes have been produced examining different aspects—social, political, 
economic, military and diplomatic—of Greek history during World War I 
and the postwar years. In the last ten years or so there have been notable 
contributions to the study, interpretation and evaluation of the interwar years 
and, more specifically, the crucial years 1940 to 1950. In this context it is a 
pleasure to welcome the books of Dr. George M. Alexander, The Prelude to 
the Truman Doctrine: British Policy in Greece, 1944-1947, and of Professor 
Lawrence S. Wittner, American Intervention in Greece, 1943-1949, both of 
which have much original and important material to offer for the study of 
that tragic decade. These two scholarly and revealing books analyze important 
policies affecting Greece. Because of the foundations which the 1940s 
established in both the internal world of Greece and its relationships with others 
during the later years, the 1940s deserve, and are increasingly receiving, 
attention by Greek and non-Greek scholars. 

The parallels between the Alexander and Wittner books are significant 
and they should be read together. In order to comprehend better the different 
dimensions of the decade of the 1940s the reader is also urged to begin his 
study of the period with the recently published excellent study of Dr. George 
Th. Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic: Social Coalitions and Party Strategies 
in Greece, 1922-19362. 

The Prelude to the Truman Doctrine: British Policy in Greece, 1944-1947 
is divided into seven chapters, with notes, bibliography and index. The seven 
chapters are “In Search of National Unity”, “The Road to Revolution", 
“Hope and Disillusion", “A Choice of Evils”, “Sovereignty Restored”, “A 
Revulsion against All Things Greek”, and “Full Circle”. American Interven- 
tion in Greece, 1943-1949 is divided into ten chapters, with notes, bibliography 
and index. The ten chapters are “Containing the Wartime Resistance”, “The 
Gathering Crisis”, “The Truman Doctrine”, “Controlling Greek Politics”, 
“Defending Freedom”, “The Economic Aid Program”, “Taming the Greek 
Labor Movement”, “The Military Solution”, “The International Dimension”, 
and “Aftermath”. Both authors have used original accounts and confidential 
diplomatic documents recently made available to scholars. In the United 
States Wittner obtained his materials through the Freedom of Information 
Act; in his preface Alexander tells the reader that his work is based on “over 

- 40,000 documents, an invaluable collection of telegrams, minutes, reports, 
and memoranda”. A key problem in the study-of the period under investiga- 


2. George Th. Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic: Social Coalitions and Party Strategies 
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tion is, according to Alexander, the inaccessibility of the archives of the Greek 
state, which are restricted until 1995. Yet he writes, "The Foreign Office papers 
are [an] utterly reliable source for British perception of events in Greece and 
the manner in which British policy was formulated". In the preface of his book 
Wittner makes reference to his difficulties in obtaining and examining American 
materials relevant to his investigation. Wittner writes that “some of the most 
vital sources are simply not available. Important U.S. government records still 
remain classified (e.g., most materials originating with the CIA)". In the case 
of the Greek state papers, Wittner concurs with Alexander: "Virtually all 
Greek records—with the exception of Greek diplomatic correspondence 
located in British and American archives—are also closed to researchers". 
Both books provide an essential analysis and exegesis of the policy of two major 
powers—Britain and the United States—toward Greece. The Prelude to the 
Truman Doctrine: British Policy in Greece, 1944-1947, and American Interven- 
tion in Greece, 1943-1949 are very well researched books which should be 
compulsory reading for anyone with an interest in modern Greek history. 
The books contain some notable discoveries, the most interesting of which 
relates to the role of Greece in the grand strategy of the major Western powers 
in the event of a conflict with Russia. 

Misunderstanding of the present”, wrote Marc Bloch, “is the inevitable 
consequence of ignorance of the past. imi a man may wear himself out just 
as fruitlessly in seeking to understand the past, if he is totally ignorant of the 
present"?, For the Greeks the years 1940 to 1950 are an unforgettable decade: 
years of trial and error, cooperation and confrontation, a decade that saw 
the Italian adventure, the German invasion, the Civil War, and the arrival 
of the Americans. But, following Bloch's dictum, to understand the tragic 
decade of the 1940s and the way in which it affected developments in Greece 
during the succeeding years, it is necessary to know developments in Greece 
during the interwar years. Thus a brief survey of the interwar years would 
serve to provide both background and an element of continuity. > 

The years that followed World War I were melancholy ones for Greece, 
characteristic of the mercurial nature of the Greeks and their politics. Greece 
emerged from the war with a considerable increase in its territory (51,000 
square miles), but the gains were rather minimal and far short of the realiza- 
tion of the Greek nationalistic ambition, the Megali Idea or Great Idea, the 
liberafion of all unredeemed Greek lands. In the political arena, although 
there were many political parties, two were most important: the republican 


* 3, Marc Bloch, The Historian’s Craft (New York: Vintage Books, 1964),-p. 43. 
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Venizelist Liberäl Party, and the royalist Populist Party. After the catastrophic 
war with Turkey and humiliating military defeat of the Greek forces in Asia 
Minor (1922), King Constantine was forced to abdicate. His son, George II, 
reigned briefly, and then the monarchy collapsed (1923). The disaster in Asia 
Minor practically brought an end to the Megali Idea and resulted in the formal 
abolition of the monarchy. A republic was proclaimed on 25 March 1925 by 
a National Assembly resolution, and a democratic constitution modeled on 
that of France was adopted. From 1924 until 1932 weak coalition govern- 
ments, liberal in orientation and policy, administered the affairs of the country. 
A. plethora of problems confronted the governments, the most demanding 
of which was that of resettling some 1.4 million Greek refugees from Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Russia. The social and economic dimensions of the problem 
far exceeded the tried and limited resources of the country. Yet, with generous 
loans arranged by the League of Nations, and their own determination, the 
Greeks succeeded in absorbing the refugees and in finding accommodation 
for them in northern Greece and in the Athens-Piraeus regions of the country. 
Thus, although the' military defeats were followed by serious social and eco- 
nomic misfortunes, Fere fit malum malo aptissimum*, and the Greeks were 
able to adjust to the obstacles which had hit their nation, Habet has vices 
conditio mortalium, ut adversa ex secundis, ex adversis secunda nascantur’. 
Indeed, the refugees with their skills, confidence in their own ability, determi- 
nation, energy and enthusiasm in time became a great asset to the economic 
development of Greece, Alia initia e fine®. 

The population of Greece increased to over 7,000,000, and, despite 
economic demands and pressures, Greece and the Greeks enjoyed higher 
economic, social and political standards than did their Asiatic and Balkan 
neighbors. In November 1932 the Populists came to power and in 1935 restored 
the monarchy. Following a referendum on 25 November 1935, King George 
U returned to Greece. On 4 August 1936, General Ioannis Metaxas carried 
out a coup d'état, abolished the constitutional regime (but not the monarchy), 
and established a fascist dictatorship with the acquiescence of the king. In the 
diplomatic sphere the Greco-Turkish convention of 1930 and a series of 
bilateral pacts with the Balkan states paved the way to the Balkan Alliance of 
19347. 


4. Livy, Histories, I., 46. (One misfortune is generally followed closely by another). 

5. Pliny the Younger, Panegyric, V. (Tho vicissitudes of human existence are such that 
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In April 1939 Mussolini annexed Albania and in October 1940 the Italian 
leader invaded Greece. At 3 a.m., on 28 October 1940, the Italian ambassador 
to Athens delivered an ultimatum to General Metaxas demanding to “occupy 
with its own armed forces several strategic points in Greek territory”. The 
ultimatum was rejected by the Greek leader. The Italian leadership under- 
estimated the force of nationalism and the determination of the Greeks. The 
adventure in Greece went badly for the Italian forces, which were halted by 
the Greeks within three weeks, and then even pushed back into Albania. By 
December 1940 the humiliated Mussolini found it necessary to turn to Hitler 
and ask for assistance. Raging against the Italian Duce, the German Führer 
ordered preparations for operation Marita, the invasion of the Balkans®. On 
6 April 1941, two months after Metaxas’s death (29 January 1941), German 
forces invaded Greece. Thus while the “Battle of Britain” was still raging, a 
second front was opened in Greece in the spring of 1941. The Greek forces 
put up a heroic resistance against the superior German forces. Professor 
George H. Chase wrote in 1943 that “The great tradition still lives in Greece 
[as] the events of the past three years have clearly shown. The significance 
of the valiant struggle of the Greeks against Axis aggression can hardly be 
overestimated. On the material side Greek resistance delayed the extension 
of Axis rule to the Eastern Mediterranean; it exploded the myth of the military 
might of Italy; and above all, it forced the Germans to waste precious months 
in the Spring of 1941, thus holding up the attack on Russia and contributing 
materially to the failure of that attack”®. 

The three-and-a-half-year-long German occupation of Greece was a 
crucial period in the country’s history. It was a period when new political 
orientations in internal policy and foreign intervention and dependence were 
established. For the Greek people the years 1941 to 1944 were “a time of 
starvation, terror, and death"!9, This melancholy description of the situation 
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of the Greeks is paralleled, alas, by the equally melancholy policy of the 
“friends” of Greece towards the Greek people and their desperate country. 
“During the early 1940s and up to the 1950s”, Professor Nicolas Svoronos 
writes, “foreign intervention loomed so large in Greek politics that its imme- 
diacy and violence recall the political crudities of Great Britain and France 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. In addition, the political situa- 
tion in Greece during the 1940s reflected even more the tensions between the 
Soviet Union, as the leading power of the socialist world, and, originally, 
Great Britain and later, the United States, representing the capitalist powers 
of the West”!!. Geopolitical considerations guided the policies of Britain 
and the United States towards Greece. “In their treatment of significant events 
during the 1940-1950 period in Greece”, Svoronos points out, “researchers 
have limited themselves mainly to two factors: the internal political and 
foreign”!®, Greek and non-Greek historians have dealt with the different 
aspects—social, political, and economic—which the German occupation and 
the Civil War had on Greece. Yet there is much to be done in this area, for 
the foreign factor during this period leaves a serious vacuum, and it certainly 
demands closer scrutiny by scholars. The various dimensions of the foreign 
factor in the history of Greece in the decade of the 1940s and the succeeding 
years are now under investigation by scholars. It is in the foreign sphere that 
the scholarly books by Alexander and Wittner make their major contribution 
and join the list of revisionist histories of that period. 

British interest in the affairs of Greece is traced from the early years of 
the struggle of the Greeks to liberate their land from the control of the Ottoman 
Turk. The Great Powers—Great Britain, France and Russia—took up the 
cause of the Greeks. After Independence the Great Powers actively interfered 
in the affairs of the sovereign state of Greece. This foreign interference was 
made possible, alas, by the nature of the Greek political leaders. Thus the 
active cooperation of the Great Powers in the Greek struggle for independence 
(1821-1829) turned into an equally active competition for control of the affairs 
of the newely liberated state. The protecting powers became the sponsors and 
patrons of Greek political parties, in an apparent effort to protect and promote 
their own strategic interests through control of Greek party politics. Following 
liberation the political parties in Greece competing for power were the 
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“English”, the “Russian”, and the “French”, In this struggle among the 
Great Powers to dominate situations in Greece the British prevailed and their 
influence over both internal and external politics and policies in Greece 
continued to 194714, In the introduction of The Prelude to the Truman Doctrine: 
British Policy in Greece, 1944-1947, the author gives a good summary of 
British interests in Greece. According to Alexander, “Greece was to be non- 
communist in order to safeguard Britain's vital lines of communication 
through the eastern Mediterranean to Suez and the Petroleum of the Middle 
East". British policy in Greece had always been strategic in orientation and 
emphasis rather than one guided by the strength of a British sense of Philhel- 
lenism, the romanticism of the intellectuals versus the Realpolitik of the 
political, military, and diplomatic establishment of Great Britain. Keeping 
the Russians out of Greece, considered a British sphere of influence, was the 
aim of London. Anthony Eden, the British Foreign Secretary, in a memoran- 
dum to the Cabinet on 9 August 1944, wrote, "the traditional connection 
between Britain and Greece was indispensable to Britain's strategic position 
in the Balkans and the eastern Mediterranean". Great Britain became more 
and more involved in the affairs of Greece in the 1940s, but by 1945 it became 
clear that its own economic limitations meant it had either to curtail drastically 
its activities in Greece, a risk to its strategic interests in the region, or find some 
other solution: “The only available course of action" left for Britain “was to 
approach the United States for assistance in Greece, and this the Foreign 
Office did on 4 December 1945". Early in the summer of 1946 the Greek embas- 
sy in Washington reported that “the Americans were ready to accord massive 
economic assistance to Greece". The United States entered the world of Greece 
through the Truman Doctrine. "American aid", writes Alexander, "began 
to flow into Athens in the autumn of 1947". The fate of the Greeks and the 
fortunes of their exhausted country rested with the United States!5. 


13. John A. Petropoulos, Politics and Statecraft in the Kingdom of Greece, 1833-1843 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), pp. 246-47. See also, T. A. Couloumbis, J. A. 
Petropoulos, H. J. Psomiades, Foreign Interference in Greek Politics: An Historical Perspective 
(New York: Pella Publishing Co., 1976). 

14. See John S. Koliopoulos, Greece and the British Connection, 1935-1941 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1977). 

15. See John O. Jatrides, ed., Ambassador MacVeagh Reports: Greece 1933-1947 (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1980); Bruce R. Kuniholm, The Origins of the Cold War in 
the Near East: Great Power Conflict and Diplomacy in Iran, Turkey and Greece (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980); Ronnie Dugger, The Politician: The Life and Times of 
Lyndon Johnson (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1982), p. 304; and, George F. Kennan, 
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The United States replaced Britain as the great friend and patron of 
Greece and defender of the Greeks from Russia and Greece’s communist 
neighbors. Greece was in the sphere of influence of the United States. The 
entry of Greece into NATO (1951), completed its full association with the 
anti-communist world!®. With the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan 
came Greece’s economic and military dependency on the United States. Eco- 
nomic and military assistance turned Greece into the status of a client state 
of the United States with specific obligations towards America. Military and 
economic assistance to Greece served vital American strategic and geopolitical 
interests in the region. “Security assistance” according to Harry J. Shaw, 
“is especially suitable as a quid pro quo for military base rights abroad”!”. 
To former United States Senator and Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, William Fulbright, “all the American mistakes committed 
abroad since 1947 stem from the Truman Doctrine”. According to Senator 
Fulbright, “if it be granted that Stalin started the Cold War, it must also be 
recognized that the Truman Administration seemed to welcome it”18, Indeed, 
revisionist historians of the late 1940s and early 1950s see American involve- 
ment in the affairs of Greece, as well as other countries, in a new perspective!?. 
They see reasons given in the past to explain American policy in Greece as 
being misleading and fear that errors of the past might be repeated in the 
present, mistakes in attitude, approach, formulation and application of policy 
towards Greece and America’s European allies in general. Alas, situations 
which contributed to the formulation of the Truman Doctrine in 1947, in 
the context of Greece, have not changed from that date to this®°. The entry 


Memoirs, 1925-1950 (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1967), pp. 313-324 and p. 411; and John 
L. Gaddis, The United States and the Origins of the Cold War (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press 1972). 

16. Texts of NATO Final Communiques, 1949-1974 (Brussels: NATO Information Service, 
1974), pp. 63-70; See also Sir Edward Peck, “The United Nations and the Problem of Greece 
and its Neighbors, 1946-1951” in John T. A. Koumoulides, ed., Hellenic Perspectives: Essays 
in the History of Greece (Lanbam, MD: University Press of America, Inc., 1980), pp. 181-203. 

17. Harry J. Shaw, “U.S. Security Assistance: Debts and Dependency”, Foreign Policy 
(Spring 1983), pp. 105-123. 

18. “How the Devil Theory has Bedevilled US Foreign Policies”, The Times, London, 
17 January 1972. : 

19. The New York Times, 8 February 1980. 

20. In his recently published memoirs, Dr. Zbigniew Brezinski, former National Security 
Adviser to President Carter, writes, “The Carter Doctrine was modeled on the Truman 
Doctrine, enunciated in response to the Soviet threat to Greece and Turkey.... The point 
of both the Truman Doctrine and of what later came to be called the Carter Doctrine was 
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of the United States in the world of Greece was established between a political- 
ly unstable, socially exhausted, and economically desperate Greece and a 
strategically and geopolitically oriented United States, an unequal relation- 
‘ship between a patron nation and a client state. It was a situation in which 
policies and decisions affecting the fortunes of Greece were made in Washing- 
ton and carried out in Greece without much serious consultation with the 
Greeks. The loyalty of the Greeks was praised and the strategic importance 
of Greece to the alliance was emphasized. In time, and by abuse of local 
circumstances, a rather disagreeable attitude towards Greece and the Greeks 
was formulated in the United States during the decade of the 1940s and was 
unfortunately allowed to continue during the succeeding decades with negative 
results for Greek-American relations and the alliance in general. An attitude 
arose that in Greece the Americans had all the answers and knew how to 
‘deal better and more effectively with the problems of the Greeks. Greeks were 
expected to be agreable and cooperative. 

' `The connection between economic aid, military assistance and “interven- 
tion" by thé United States in the affairs of Greece is argued by Wittner in 
"American Intervention in Greece, 1943-1949. With access to an extraordinary 
number of documents, Wittner reassesses the various phases of American 
involvement in the affairs of Greece during the decade of crisis. In this book 
we have a most exhaustive and revealing examination of American policy 
towards Greece. "Intervention" by an American government in the affairs 
of another state has in the past and continues in the present to produce active 
controversy and debate. With the fall of the junta (1967-1974), and the return, 
under tragic circumstances, of democracy in Greece (1974), the role of the 
United States in the affairs of Greece is subject to considerable reevaluation, 
academic interest, and political debate. United States' policy towards Greece 
has been argued before, but in the last ten years that policy is subject to con- 
siderable revisionist interpretation. The Truman Doctrine, to Wittner, "pro- 
vided the United States with a window on the Balkans, the Mediterranean, 
and the Near East". In the concluding chapter of his interesting study Wittner 
writes, ^In short, the U.S. government treated Greece much as the Soviet 


to make the Soviet Union aware of the fact that the intrusion of Soviet armed forces into an 
area of vital importance to the United States would precipitate an engagement with the United 
States...", Power and Principle: Memoirs of the National Security Adviser, 1977-1981 (New 
York: Straus, Giroux, 1983), pp. 444-45; see also, Pater Duignan and L. H. Gann, “Middle 
East", in Peter Duignan and Alvin Rabushka, editors, The United States in the 1980s 
(Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1980), p. 788. 
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Union treated its Eastern European satellites—as a piece of Cold War real 
estate. Little wonder, then, that American policy toward Greece ended in 
shambles. In the long run, subject peoples revolt against such treatment, 
and powers which play an imperial role should expect to inherit the conse- 
quences”. This is indeed a melancholy assessment. Greek-American relation- 
ships are recently experiencing certain tensions, or, I should say, signs of 
maturity?!. A positive change has taken place in the world of Greece since 
the tragic summer of 1974, a change in both internal politics and foreign 
policy??. Furthermore, a social maturity and growth are characteristic in all 
aspects of Greek society. Membership in the European Economic Community 
has provided Greece with a greater sense of political and economic security, 
but also responsibility in domestic and foreign policy. Allies, symmachoi, 
are partners united by common interests and strengthened by respect for 
each other’s sovereignty and independence as well as institutions. The errors 
of the era of the Cold War must be recognized and avoided in the formu- 
lation and application of policy in the world of the present. The reservoir of 
admiration and friendship of the Greeks for the United States is fundamental- 
ly deep and strong, but caution is needed. The fundamentally firm friendship 
and partnership should not be taken for granted or become emotionally 
drained and abused by either the United States or Greece, nor negatively 
influenced by periodic tensions which are a normal future among friends and 
allies. A rethinking of relations between Greece and the United States is 
perhaps long overdue. In the need for study of the errors of the past, no matter 
how painful it might be, to reopen such questions, the books by Alexander 
and Wittner make a major contribution and present a challenge to all histo- 
rians. Finally in recording the events of the past historians should use as their 
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21. See Seymour M. Hersh, The Price of Power: Kissinger in the-Nixon White House 
(New York: Summit Books, 1983), pp. 136-140; Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval.(Boston: 
Brown and Co., 1982), pp. 1187-1193; and, John O. Iatrides, “To Meet Greek Needs”, The 
New York Times, 2 March 1983. 

22. It is important not to allow the troubles of the past twenty or so years to distort 
appreciation and recognition of the changes that have been achieved in Greece since 1974. 
Historians must approach the subject with great sense of responsibility and avoid hasty 
judgments. See F. Stephen Larrabee, “Greece-Papandreou: National Interests are the Key”, 
The Atlantic (March, 1983), pp. 24-32; F. Stephen Larrabee, “Dateline Athens: Greece for 
the Greeks", Foreign Policy (Winter 1981-82), pp. 158-174; and William H. McNeill, The 
Metamorphosis of Greece since World War II (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 
1978). f > — d 
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guide the advice of Cicero, “Quis nescit primam esse historiae legem ne quid 
falsi dicere audeat? deinde ne quid veri non audeat? ne quae suspicio gratiae 
sit in scribendo? ne quae simultatis?”®, 


Wolfson College, Oxford 


23. Cicero, De Oratore, IL, 15, 62. (Who does not recognise that the first law of history 
is that we shall never dare to say what is false; the second that we shall never fear to 
say what is true; that everything we write shall be free from any suspicion of favoritism or 
flattery 7). 


Book Reviews 


Nicolas Cheetham, Sir, Mediaeval Greece, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1981, pp. 
341. > 


“Nostra autem respublica non unius esset ingenio, set multorum, nec una hominis 
vita, sed aliquot constituta seculis et aetatibus". What Cicero wrote about Rome in his De 
Republica, is applicable in the case of Greece. Yet in the long history of Greece the Mediaeval 
era is unfortunately neglected. Although there have been many scholarly studies covering 
the history of Classicel and Byzantine Greece, there has been a curious and indeed unfor- 
tunate lack of scholarship covering Mediaeval Greece, This book by Sir Nicolas Cheetham 
will fill the historical gap for its chosen period; and the author is well equipped to write it. 
In the introduction of the book the author states his purpose in writing the book. “For most 
people the Greek Middle Ages are a blank. This book seeks to fill the gap and present the 
main features of the story without entangling the reader in a too fearsom labyrinth of names, 
dates and events. To a certain extent the very strangeness of the subject invites exactly that 
risk, and I can only apologise if the reader feels stuck like an armoured Frankish knight 
in the marshes of the Kephissos". After an introductory chapter, there are fourteen chapters 
on the Death of Ancient Hellas, the Hellas re-Hellenized, the Coming of the Franks, the 
situation of Athens and Sparta, the Shadow of the Angevis, the Catalans, the Byzantine 
Reaction, a Florentine at Athens, the Defence of Hellas, the Last Years of Athens and Mistra, 
the Duchies of the Islands, the Venetian Epilogue, East and West, and Crete from 1204 to 
1669. The bibliography is well chosen, and two good maps. 

Mediaeval Greece is a small but excellent book presenting in an interesting and clear 
way the history of Mediaeval Greece. Sir Nicolas provides a sound and readable introduc- 
tion to a subject which Greek and non-Greek scholars have not covered adequately, while 
the student of Greece and general reader is often ill-informed. With this book the student 
of Greek history need not to remain uninformed about Mediaeval Greece. 


Ball State University Muncle, Indiana Jonn T. A. KOUMOULIDES 


John E. Rexine, The Hellenic Spirit: Byzantine and post-Byzantine, Belmont, Massachusetts : 
Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1981, pp. 136. 


The long history of Greece is a record of an extraordinary achievement of energy, 
tharros, or courage, tenacity and vitality. A record in which the Ellenikon Pnevma, or Helle- 
nic Spirit, survived the passage of time serving as the eternal force and inspiration for all 
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epochs of Greek history. This is the theme which Professor John E. Rexine quite convin- 
cingly presents in this attractive book of modest length. As the author points out in the 
preface of the book, this is not a single study but a collection of essays written by him at 
“various times over a period of twenty-five years and published in a variety of journals, books 
and periodicals”. The twelve well written and argued essays in the book range from a com- 
parison of “Hebrew and Greek Thought and Culture”, to “Classical Political Theory and 
the United States Constitution”. Professor Rexine deals with topics such as “Mighty Arches 
Set in Heaven”; “The Religious Significance of Byzantine Sigillography”; “The Roman 
Bishop Liutprand and Constantinople”; “Mount Athos and Greek Orthodox Monasticism” ; 
“A Survey of Recent Books on Mount Athos”; “The Church and Contemporary Greek 
Society”; “Dionysios Solomos: National Poet of Modern Greece”; “The Wall in Kostes 
Palamas and Robert Frost”; “The Classical Tradition in the Poetry of Georges Seferis”; and 
“Odysseus Elytis: Poet of the Aegean". The essays of Greece’s two Nobel laureates are of 
particular interest. 

Anyone who has so much as dipped into the world of Greece and its glorious history 
must be aware of the problems with which a collection of essays bristle in an effort to pro- 
vide unity and harmony, a problem of some magnitude especially in dealing with the impact 
of the Hellenic Spirit on the Greek and non-Greek speaking world through history. This is 
a task which Professor Rexine has accomplished in this book with considerable success. 

The world of Byzantium was fundamentally a religious one of mystical faith reflected 
in all phases of Byzantine history, art, architecture, literature and life in general. Religious 
in orientation and emphasis, art and architecture became the supreme expression of the 
culture of Byzantium. The Church as a spiritual institution played a major role in the preserv- 
ation and transmission of ancient literature and thought. The Hellenic Spirit preserved 
during the Byzantine era was nurtured by the Church during the post-Byzantine period, 
the melancholy years of Ottoman occupation (1453-1821) of Greece. Tourkokratia, or Tark- 
ish rule, is a bridge between the Classical and Byzantine epochs and the world of Neo- 
hellenic period of the history of Greece. The post-Byzantine period witnessed the strong 
link between Orthodoxy and Hellenism. Orthodoxy helped preserve Hellenism and Hellenism 
was necessary for the survival of Orthodoxy. The strength, necessary adaptability, wisdom, 
dedication and determination of the Church saved Hellenism and Hellenism, the Church. 
The spirituality of Orthodoxy and the patriotism of Hellenism are the forces which kept 
the Hellenic Spirit alive during the approximately four hundred years of cultural and politi- 
cal captivity of Greece. i 

The Hellenic Spirit, this important aspect of Hellenic identity and thought, this eternal 
inspiration and force, is clearly reflected in the world of art and letters of modern Greece. 
It is the strong force which unites all epochs of the long and glorious history of Greece. The 
Hellenic Spirit, as Professor John Rexine so ably defends in his essays, inspired individuals 
and influenced situations beyond the geographic limits of Greece. Through the ages the 
Hellenic Spirit became an international force for the cultural developments of others. 

The Hellenic Spirit: Byzantine and Post-Byzantine is a book which will give much pleas- 
ure and profit to its readers. 


Ball State University Joan T. A. KOUMOULIDES 
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A. Argyriou, Les exégèses grecques de [ Apocalypse à l'époque turque (1453-1821) ; Esquisse 
d’une histoire des courants idéologiques au sein du peuple asservi, Thessalonique 
1982, 761 pages (Société des Etudes Macédoniennes, Travaux Scientifiques, Série 
Littéraire et Théologique, no 15). 


A. 


Il y a des theses qui ont fait leur apparition dans la bibliographie internationale sans 
donner un souffle nouveau à la science; il y en a d'autres qui sont restées, qui ont tracé des 
voies nouvelles; elles n'ont pas été oubliées car elles portent en elles “le sceau de la grâce”. 
C'est à cette seconde catégorie qu'appartient l'étude de M. Argyriou, soutenue comme docto- 
rat d'Etat à l'Université de Strasbourg. 

Cette étude présente pour la premiére fois les commentaires à l'Apocalypse de saint 
Jean rédigés à l'époque de l'occupation ottomane, à ce livre admirable de l'Apocalypse 
qui a intéressé la théologie tout autant que la littérature, ce livre qui—ayons le courage de 
l'avouer—demeure encore inconnu et qui n'est pas utilisé dans la liturgie de l'Eglise or- 
thodoxe. 

L'Apocalypse a certes connu nombre de contresens et d'interprétations erronées à 
cause de ses nombreuses images, de ses chiffres symboliques et de ses allégories. Notons par 
exemple que dans le passé, certains commentateurs virent Néron à travers les chiffres de ce 
livre et qu'aujourd'hui, au monastére athonite de Dionyssiou, voient aux fresques représen- 
tant des scénes de l'Apocalypse l'annonce d'une catastrophe nucléaire. 

Il est cependant à remarquer que “du règne de Constantin le Grand (306-337) à celui 
de Constantin Paléologue (1449-1453), la littérature byzantine n'avait connu que quatre 
commentaires à l'Apocalypse" (Oecuménios de Trikki, André de Césarée, Aréthas de Césarée 
et les notices exégétiques attribuées à Michel Acominiatés); pendant la période turque au 
contraire, notamment entre 1600 et 1800, une vingtaine d'exégéses de ce même livre ont été 
rédigées. "Une production aussi abondante de commentaires de l'Apocalypse ne saurait 
étre comparée qu'à celle de la période proto-chrétienne ou à celle du temps de la Réforme" 
(p. 113). 

La littérature eschatologique néo-grecque est riche et occupe une place importante 
dans les lettres néo-grecques (p. 8). Partant de cette constatation, l'auteur a consacré la 
majeure partie de ses recherches! à cet ouvrage aux aspects multiples, résultat d'un travail 
d'archives de plusieurs années. 


B. 


Avant de nous présenter les commantateurs de l'Apocalypse et leurs exégèses, l'auteur 
entrepend une esquisse succincte mais exhaustive de la période de l'occupation ottomane 
(p. 9-124)1, où il analyse l'attitude du Grec asservi, son attitude politique, religieuse ot sociale 
face à l'empire ottoman, les mouvements insurrectionnels et la littérature eschatologique 
qui en sont issus. Cette littérature est appelée par l'auteur “mouvement exégétique”. Il nous 


1. Voir aussi pp. 762-3 du livre présenté ici, la liste des travaux de M. A. Argyriou. 
2. Voir aussi son étude, IdsoAoyızd petuara ovouc xóAnovc vov Elimmaouoÿ xai tne 
Ogbodotlas xatd vovc xoóvovc tne Tovoxoxgavíac, Larissa 1980, pp. 42 (Société Laographi- 
que de Larissa, no 2). Trad. francaise dans Contacts, 1984, fasc. 127, pp. 285-305. 
14 
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apprend qu'à cette époque le dernier livre du Nouveau Testament avait été considéré comme 
étant le résumé et la récapitulation de toutes les Ecritures. Les commentateurs de l'époque 
turque pensaient également que l'Apocalypse avait été écrite par saint Jean pour décrire la 
situation de l'Eglise orthodoxe et de l'Hellénisme asservis ot pour indiquer aux orthodoxes 
le chemin qu'ils devaient suivre s'ils voulaient déjouer les “machinations de Satan" et parti- 
ciper à la victoire finale du Christ. Les exégéses avaient interprété les événements tragiques 
de leur époque à la lumiére de la Bible, à la lumiére du dernier texte biblique notamment, 
et avaient abouti à la conclusion qu'il y avait deux grands dangers qui menagaient l’Helléni- 
sme: la tyrannie des Ottomans turcs d'une part et la corruption des papistes et des athées 
d'autre part. Ces deux póles constituaient le régne de l' Antichrist. Mais finalement le courage, 
la persévérance et la patience délivreraient les pauvres Grecs de ces instruments de Satan. 
Les orthodoxes allaient participer à la victoire finale du Christ, victoire qui signifiait selon 
les uns la fin du monde et selon les autres la restauration de l'empire orthodoxe oriental 
ayant comme capitale Constantinople. Il est évident qu'à travers ces textes anti-turcs et anti- 
papistes s'était élaborée une "théologie de l'histoire essentiellement gréco-centrique et or- 
thodoxe-centrique" (p. 118). L'auteur tient à souligner qu'un fossé sépare de cette théologie 
de l'histoire aussi bien J. C. Romanidis?, dont les écrits représentent le danger politique 
d’“une sorte de chauvinisme gréco-orthodoxe extrémiste"*, que G. Karanikolas® à qui il 
reproche l'absence de données historiques de base lorsqu'il prétend que le clergé fut Ja source 
des maux dont souffrirait la nation grecque. 

Aprés cette introduction trés bien documentée, l'auteur s'attache à l'étude de onze 
exégéses de l'Apocalypse, la plupart encore inédites: i] trace la biographie de chaque auteur, 
donne la liste des manuscrits existant pour chaque commentaire, signale les problèmes de 
langue, expose le contenu et les idées principales et enfin place chaque auteur à l'intérieur 
du “mouvement exégétique". De cette maniére, il réussit à donner pour chaque commenta- 
teur son background à l'intérieur de son époque. 


Les onze exégéses étudiées par l'auteur sont les suivantes: 

1. L'Apocalypse de saint Jean traduite en langue simple par Maxime le Péloponnésien, 
d’après les commentaires des anciens théologiens de l'Eglise orthodoxe. Inédite. Il s'agit d'une 
compilation, traduite en langue néo-grecque, des commentaires d'André et d'Aréthas de 
Césarée. Rédigée à Alexandrie vers 1600, l'exégése de Maxime fut à l'origine du “mouve- 
ment exégétique"* (pp. 127-157). : 

2. Exégèse de T’ Apocalypse du très grand théologien saint Jean rédigée par Zacharie 
Gerganos. Inédite. Rédigée vers 1621-22 (pp. 158-218). 

3. Traité sur l'apostasie de l'Eglise et, sur l'homme du péché, c'est-à-dire [ Antichrist, 
par Christophoros Anghélos. Edité à Londres en 1624 (pp. 219-248). 


3. L K. Pouaviônç, Pounoodvn, Pouarla, Potuedn, Thessalonique 1982, pp. 355. 
Voir surtout pp. 73-100, 135-201. 

4. "Le Grec sait que sa Grécité posséde la vérité et qu'elle est la forme Ja plus élevée 
de la civilisation" (= J. C. Romanidis). Cf. A. Argyriou, Les Exégéses..., p. 26, note 5. 

5. T. KapavtkóXAac, Pacopdgo:, ouupogà tot "EOvovc, Athènes 1976. 
_ 6. Voir aussi A. Apyuptov, «H epynvela otnv AnoxóáAoyn Ma&inov tov IIcAorovvn- 
olov cav axapxí tov eppnvevtixod KIVÁHATOG Kata touc xpóvougc tnc Tovpkoxpacíac», 
Actes du Ier Congrès des Etudes Péloponnésiennes, vol. III, Athènes 1976, pp. 1-8. 
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4. Introduction à T Apocalypse de saint Jean, ou selon d'autres manuscrits, Exégése de. 
l’ Apocalypse de saint Jean de Georges Koressios. Inédite. Rédigée à Chio vers 1645; le seul 
commentaire de l'époque turque écrit en langue archaïque et aussi l’œuvre la plus systémati- 
que et la plus scientifique de l'époque (pp. 249-301). 

5. Traité sur Mahomet et contre les Latins d’ Anastasios Gordios. Rédigé vers 1717-20. 
U ne s'agit pas d'une commentaire complet, mais de l'exégése des chapitres XII et XIII et 
des versets 1-6 du chapitre VI de l'Apocalypse (pp. 305-354)’. 

6. Exégèse des chapitres XIII et XVII de [ Apocalypse par Pantazés de Larissa, Inédite. 
Rédigée à la veille de la guerre russo-turque de 1767-1792 (pp. 357-389). 

7. L’ Apocalypse de saint Jean commentée par Jean Lindios, métropolite de Myra. Inédite, - 
Rédigée en 1791 (pp. 390-442). 

8. Exégèse de l’Apocalypse de saint Jean par Théodoret de Jeannina. Editée à Leipzig. 
en 1800 sans nom d'auteur. Il s’agit du commentaire le plus difficile à comprendre de l'épo- 
que (pp. 443-525). ‘ 

9. Exégèse conjuguée de [ Ancien et du Nouveau Testament par Théodoret de Jeannina. 
Inédite; rédigée en 1817 (pp. 526-586). 

10. Exégese de [Apocalypse de Cyrille Lavriotis. Ynédite; rédigée de 1792 à 1826, elle 
compte 5256 pages reliées en 8 volumes (pp. 587-645). 

11. Exégèse de l Apocalypse du patriarche Anthime de Jérusalem. Edité en 1856. Rédigée 
en 1794-95. Le meilleur commentaire spirituel de l'époque (pp. 646-682). 

Les ceuvres 1, 2, 3 appartiennent, selon l'auteur, à la premiére période du “mouvement 
exégétique" (env. 1600-1645) et les œuvres 5-11 à la seconde période de ce mouvement (1767- 
1825), tandis que l’œuvre no 4 se situe à une période intermédiaire. 

Au cours de la seconde période du mouvement exégétique, l'influence de la politique 
russe sur les Balkans et dans l'Orient chrétien est évidente. Ainsi, tandis que Pantazés de 
Larissa veut démontrer que les guerres russo-turques de la fin du XVIIIe siécle conduiront 
à la destruction du règne de l'Antichrist et à la restauration de l'empire orthodoxe oriental, 
Je métropolite Jean Lindios, qui rédigea son commentaire une année avant le traité de Jassy, 
so réfère au rôle eschatologique de la Russie, et Théodoret de Jeannina qui s'attaque à Napo- 
Jéon, sans oublier ni le Papisme ni l'Islam, présente le tsar de Russie comme véritable Messie 
devant restaurer l'empire orthodoxe oriental. 

Il est important de savoir que la résurrection de l'empire orthodoxe oriental ayant comme 
capitale Constantinople avait également intéressé les panslavistes du XIXe siécle, qui visaient 


7. Voir aussi Anastasios Gordios (1654/5-1729), Sur Mahomet et contre les Latins, 
Edition critique accompagné d'une introduction et de notes par Astérios Argyriou (Avec 
un long abrégé en grec), Athénes 1983 (Société des Etudes sur la Gréce Continentale, Textes 
et Etudes, no 3). 

Par ailleurs, à la liste des mss (A. Argyriou, Les exégéses..., pp. 311-12) il faudra encore 
ajouter le Codex graecus 579 (du XVIIIe s. avec des ajouts du XIXe s.), “A. Topdtov, *Eg- 
urvela tig " AnoxaAye( oc), qui se trouve aujourd'hui à la Bibliothèque Saltykov-Stedrin 
de Leningrad et appartenait à la Collection de l'archimandrite (russe) Antonin Kapustin 
(1817-1894). Pour plus de renseignements, voir B. L. Fonkit, “Antonin Kapustin kak sobira- 
tel’ gre&sskih rukopisej” (= Antonin Kapustin comme collectionneur de manuscrits grecs), 
dans l'ouvrage collectif Drevnerusskoe isskustvo, Rukopisnaja kniga, Sbornik tretij, Moscou 
(Nauka) 1983, pp. 368-379, voir p. 379. 
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l'occupation des détroits et de Constantinople par la Russie et qui voulaient faire de Con- 
stantinople la capitale de lá Confédération slave ou de la Confédération orthodoxe orientale 
sous la direction de la Russie. Cette idée, qui repose certes sur d’autres sources et qui a pris 
d’autres dimensions que celles qui nous concernent dans la littérature eschatologique néo- 
grecque, répond à la fois aux visées expansionnistes des Russes et aux espérances du peuple 
grec selon lesquelles sa libération serait la conséquence de l’intervention de la “nation 
blonde”, 

Comme nous l'avons déjà dit, la présente étude est le fruit d'un long travail de recherche 
et de consultation d’archives; elles est riche en matériaux inédits et constitue une source 
de l'héritage spirituel néo-grec. Elle s'inscrit dans le patrimoine d'un peuple qui n'oublie 
pas le danger venant de l'Est, mais pas davantages les prolongements de ce méme danger 
du cóté de l'Ouest papiste, d'un peuple qui vit sur notre planéte sans parents. 

Il faut rendre hommage à l'attitude de l'auteur face au probléme de la thése-antithése 
du patriarche Anthime de Jérusalem et d'Ad. Coraés ainsi que face au mouvement des Col- 
lyvades. Il faut également rendre hommage à son objectivité et à son respect à l'égard des 
mouvements idéologiques à l'époque turque?. L'auteur a fait ses études à Thessalonique, 
mais il enseigne à Strasbourg depuis plus de vingt ans. C'est à son "éloignement" de l'en- 
vironnement grec, à sa solitude, et à son vécu aussi des problémes du Néo-hellénisme, que 
nous devons attribuer ses efforts et son intérét pour la Nation et pour l'Eglise. Le livre est 
dédié au Patriarcat Ecuménique, au sein duquel les commentateurs vécurent et agirent. 
Ici, en Gréce, nous ne connaissons que trés peu la littérature eschatologique néo-grecque, 
alors que nous connaissons assez bien la littérature occidentale contemporaine (catholique, 
protestante, anglicane) (p. 8). 

Aprés ce que nous venons d'écrire, il est évident que l'ouvrage de M. Argyriou constitue 
une contribution importante pour les lettres grecques; une contribution encore plus grande 
serait sa traduction en grec. 


Thessaloniki CONSTANTIN PAPOULIDIS 
Institute for Balkan Studies 


Walter J. Ong, Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of the World. London and New York: 
Methuen, 1982. 


In recent decades a revolution has been brewing in the study of language and literature 
owing to the modern “rediscovery” of primary orality. Originating half a century ago in 
Milman Parry’s monumental studies of Homeric and Southslav epos and later elaborated 


8. Pour plus de renseignements, voir C. Papoulidis, “Le Patriarche Oecuménique 
Serapheim II et les Russes”, Balkan Studies 17 (1976) 59-66; du méme, “The Baptism of the 
Russians in the Iviron codices 1317 et 1319 of the 18th century”, Balkan Studies 22 (1981) 
73-83; K. K. Ilarouklöng, To Pociuxó ApyawAoyixd lvovirosro Kwvorartiwounddews 
(1894-1914), Thessalonique 1984, pp. 27-29. 

9. “Dans le domaine des valeurs aucun courant idéologique n’a le droit de revendiquer 
pour lui-même le monopole de la vérité" (p. 682). 
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largely through the efforts of Albert Lord’, “oral studies" have since the mid-1950's prolife- 
rated at a sometimes dizzying rate across a broadening spectrum of language areas and 
disciplines*. Underlying this surge of interest is the growing recognition that the movement 
from orality to literacy constituted one of the truly momentous changes in the history of 
human consciousness. Hence arises a situation both exhilarating and frustrating that confronts 
many whose interests turn in this direction. For the implications of the orality-literacy question 
extend into many fields and promise to open new perspectives on many old problems. Yet 
the diversity and extreme specialization of much of the existing scholarship, concentrating 
on such detailed matters as the colonic structure of the Greek hexameter or the Serbo-Croa- 
tian deseterac line or formulaic density in Old English narrative poetry or the Old French 
chanson de geste, tends to obscure its broader significance to all but those working in these 
areas. 
In this context Walter J. Ong’s latest book is particularly welcome, both as an introduc- 
tion and as a major statement in its own right. No newcomer to his subject, Ong has over the 
past two decades published a number of volumes, most notably The Presence of the Word, 
Rhetoric, Romance and Technology, Interfaces of the Word, and Fighting for Life’, that explore 
various aspects of the word in its evolution through human cultural history. Perhaps more 
than any other scholar, Ong has opened up to scholarly study the vast, multi-faceted process 
of transformation in human consciousness engendered by the “technologies” of writing, 
print, and the electronic age. Remarkably well-informed in a broad range of subjects, Ong 
has a distinct gift in discovering major patterns interrelating diverse cultures and fields of 
study, patterns that often strike one as obvious once they have been pointed out but that no 
one ever quite seems to have noticed before. 

While maintaining this broad evolutionary and cultural perspective, Orality and Literacy. 
devotes itself more exclusively than do Ong's previous efforts to setting the differences between 
the mentalities of oral and literate societies into bold relief. Although the book surveys much 


1. Parry’s life work, much of it translated from the French, has been republished jn 
The Making of Homeric Verse: The Collected Papers of Milman Parry, ed. Adam Parry 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971). Lord's classic study is The Singer of Tales (1960; rpt. New 
York: Atheneum, 1965). For a complete review of all of Parry's and Lord's contributions 
to the subject, see the editor's introduction, "The Oral Theory in Context", in Oral Tradi- 
tional Literature: A Festschrift for Albert Bates Lord, ed. John Miles Foley (Columbus, Ohio: 
Siavica, 1981), pp. 27-122. 

2. The most complete bibliography available at present is Edward R. Haymes, A Biblio- 
graphy Relating to Parry's and Lord's Oral Theory (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Publications 
of the Milman Parry Collection, 1973). For an excellent and more recent bibliographic 
survey, see Foley's “Oral Literature: Premises and Problems”, Choice, 18 (1980), 487-96. 
Foley's comprehensive annotated bibliography of the oral-formulaic theory, which lists some 
1800 items, will be forthcoming from Garland Publishers in 1984. 

3. The full citations are: The Presence of the Word: Some Prolegomena for Cultural 
and Religious History (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1967); Rhetoric, Romance, and Technology: 
Studies in the Interaction of Expression and Culture (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1971); Interfaces 
of the Word: Studies in the Evolution of Consciousness and Culture (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 
1977); and Fighting for Life: Contest, Sexuality, and Consciousness (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 
1981). 
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of the history and conceptual apparatus of scholarship dealing with primary oral material, 
it does not offer itself as a handbook to the oral-formulaic theory per se. Here the definitive 
study remains Albert Lord's The Singer of Tales, which describes at some length the oral 
improvisational craft of the Homeric aoidos or Yugoslav guslar with his traditional “word- 
hoard” of formulas, themes, and story patterns. Ong, by contrast, is more concerned with 
characteristic mental processes at their most basic and general level than with the specifici- 
ties of artistic construction in any particular language tradition or genre. How does writing 
or the lack thereof help to determine the ways in which individuals and societies think and 
express themselves? The broad aims of such an inquiry do not permit detailed examinations 
into (for example) the structure of battle sequences in Avdo Medjedovié’s The Wedding of 
Smailagié Meho. Yet it can help to illumine the program of assumptions at the basis of oral 
thought to which Avdo and other oral poets like him bave given expression. 

After an opening section that reviews some of the major contributions to the modern 
reawakening to the “oral character of language”, the first chapter dwells upon the need of 
literates to overcome the unconscious biases of their own literacy in their dealings with oral 
cultures. Indeed, a literate person can never "fully recover a sense of what the word is to 
purely oral people" (p. 12); the longtime failure of the highly literacized scholarly mind to 
recognize the mere existence of oral patterns of expression differing from its own appears 
in the absence of any term for verbal art in oral culture aside from the self-contradicting 
misnomer, "oral literature". Chapter 2 turns to a closer inspection of the effort of Milman 
Parry and his successors, the crucial work that has brought the recognition of orality into 
modern awareness. 

Chapter 3, “Some Psychodynamics of Orality”, is in many respects the pivotal section 
of the book, since it is bere that Ong outlines some of the major characteristics of “orally 
based thought and expression". Oral cultures depend on formulas in their thinking as well 
as their expression, Ong explains, since they are easily recalled: and in a society without 
writing only those thoughts that can be remembered can survive. Encoding ideas in rhythmi- 
cally memorable and repeatable verbal patterns, formulas serve not merely the interests of 
easy expression but comprise the very “substance of thought itself" (p. 35). The economy of 
oral expression differs from written discourse in other respects as welL It tends to be additive 
rather than subordinative; aggregative rather than analytic; redundant or “copious”; con- 
servative or traditionalist; close to the human lifeworld; agonistically toned; empathetic and 
participatory rather than objectively distanced ; homeostatic; and situational rather than 
abstract (pp. 36-68). Since the spoken word is an event and not a sign or object, since sounds 
unlike sights "register the interior structures of whatever it is that produces them" (p. 72), 
oral people perceive the world as interactive and interconnecting, a whole centered in the 
field of human consciousness rather than isolated and analyzed (characteristic visual functions) 
into its constituent parts. 

Writing, however, removes discourse from the human interactive context that originally 
produced it and confers upon it autonomy, permanence, and immunity to direct interroga- 
tion, as Ong explains in Chapter 4, "Writing Restructures Consciousness". Maintaining that 
writing is as much a technology as print or computers, Ong reviews the history of scripts, 
from the ancient pictographs and ideographs down to the alphabet, the crucial discovery 
that objectified sound and so decisively removed language from the existential sphere of 
events into the domain of visible things. The slow infiltration of literacy into oral and residual- 
ly oral cultures, the replacement of memory by written records and its consequences in terms 
of social institutions and cultural practices, makes a fascinating history that Ong highlights 
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in some of its more striking aspects but that still needs to be written in its entirety. The disco- 
very of print (the subject of Chapter 5) further catalyzed this process, substituting for the 
hearing-dominance of oral and residually oral societies the sight dominance typical of the 
modern world and decisively embedding the word in visual space. Lists, indexes, dictionaries, 
concrete poetry, the notion of verbal exactitude and the identical copy are all symptomatic 
of this change. Print heightened the sense of textual closure, completion, self-containment 
and thus paradoxically sponsored the romantic and post-romantic ideas of originality and 
self-expressive creativity. The chapter closes with a brief discussion of electronics and “secon- 
dary orality”, a development whose impact is still being assimilated and that may in the end 
prove to be as significant as the original discovery and internalization of writing. 

Chapter 6, “Oral Memory, the Story Line and Characterization" turns briefly to the 
study of narıative, contrasting the episodic, non-linear style of plot organization in oral 
narrative expression with the more climactic, premeditated, self-reflexive manner that literacy 
promotes with its predeliction for “round” rather than “flat” characters and its growing 
fascination with introspection and the interiority of consciousness. In a more speculative 
vein, the final chapter, “Some Theorems”, attends (in a manner more exploratory than 
definitive) to some of “the ways in which certain present-day schools of literary interpreta- 
tion and/or philosophy relate to the orality-literacy shift” (p. 156). Ong devotes separate 
though brief sections to literary history, new criticism and formalism, structuralism, textualism 
and deconstructionism, speech-act and reader-response theory, the social sciences/philosophy/ 
biblical studies, and other subjects, stressing throughout the perspectives that a recognition 
of orality-literacy distinctions opens on these fields of study. Replete with striking and 
suggestive insights, this section of the book performs the long-needed service of connecting 
orality-literacy scholarship up with the main lines of contemporary critical theory. 

As all these remarks will have made evident, Orality and Literacy does not provide a 
theory and program of research tailored to the specificities of any particular language tradi- 
tion, although it draws heavily on scholarship of this kind. It is rather an exploration into 
fundamentals, and for precisely this reason it makes itself relevant to anyone working with 
primary or residually oral materials or otherwise concerned with the dynamics of oral or 
literate thinking. One can scarcely imagine any aspect of language or literary study that will 
ultimately be exempted from considerations of this variety. Clearly the time has come for 
scholars in many fields to realize that literacy lies at the foundation of their intellectual 
method and that this fact may have predetermined many conclusions that will now need to 
be rethought. By outlining so plainly many of the differences between the oral and literate 
mentalities and thus relativizing the mode of thought in which most of us function, Ong and 
others dealing with this problem have posed a serious challenge. Yet the challenge contains 
a promise also. For by recognizing this wider range in the spectrum of human possibilities, 
we can use the resources of our own literacy with an increased sensitivity to its limitations 
and so approach the world of knowledge with a greater degree of freedom. 


University of Cincinnati Warp PARKS 
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Miodrag Stojanović, Hajduci i Klefti u narodnom pesništvu [Haiduks and klephts in folk 
_ poetry], Beograd 1984, p. 284 [Institute for Balkan Studies of the Serbian Academy of 
Sciences and Arts, no. 18]. 


Comparative monographic study by the Serbian neohellenist and classical philologist 
Miodrag Stojanović introduces us by way of analytical procedure into the world of folk 
poetry dealing with Balkan rebels, namely Serbian haiduks and Greek klephts. The author 
treats them in his study as a common phenomenon in the lifc of peoples of the South- 
East Europe in course of five centuries of Turkish rule. Since thorough research of this kind 
presupposes extensive knowledge and a complex methodology, the author applied to the 
oral tradition on haiduks andkl ephts the methodological pluralism. In other words, first of 
“all as a neohellenist and classical philologist and also asa historian, the historian of literature 
and an expert in folklore, M. Stojanović endeavoured to extend and supplement the compara- 
tive aspect in his book by methodological approaches from the interdisciplinary to purely 
folkloristic ones. In such a way only it was possible to grasp all relevant elements necessary 
for the composite study of folk expression related to haiduks and klephts, beginning from 
national characteristics and up to inter-ethnical congruity and mutual permeation. 

The subject matter of the study is distributed into six chapters, while particularly elabor- 
ated are the South Slav haiduks and Greek klephts, both in terms of folklore and science. 
Mutual dependence of themes and motives, “their Greek, Serbian or some other genetic 
priority", are seen by the author “in the comparative study of Serbian and Greek folk poetry, 
but also in the entire folk creativity of ethnic groups of the Balkans, from Homer's Troy 
to the present times". Critical treatment of sources and literature concerning the problem 
of haiduks and uskoks, klephts and armatols, is based by Stojanović on comparing them to 
folk poetry and archival materials. Entering thus into the sphere of discussions based on the 
question whether klepht poems, “both the haiduk and the klepht ones, make a dialectical 
unity with the history". They are, in other words, “a people's chronicle in verses which, due 
to the historical context of their creation, have to be set apart into a specific cycle". 

The organisation of combative life of haiduks and klephts in the poetic Balkan moun- 
tains is studied within a whole series of details (namely, company, squad, klepht villages and 
day-time shelters, harambasha-captain, standard-bearer secretary, the ambush, price on 
haiduk’s head, haiduk and klepht revenge etc.). The life and customs of haiduks and klephts 
other than their combative life, as harbourers, their heroic plays and contests, “noble attitude 
towards woman”, and the like, complete the author’s detailed research of the haiduk and 
klepht movement. 

The author submits an interesting thesis according to which harambasha (rebels’ leader) 
Novak Debelié is, in fact, a folk personification of the Byzantine stratiot. Namely, while 
following up the syncretic poetic personality of Novak the haiduk in Serbo-Croat, Rumanian 
and Bulgarian oral poetry, M. Stojanovié gives a hint that this should be a Byzantine warrior 
of the Slav origin. “Folk imagination and tradition"—according to the author—“preserved 
the memory of that personality of a new victor, in the Balkan Latinity of the Middle Ages 
undoubtedly better known as novus debellator (novus debellicus), who has been put into verses 
as a homophone folk personification of Novak Debel (Debeljak) and Novak Debelié’. 

Legendary and poetic-historical image of a girl-harambasha (klephtopoula) extends 
former interpretation of the genesis of that phenomenon, as well as of the relevant folk poetic 
expression, beginning from the antiquity up to the present, through the legend of the Amazon- 
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girl, and on the metamorphosis of sex, and up to the emerging of giantesses, heroic women, 
warrior women, women devoted to vitginity, namely, tobelije. 

Also elaborated is the putting into verses by haiduks and klephts of their experiences, 
together with depicting of their loud coming to agreement within the company in the moun- 
tains, as well as letters written by haiduks and klephts, their tradition in the Serbian and Greek 
nineteenth century poetries. Related to that is the problem of reception of haiduk poems in 
the Greek, and of klepht ones in the Serbian literature. The corresponding conclusion of the 
author is that Serbian reader knows exceedingly more of Greek klephts, while Greeks know 
of haiduk poems only through the ancient rendition of the Serbian poem Old Man Ceivan’s 
Zlatija by Zalokostas. 

One can note that this book lacks a more elaborated aesthetic analysis of poems, which 
includes some haiduk elements otherwise known to be common to some other cycles too, 
as well as to some motives. However, the author himself in the forword says that the analysis 
omitted here would be submitted in his future study of a wider scope dealing with the sphere 
of Serbo-Croat and Greek oral poetry. 

Together with all relevant literary and folklore analyses, the book contains the emphasis 
on the relationship between history and tradition in folk poetry. When a historical event 
permeated folk memory and was put into a poem, there were no excessive departures from 
the verity and reality. This is proved also by abundant archival and poetic materials which 
served to the author to effect his study and to make his conclusions of historical, literary, 
linguistic and folklore characters. 

In such a way the monographic work by Miodrag Stojanovié is a result of research effort 
at a detailed elaboration of the oral tradition of haiduks, and on haiduks and klephts. There- 
fore, in addition to the scientific, this book is of a cultural significance too, as a genuine and 
original creation of such scope in the history and culture of Serbs and Greeks. 


Thessaloniki 
Institute for Balkan Studies IOANNIS A. PAPADRIANOS 


Datfovos kal l'Avkspiuc MrounnovAldov, “H Newrega ‘Elimvxn Aoyovexvía. l'oaupavo- 
Aoyixd Aidyoauua (La Littéraire néohellénique moderne. Etude comparative des 
diverses modes d'expressions littéraires), t. A’, 'A0f[vat 1984, c. 384. 


Ces auteurs, qui ont consacré leur vie à l'étude de la Littérature néohellénique, ont 
divisé leur dernier livre en cinq chapitres. Le premier couvre la période de l’“Aufklärung” 
hellénique, dont on situe généralement la premiére phase entre la seconde moitié du XVIIIe 
8. (1750) et Ia Révolution hellénique (1821). Aprés une introduction circonstanciée, les profes- 
seurs Ph. et Gl. B... examinent successivement la poésie, la prose, la rhétorique, les chroni- 
ques, les mémoires, la correspondance, le théâtre et la presse qui fleurirent au cours de ces 
soixante-dix années. 

Le présent ouvrage se propose donc d'étudier d'abord la poésie née dans les principautés 
danubiennes et dans l'ancienne capitale byzantine, Constantinople. Suivant une méthode 
analogue, les auteurs se penchent ensuite sur la prose néohellénique de la fin du XVIIIe s. 
qu'illustre l’œuvre du martyr national, Rigas Velestinlis, poursuivant leur étude de ces années 
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de l'^Aufkl&rung". M. et Mme B. envisagent toute la tradition de la rhétorique ecclésiasti- 
que, quc dominent les figures de Vicentios Damodos, de Ioasaf Cornélios, et de Samuel 
Chantéris. Quant au théâtre de la fin du XVIIIe s. et du début du XIXe s., il est à signaler 
que dans les principautés ıl est davantage constitué de traductions d'ouvrages européens 
que du répertoire grec classique, ce qui n'exclut cependant pas l'existence d’ œuvres originales. 
Enfin, terminant leur examen méthodique des différents phénoménes littéraires, avec toujours 
la méme passion et une connaissance remarquable de la bibliographic, les auteurs nous 
rappellent le rôle considérable joué par la presse (journaux, revues), qui véhicula dans les 
cercles de la Diaspora grecque et dans la Grèce asservie les conceptions libérales et les idé- 
aux de la cause nationale, préparant ainsi la Révolution hellénique. 

Le deuxième chapitre du livre de M. ct Mme B. est consacré aux années de lutte de la 
Révolution, période tragique de notre histoire nationale. Les conditions de vie fort pénibles 
que connut alors le pays insurgé expliquent la relative pauvreté de la production littéraire 
qui se limite surtout à la poésie patriotique et aux mémoires rédigés par les combattants 
eux-m&mes. Parmi ces témoignages immortels de l'héroisme du peuple grec figure le chef 
d'œuvre que constituent les Mémoires du Général Makriyannis. 

Dans leur troisième chapitre —le meilleur, selon nous— les auteurs abordent un sujet 
qui leur est familier dans le cadre de leurs recherches sur la civilisation ionienne, à savoir 
l’Ecole littéraire des Sept îles (de la mer Ionienne), 1’ ÆErravnoioxh ExoXf. Rappelons, à ce 
propos, que cette étude, mélant la tradition nationale hellénique et les apports de l'éduca- 
tion occidentale, domina notre vie culturelle pendant plus d'un siécle. Fleuron de l'Ecole 
des Sept fles, notre poéte national, Dionysios Solomos, sert par excellence de référence à 
toutes les œuvres produites par 1’ *Entavnotakr| Exo et que l'on citue “avant”, “du temps 
de” ou “après” Solomos. Outre l'influence de ce grand poèto, M. et Mme B. étudient aussi 
d'autres aspects de la production littéraire de l'Ecole des Sept fles, comme la prose, la poésie, 
les chroniques, les mémoires, les ceuvres rhétoriques, les essais, ainsi que les critiques, parti- 
culiérement florissantes à l'occasion des controverses proprement “linguistiques” qui cara- 
ctérisèrent cette période. T! est, d'autre part, à remarquer qu'en raison de son évolution tout 
à fait originale, le thé&tre des Sept fles, dont les racines plongent dans le théâtre crétois et 
occidental, constitue un domaine d'investigations passionnant pour les spécialistes de la 
Jittérature néohellénique. 

Avec le quatriéme chapitre, nous.abordons la seconde partie de l’œuvre de M. et Mme 
B..., consacrée à l'Ecole athénienne, à laquelle ils donnent pour limites les années 1827 et 
1879, alors que K. Palamas retient les dates de 1831 et 1880. Cette Ecole athénienne se déve- 
loppa non seulement dans les grands foyers de l'Hellénisme libre, comme Athènes, Nauplie 
et Syra, mais aussi dans certains centres encore soumis au joug ottoman, comme Constanti- 
nople et Smyrne. Ses thémes les plus caractéristiques sont le romantisme, la tradition na- 
tionale, l'esprit chevaleresque, l'élément chrétien et la vie quotidienne. Complétant son 
étude de la poésie et de la prose produites par TEcole athénienne, le livre de M. et Mme B. 
accorde une place de choix à un autre aspect essentiel de l'histoire de nos Belles Lettres, à 
savoir les récits de voyage, la prose politique, la rhétorique, les mémoires, les critiques, la 
correspondance, le théâtre et la presse, sans oublier les concours poétiques auxquels s’abon- 
dàrent volontiers les lettrés de la seconde moitié du XIXe s. 

Sous le titre “La fin de l'École Athénienne. Facteurs et premiers résultats d'un change- 
ment", le cinquiéme chapitre suit le cheminement de la pensée néobellénique jusqu'à Pap- 
parition de la génération de K. Palamas, dans les dernières années du XIXe s, Il est à remar- 
quer que ce dernier chapitro offre des nouveaux éléments, 
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En conclusion, nous pouvons affirmer que ce livre, qui s’adresse A un large public, sera 
aussi t1és utile aux chercheurs, philologues et historiens, aux professeurs de lycée, ainsi qu'à 
leurs étudiants. Sa bibliographie trés riche constitue un guide et un instrument de recherches 
fondamental. De plus, par leur étude conjointe des événements historiques et des phénomènes 
culturels, M. et Mme B. apportent, à n'en pas douter, une aide précieuse aux historiens qu' 
intéressent plus particulièrement les XVIIIe et XIXe s. 


Université de Jannina STEPHANOS J. PAPADOPOULOS 


Paul Constantine Pappas, The United States and the Greek War for Independence, 1821-1828. 
. [Bast European Monographs, No. CLXXIIIJ. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1985, pp. xvi, 190. 


, Americans were very receptive to the news concerning the initiation of the Greek Revolu- 
tion in 1821. Since many were the direct descendants of the revolutionary colonists, American 
citizens expressed their sympathy for the Greek insurgents attempting to liberate their ance- 
stral homeland from the oppressive rule of the Ottoman government, and in the light of 
such admiration, the expansionist nature of both ‘Manifest Destiny'—the American move- 
ment westward—and the ‘Megali Idea'—the Greek reconquest of all former Hellenic lands— 
became rather analogous. The instruments of such expansion also possessed analogous 
natures as both the American frontiersman and the Greek insurgent, traditionally known 
as a klephtis, were pictured in the minds of many Americans as the lone hero ranging free 
in a hostile environment against the constraints of a repressive government. These concep- 
tions were perpetuated by American newspapers which, in the best traditions of ‘yellow 
journalism’, related the events of the Greek Revolution in a rather bias light, thus inspiring 
readers to greater efforts on behalf of the Hellenic cause So effective was this publicity that, 
by 1824, Americans had raised more money in the form of charitable contributions for the 
Hellenic cause, than the Greek Committee of London had raised in the form of repayable 
loans after eighteen months of canvassing. Along these same lines, the town of Charleston, 
South Carolina, became the first American municipality in 1821 to donate monetary contribu- 
tions for the Hellenic cause; ironically, forty years later, this same town was the site for the 
initiation of the American civil war over the issue of slavery. Philhellenic committees were 
established throughout the United States, while new towns—especially in upstate New York— 
were named after either Greek insurgent leaders, or ancient city-states in Greece. Statesmen 
and classicists alike, such as Senator Danie] Webster of Massachusetts and Professor Edward 
Everett of Harvard University, demanded that the United States officially acknowledge the 
political independence of Greece, especially since this former government readily acknow- 
ledged the independence of several republics in South America which had successfully rebelled 
against Spain. Such action would benefit American commerce in the Near East, especially 
since the Hellenic navy controlled the eastern regions of the Mediterranean Sea; however, 
the American government was not as enthusiastic as its citizens about recognizing the political 
independence of Greece. 

In spite of the Philhellenic fervour amongst its citizens, the American government 
maintained a strict policy of neutrality towards the Greek Revolution. Because he did not 
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see any political correlation between the Greek and other current struggles for independence, 
John Quincy Adams—the Secretary of State—advised President James Monroe that American 
interference in the Greek Revolution might provoke the European states—especially the 
Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia, and Prussia—to reestablish Spanish rule in the Latin 
republics of South America. The Secretary of State was worried about a resurgence of Euro- 
pean rule in the Western Hemisphere, and unlike many American citizens, did not regard 
the United States as G1eece's only remaining hope for political salvation—a view shared by 
many Greek leaders with Anglophilic sentiments. Adams insisted that the American govern- 
ment maintain its traditional, isolationist policies, and this insistence was subsequently 
manifested during 1823 in a decree popularly known as the "Monroe Doctrine’. By stating 
that the United States would refrain from interfering witb political matters in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, President Monroe informed the European states that the American government 
would not tolerate their interference with political matters in the Western Hemisphere, 
and from 1823 onward, the United States maintained its neutrality towards political develop- 
ments in both Europe and the Middle East. Furthermore, Adams insisted that such an 
important issue as the American recognition of Hellenic independence was an executive 
decision exclusively, and he intended to preclude the legislative branch of government from 
all matters of foreign policy, even though this particular issue became the topic of many 
heated debates in the Senate. In addition, Adams did not want to antagonize the Porte, 
especially in the light of the profitable American trade in the Middle East, and until Greece 
was actually liberated, he felt that premature recognition of Hellenic independence was a 
violation of International law. Even though he initially ordered an agent to Greece after 
assuming the presidency in 1825, Adams withheld official recognition of the Hellenic govern- 
ment, and merely declared a policy of ‘benevolent’ neutrality towards the Greek Revolution 
during 1825—three years after the British government had invoked the same measure. Never- 
theless, American citizens and their elected officials still supported tho spirit of the Greek 
struggle for independence. 

Indeed, in one form or another, the American populace openly signified its support 
for the Greek Revolution. During 1825-27, two naval frigates were constructed for the Hellenic 
navy by a private shipbuilding firm in New York, and partial funding for this project was 
derived from American contributions. Unfortunately for the Hellenic cause, many unforeseen 
circumstances were involved with the construction of these two naval vessels because the 
Greek Committee of London had provided insufficient funds for this project, while the low 
value of Greek bonds on the London exchange—due to a successful Egyptian military cam- 
paign in Greece—forced foreign creditors to attempt the confiscation of these particular 
ships. Although both frigates were eventually completed, American arbitrators in New York 
attributed all the blame in this rather embarrassing matter to the Greek Committee of London 
— which had also bungled the construction of several naval vessels in Great Britain—and 
the Hellenic navy was subsequently obliged to sell one frigate, the Liberator, to tho American 
navy in order to complete the payments on the other vessel, the Hope. As a result, the United 
States acquired a first-rate naval vessel for a very low price, while the controversy surrounding 
the construction of these two frigates became the only black event concerning American 
support for the Hellenic cause. Nevertheless, the entire matter rekindled American interest 
in the Greek Revolution, which had waned considerably after 1825, and Americans once 
again made substantial contributions to the Hellenic cause—this time in the form of humanita- 
rian aid for both women and children, especially since the Egyptian military campaign in 
Greece had been rather devastating. Although only a handful of Yankee philhellenes actually 
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participated in the Greek Revolution, American support for the Hellenic cause took the form 
of charitable contributions, rather than direct military assistance, while the American expe- 
rience in Greece during this era-—unlike its European counterpart—was relatively devoid 
of silly intrigues in Greece’s domestic politics. Even though the United States did not for- 
mally acknowledge the political independence of the Hellenic government until 1837, the 
American populace exhibited a great interest in both the Greek Revolution and the Hellenic 
cause due to its appreciation of those ideals, including the concept of freedom, which evolved 
from the classical heritage of Greek antiquity. 

This study has both its good and bad points, while it is not as unique as its author 
portends in the book’s preface. Among the best sections in this study is the chapter concerning 
the controversy surrounding the construction of the Greek frigates in New York; yet, the 
topic is hardly unexplored since such historians as Douglas Dakin and William St. Clair 
have presented succinct accounts on the same matter. Similarly, the author’s chapters on 
American policy and on the Philhellenic movement in the United States are excellent accounts 
from the standpoints of both research and narration; however, once again, detailed works 
on these topics have already appeared—particularly Myrtle Cline’s American Attitudes 
Toward the Greek War of Independence, 1821-1828 (Atlanta: Higgins-McArthur, 1930). 
Further, the author’s use of Greek-language sources is commendable, but much of this 
material remains peripheral to the book’s central theme, thus such English-language materials 
as archival collections and newspapers remain the author’s primary sources. 

Nevertheless, a number of both inaccuracies and shortcomings in this work deter its 
more favorable aspects. In his introductory chapter, the author displays a less than sound 
knowledge of Ottoman history and culture, exaggerates the role of Greek merchants in 
Levantine commerce, and also omits many salient points about the American, as well as 
the European, experience in the Levant—particularly during the Greek Revolution. Points 
concerning American neutrality, or even isolationist attitudes, require further elaboration 
for the enhancement of relevant sections in this book, while misconceptions which such 
American statesmen as John Quincy Adams held about Hellenic, or European, matters 
~ -e.g. the military strength of the Holy Alliance—could use an explanation to inform readers 
about the true historical facts. Even more disappointing was the author’s failure to contrast 
further in this book’s central theme such aspects as the Philhellenic movement in the United 
States and in Great Britain, especially since more than one Western state found itself involved 
with the “Hellenic cause. Nevertheless, the author has produced a credible account about 
the United States and the Greek Revolution—a work now added to the small corpus of 
works in this field of historical interest. 


Seabrook, Md. USA W. Davip WRIGLEY 


Loring M. Danforth, The Death Rituals of Rural Greece. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1982. ix-+200 pp. $ 30.00 (cloth) $ 12.50 (paper). 


The return of Greek-American photographer Alexander Tsiaras to his parents’ village 
for a year-long visit in 1975-76 instigated this handsome and unique contribution to Greek 
ethnography. Around the superbly reproduced photographic essay of 31 plates portraying 
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the death rituals in Potamia village, located 25 miles southwest of Mt. Olympos, anthropo- 
logist Loring Danforth pivots a sensitive study of ritual and religious life in rural Greece. 
Danforth’s 1979 fieldwork in Potamia, provides the primary ethnographic data that he 
presents, analyzes and interprets so illuminatingly. At several points he draws on published 
sources which describe both similar and variant rites. 

How another culture deals with death has.sometimes led anthropologists to focus on 
associated exotic and curious practices. Danforth deliberately avoids this pitfall by adopting 
a perspective that sees death as a universal human experience with which people cope through 
the use of symbols and the performance of rituals. In the end he succeeds, I believe, in leading 
the reader to see the meaning of what could have remained simply exotic—funeral laments, 
black mourning dresses, and exhumation rites—and even to grow in self-understanding and 
comprehension of the meaning of death. : 

To achieve this goal the book first gives a vivid image of the people and of death (Ch. 
1 and the plates). Ch. 2 then examines the anthropology of death and provides an interpretive 
framework that considers the death rituals as rites of passage achieving the transition from life 
to death. The next chapter applies this framework to specific rites and practices. In Ch. 4 
Danforth turns systematic attention to the symbolism of funeral laments sung by women. 
Finally, Ch. 5, “Wounds that Never Heal”, examines how the death rituals initially permit 
bereaved ones to continue a relationship with the dead but eventually lead the former to 
construct “a new reality” that does not include the deceased. 

This account is unique in several respects. Danforth presents not just one or some 
composite, typical cycle of the funerary, memorial, mourning and exhumation rites but 
rather several particular cases. This yields a realistic portrayal since at any given time the 
village is observing mourning rites for several individuals, each in a different phase of a five- 
year cycle. The reader thus sees how feeling and behavior vary according to the age and sex 
of the deceased, the personality traits of the bereaved living, and the phase of the mourning 
cycle. Also, the rich range of laments are presented both in Greek and in English translation. 
Throughout one sees with remarkable clarity the symbolism involved and its relationship 
to the personality of the mourner and the situation of the mourned. 

The book of course is of great interest to anthropologists not only for the substantive 
data presented but also especially as an admirable example of the semiotic analysis of such 
data. Happily it also achieves this without sacrificing interest for other more general readers 
intrigued by either rural Greek life or by death rituals and the way they aid people in coping 
with the crisis of death. 


University of Minnesota, Duluth S. E. ASCHENBRENNER 


1940-1941. Greek Diplomatic Documents Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Athens, 1980. 


This volume is the first official sequence to the publication under the title “Diplomatic 
Documents. The Italian aggression against Greece 1940". 

The first volume covers the period immediately previous and up to the 28th October 
1940.and proves the guilt of the Fascist Italian Government in provoking the Greek-Italian 
War in Albania (1940-1941). ; 
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The present volume, published on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the war, 
contains selected Greek documents and dispatches covering the period between the 28th 
October 1940 and the 27th April 1941, the eve of the entry of German troops in Athens. 

Much has been written on this critical period by Greek and foreign authors, mainly 
on the basis of foreign official sources and personal experiences. The present volume aims 
at covering the official Greek angle of this tumultous period of World War II, when the 
British Empire was at its lowest and Greece her only ally still fighting on her own soil. 

This volume corroborates, on the basis of Greek official documents, several historical 
facts of that period, some of which are little known: 


1. As early as the 15th January 1941, the Greek Prime Minister declared to Field Mar- 
Shall Wavell that “in the case of a German attack, Greece, even if left to her own resources, 
will not conclude a separate peace, but will fight back against the invader, for Greece is not 
fighting for victory but for honour”. 

2. British difficulties in supplying war material to embattled Greece. 

3. Greek anxiety for nothing to be done—including the premature landing of British 
troops in Greece—which could give grounds to accelerating the German invasion of Greece. 

4. The day to day wavering of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey, under German pres- 
sure, to come to the aid of Greece, with the final well known consequences of the occupation 
of Yugoslavia, the adherence of Bulgaria to the Axis and the neutrality of Turkey. 

5. Complications to the planning of the defence of Greece, due to the indecisiveness 
of Yugoslavia and Turkey. 

6. Turkish-Soviet relations during this difficult period. 

7. Soviet displeasure at the German infiltration of the Balkans. 

8. The first premonitions of the pending German invasion of the USSR. 

9. British plans for the invasion of tho Dodecanese as early as 1940. Greek proposals 
to participate in the operation. 

10. Greek-British preparations for the evacuation of troops, the Royal Family and the 
Government from the Greek mainland to Crete. Discussion of Cyprus as a possible site for 
the Greek Government in exile. 

The detailed catalogue of the documents published in this volume, as well as a second 
catalogue of the personae dramatis, will prove very useful in future historical research. 


D. L. CHRISANTHOPOULOS 


Robert R. King, A History of the Romanian Communist Party (Histories of Ruling Com- 
munist Parties). Stanford, California: Hoover Institution Press, 1980, pp. xvi + 190. 
Romania in the 1980s, edited by Daniel N. Nelson (Westview Special Studies on 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe). Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1981. 
pp. xiii + 313. 


As an Bast Bloc country whose relations with the Soviet Union have been less than 
amicable, Romania has become a subject of great interest to American scholars in recent 
years. Daniel Nelson writes ia his preface: “Among communist states, Romania is, in several 
respects, a unique case. Romania has been the only Warsaw Pact member to deviate con- 
sistently from Soviet foreign policy norms....The leadership...has, meanwhile, governed 
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through a studious commitment to socio-economic centralization and control often reminis- 
cent of Stalinist orthodoxy”. E 

Also significantly, Romania's foreign policy "independence" includes favorable con- 
tact with the U.S., à la Yugoslavia and China. For this reason Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
China are in the popular misconception more moderate or tolerable “Commiunist” ‘coun- 
tries—an amelioration not granted, for example, to Albania, the country whose relations 
with the Soviet Union are worst of all, but whose relations with the U.S. are almost as bad. 
The popular view is that the closer a country stands in its foreign policy to Moscow and away 
from the U.S., the harsher the life for the citizens of that land. It is rather confusing and 
therefore interesting to learn that traditional Western freedoms (and material items as well!) 
are more plentiful in dutiful East Bloc states such as Bulgaria and Hungary than in Romania. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that this anomaly becomes the central problem of each of these 
books. Their major weakness is the inability of the authors to recognize the fact that there 
is no connection between foreign policy and “Stalinist orthodoxy” in socialist states. 

In fact both books are really descriptions based on excellent scholarship of the Roma- 
nian state and society today, where it:may be heading, and a little bit of how it got ‘there. 
King’s History is one in the Hoover Institution’s series on the Histories of Ruling Com- 
munist Parties. Nelson’s Romania is a collection of essays, chiefly by political scientists, 
on different aspects of Romanian society and government with prognoses of what lies in the 
future. There can be no argument that both books are professionally competent and will 
serve academic readers and advanced students as invaluable reference and text material. 

After two brief chapters on the party after 1919 and its establishment of power, King’s 
study of the RCP’s history concentrates on the development of institutions, the party elite, 
attitudes of nationalism, and social structure under Romanian socialist development since 
World War IL There is also a chapter on the party's role in Romanian foreign relations, 
particularly after the advent of Ceausescu. He pictures the party as the demesne of the single 
leader, at first Gheorghe Gheorghiou-Dej, and now Ceausescu. Gheorghiou-Dej was not 
the opponent of Stalin as Fischer-Galati has described elsewhere, but his strong supporter 
as Kenneth Jowitt portrayed. King believes Ceausescu is an opponent of Moscow, but just 
as strong a dictator. The institutions of socialism are weak and oppressive when they follow 
Soviet models; they are more acceptable when they encourage Romanian nationalism and 
follow traditional bourgeois models. 

Nelson in Romania in the 1980s: brings together a group of young and old scholars, 
including Stephen Fischer-Galati, Paul Shapiro, John Cole, Mary Ellen Fischer, Walter 
Bacon, and Marvin Jackson, all among the leaders in American Romanian studies and with 
recent experience in the country. The articles are not presented in isolation, but with re- 
ferences to each other, although sometimes in a rather forced manner. The anthology starts 
with an overview, the historian Fischer-Galati’s “Romania’s Development as a Communist 
State” and a statistical analysis of interwar Romanian politics by Paul Shapiro. The remain- 
der of the book is divided into two parts—"Leaders and Citizens in Romanian Politics” 
and “Foreign and Economic Policies” with a final concluding chapter by editor Nelson. 
The “Leaders and Citizens” section includes an excellent chapter by John Cole describing 
the effect of socialism on a peasant society. His presentation stems from the realistic obser- 
vation that socialism is a fact of Romanian life and conclusions must be based on that fact. 
There are also articles on the role of Ceausescu (Fischer) and the workers in Romania (Nel- 
son). l i 

Since the individual articles are by and large strong analyses of present Romanian condi- 
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tions. it is rather disappointing that Romania in the 1980s, which I find to be the superior 
of the two works, comes to the same tired conclusion as the History of the Romanian Com- 
munist Party—that Romania’s future will be dim to the degree its leaders adhere to the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and strong to the degree they emphasize the country’s nationalist 
past. This conclusion is based on the naive and historically disproven formula that ideology 
determines policy, and imperfections in society reflect mistaken ideology. In analyses of 
Eastern Europe, American scholars have for too long, hiding behind the mask of “objecti- 
vity”, supported the anti-Marxism and anti-Sovietism of their society’s leadership by at- 
tributing the region’s woes to socialism, Moscow, and desertion of the bankrupt Wilsonian- 
Clemenceau nation-state system set up after World War L A conscious application of ideo- 
logy does not determine social structure. Economic, sociological and political conditions 
from both the past and present, from both outside and inside the society create social structu- 
res. Political leaders then use ideology to explain and justify those structures to the inhabi- 
tants of the society. Nelson’s conclusion that nationalism is a key to Romania’s viability 
and welfare is unsupported by the facts presented in the writings of his own authors. The 
nation-state system over the past century has proven an unequivocal disaster for Eastern 
Europe. The inability of the nations of Eastern Europe to live in harmony after 1919 under 
the patronage of “bourgeois” Western Europe and America is the major reason that the. 
discredited Russian Empire in its “socialist” guise has reappeared as the primary factor 
in the region. This is the reality of Eastern Europe. Romania’s present and future is and will 
be determined by its past and the past of its neighbors. Nelson would have been better ad- 
vised to draw his conclusions from his own contributor Cole. Romanian socialism is a fact 
of life for the rest of this century and well into the next. The nation-state system which pre- 
vailed in Eastern Europe before World War II will not be restored. It may be true that Ro- 
manian politicians are corrupt, that the Romanian people believe themselves to be econo- 
mically exploited and frustrated by their inability to participate in the decisions which effect 
their lives, that they believe that their leaders do not always have their best interests at heart, 
but these are phenomena of a world-wide malaise and not factors brought about by Marxist 
ideology. 


Indiana University Northwest i FREDERICK B. CHARY 


Nicholas Dima, Bessarabia and Bukovina: The Soviet-Romanian Territorial Dispute (East 
European Monographs/Columbia University Press, 1983), p. 159. 


This monograph is concise and penetrating analysis of the social, political, economic, 
ethnodemographic, cultural, and linguistic changes, with particular attention to develop- 
ments since 1945, of one of the Soviet republics—Moldavia (historically known as Bessa- 
rabia), and to a lesster extent, the region of Bukovina (currently part of the Ukraine)—two 
Romanian territories which have been forcibly reannexed by the Soviet Union at the begin- 
ning of World War II and subsequently incorporated into its realm. 

The study begins with a brief historical background of Russia’s involvement in the 
Romanian Principalities, beginning with Peter the Great, the first annexation of the Eastern 
half of the Principality of Moldavia, known historically as Bessarabia, into the Russian 
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Empire in 1812, and tho evolution of the-Russo-Romanian relations down to 1918, when 
that province rejoined the unified Romanian national state. The interwar period is examined 
in greater details pointing out that the turning point in the Soviet-Romanian relations came 
in the summer of 1940 when the Soviet Union, acting in accordance with the Soviet-Nazi 

on-Aggression Pact of 1939, sent an ultimatum to the Romanian government demanding 
the evacuation of the two provinces within four days, and subsequently Russian troops 
moved in and occupied them. Following the end of World War II, the Soviet Union annexed 
these territories and created the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The communist government, installed in Bucharest by the Russians in 1944 and totally 
subservient to them, tacitly acquiesced the seizure and reintegration of the two provinces 
into the Soviet Union. But in the 1960's, the Romanian Communist Party revived the ques- 
tion of Bessarabia and Bukovina once more, and a serious Soviet-Romanian territorial 
dispute ensued. The crisis came to an open in the mid-1970s when the Romanian govern- 
ment openly challenged the legitimacy of Soviet domination of these two Romanian pro- 
vinces. The government in Bucharest claimed its rights on Soviet Moldavia (Bessarabia) 
on historical and geographical grounds, ethnic identity (the Moldavians are in fact Roma- 
nians and constitute the majority of the population in the Soviet Moldavian republic), and 
cultural, and linguistic affinity with the Romanians. Historians, scholars, and intellectuals 
began an extensive publicity to prove the Romanianism (Romanitatea) of the two lost ter- 
ritories to the Russians. Although the controversy quelled in the last years, the study sug- 
gests that the issue of Bessarabia and Bukovina still remains an open one. 

Based on this assessment, the author attempts to show that despite the far-reaching 
transformations that have been wrought about by the Soviet Union during the last decades 
in the disputed area, the Romanian character of Soviet Moldavia has not been substantially 
changed: the population of Soviet Moldavia remains still predominantly Romanian; the 
overwhelming majority of the Soviet Moldavians still speaks the Moldavian (Romanian) 
language; that Moscow’s systematic policy of de-nationalization, Russianization, and 
Russification of the Moldavians has not been successful, particularly in the rural areas; that 
the efforts of the Russians to integrate as fully and as completely the whole socioeconomic, 
political, and cultural institutions of Moldavia into the Soviet system have not succeeded; 
that the process of submerging the Moldavian population into the institutional stracture 
of the Soviet Union has not been achieved; that the Russians failed to convince the Mol- 
davians that they constitute a separate nationality, apart from the Romanians, and thus 
creating a new Moldavian nationality; and that, finally, the Russians failed to suppress or 
eradicate the ethnic nationalism of the Moldavians and to break away from the Romanian 
past history and tradition. 

The author arrived at these points és a careful and systematic analysis, comparison, 
evaluation, and use of statistical data, which he provides throughout his study, as well as 
by personal information, and first-hand knowledge of the region, its people, and history. 
Some of his arguments, however, would indicate that the nationality problem has become, 
as he points out, an important issue in the Soviet Union. He further contends that non-Rus- 
sian ‘nationalities are definitely on their path to claiming greater autonomy and rights and’ 
that such a process cannot be halted, that the future of Soviet nationalities is not yet decided, 
nor do the Soviet leaders know what will happen to the Soviet Union in the coming years; 
that ethño-demographic changes of the Soviet industrial complex in the last decades pro- 
duced a growing concern in Moscow; and that the domination of the Soviet realm by the 
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Russians might be challenged from within by the increasing numbers of Soviet non-Russian 
nationalities. 

It 18 obvious that, in multinational countries such as the Soviet Union, the existence of 
considerable national diversity poses the spectre of lack of internal unity, particularly during 
a period of crisis. But the Russian leaders have been able to check national aspirations and 
to suppress "bourgeois nationalism", “Chauvinism”, and “ethnic bigotry”. The tightly con- 
trolled centralized soviet political system, government, and party apparatus, have so far 
ensured a remarkable measure of internal cohesion. Despite some isolated cases of dissatis- 
faction, and divited loyalties, the Soviet Moldavians, and the Soviet population as a whole, 
identify and support their political system. It is a chimera to believe that Soviet collapse 
from within, often forecasted by Western observers, would be possible in the nondistant 
future. The grip of the Russians over their non-Russian nationalities is too heavy, the policy 
of integration and Sovietization of the Moldavians will continue, and the prospects of solv- 
ing the Romanian-Soviet territory dispute, would not be achieved until and unless the- 
Soviet empire collapses and the international boundaries are readjusted. Dima's work on 
Bessarabia and Bukovina, however, is a valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
nationality question of Soviet Moldavia and of the causes which led to the territorial dis- 
pute between the two communist governments—Soviet and Romanian. 


University of South Carolina— DEMETRIOS J. FARSOLAS 
Coastal Carolina College 


Andreas Geiger, Herkunftsbedingungen der türkischen Arbeiter in der Bundesrepublik und 
ihr gewerkschaftliches Verhalten. Express Edition; Berlin 1982; 229 S. 


Geigers Buch befaßt sich in erster Linie mit dem Herkunftsland der größten Ausländer- 
gruppe in der B. R. Deutschland, der Türken, von denen zur Zeit mehr als 1,6 Millionen 
hier leben. Geiger stellt zunächst die Entwicklung der Türkei von der Endphase des Osmani- 
schen Reiches an bis hin zur Gegenwart kurz dar. Parteien, Gewerkschaften, Lokalpoljtiker 
und Arbeitgeberverbände sowie ihre Bedeutung für die Ursachen der Migration werden 
kurz umrissen. 

Im zweiten Teil versucht Geiger ein landeskundliches Bild der Türkei aufzuzeigen. 
Dabei liefert er jedoch—ebenso wie im ersten Teil—lediglich ein oberflächliches Infor- 
mationsbündel, da er sich bemüht, möglichst viele Informationen zu verarbeiten, ohne diese 
jedoch zu vertiefen. 

Im dritten Teil befaßt sich der Autor von S. 166 bis S. 195 mit dem Stellenwert der 
deutschen Gewerkschaften für die türkischen Arbeitnehmer. Fine Dokumentation über 
die türkischen Fordarbeiter während des Fordstreikes im Jahre 1973, ein Anhang über 
Parteien und Gewerkschaften und eins Zeittafel der Türkei bilden den letzten Teil des Buches. 

Insgesamt bemüht sich der Autor, möglichst viele Informationen über die Türkei zu 
vermitteln, was ihm wegen des breiten Spektrums an Daten jedoch nicht gut gelingt. Die- 
jenigen Leser, die sich über die Türkei und die türkische Migration auskennen, werden in 
Geigers Buch tiefgehende Analysen und Informationen vermissen. 
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Nur für Leser, die als Einstieg in die Migrationsproblematik einen groben Umriß über 
die Türkei und über die türkischen Migranten i in der Bundesrepublik suchen, kann das Buch 
in Frage kommen. 


Universität Duisburg FARUK SEN 


D. Salzmann, Untersuchungen zu den antiken Kieselmosaiken, von den Anfängen bis zum 
Beginn der Tesseratechnik, Berlin 1982, Seiten 150, 1 Textabbildung, 2 Karten und 
102 Tafeln. 


Ein Werk von fundamentaler Wichtigkeit ist dieses Buch von D. Salzmann, denn es 
bietet uns die erste Monographie über die klassischen und die frühhellenistichen Kiesel- 
mosaiken, nicht nur als Sammlung des betreffenden Materials, sondern auch wegen dessen 
Synthese und Bearbeitung, und nıcht weniger wegen der Äusserung neuer Ansichten und 
Theorien. 

Das Hauptziel des Verfassers ist die morphologische und chronologische Klassifizie- 
rung der Mosaiken, er beschäftigt sich aber zudem mit einem detaillierten Rückblick in die 
Geschichte der Kieselmosaiken von den Anfängen bis zum Beginn der Tesseratechnik. Das 
Buch besteht aus der Einleitung, sechs Kapiteln und dem Katalog der Mosaiken. 

Die Einleitung (S. 1-3) ist in drei Abschnitten eingeteilt: Forschungsstand, Ziel 
und Methode, Terminologie. Im ersten Abschnitt werden übersichtlich der heutige For- 
schungsstand und die Bibliographie erwähnt, sowie die mehrfachen Schwierigkeiten, die 
das Datierungsproblem der Kieselmosaiken manchmal schwer zu lösen machen. Im zweiten 
Abschnitt werden die Eigentühmlichkeiten betont, die speziell bei der untersuchten Kunst- 
gattung enstehen und die eine stilistische Analyse und eine Datierung schwieriger machen 
als bei anderen Kunstgattungen. Außerdem wird Auskunft über die vom V. ausgewählte 
Methode der Zusammensetzung und Klassifizierung seines Materials erteilt. In dem dritten 
Abschnitt wird, schließlich, der Begriff “Mosaik-Boden” definiert und die spärliche Hilfe 
erwähnt, die den heutigen Forschern die antiken schriftlichen Quellen über die Terminologie 
der Mosaikgattung anbieten; kein antiker Terminus über die Kieselmosaiken kommt bei 
den antiken Schriftstellern vor, während für die Tesseramosaiken uns die Begriffe erhalten 
geblieben sind: wikpos—bei dem es aber nicht ausgeschlossen ist daB er nicht nur Tessera 
sondern auch Kiesel bedeutet—und tesserd tessela, die die einzelnen Steine bezeichnen aus 
denen ein Mosaik besteht. 


Es wäre vielleicht, trotzdėm, ratsamer das opus tessellatum, das ein Mosaik 

aus geschnittenen Steinen bedeutet, nicht einen “modernen Begriff” (S. 3) zu nen- 

‘ nen, da es doch bei Suetonius (Divus Julius, 46) “in expeditionibus tesselata et 

sectilia pavimenta circumtulisse” vorkommt. Das Verb tesselare wird auch bei einer 

lateinischen Votiv-Inschrift von der 1. Phase der frühchristlichen Basilika in Pa- 

rentium (4. Jh. n. Chr.) benutzt: paviment(um) basilicae tesselav(erunt), J. M. C. 

Toynbee, Donors of Early Church Floor-mosaics in Northern Italy and Dalmatia, 
Festoen, Groningen 1975, 584. 


x Jedes von den sechs der Einleitung folgenden Kapiteln ist in kleineren, iticasatüsch ein- 
heitlichen, Abschnitten eingeteilt. Das erste Kapitel (S. 4-8), unter dem Titel Die 


` 
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ältesten Kieselmosaiken, besteht aus drei Abschnitten. Der erste Abschnitt (Forschungsstand) 
bildet den Rahmen des Forschungstandes fiber den Ursprung des Mosaiks, in dem kurz 
die Ansichten der Forscher erwähnt werden, die sich bis heute mit dem Thema befaßt haben. 
Der zweite Abschnitt (Entstehungszeit und Herkunft des Mosaiks) enthalt den interessanten 
Rückblick in die Anfänge des Kieselmosaiks, wobei der V. seine persönliche Ansichten dar- 
legt, gut begründet durch Ausgrabungsfunde, die früher nicht besonders beachtet worden 
sind. Zwei wichtige neue Erkennungen gehen daraus hervor: a) Kieselmosaiken, die im 8. 
Jh. v. Chr. datiert werden, sind nicht nur die bekannten aus Gordion, ähnliche sind auch 
in anderen Orten Kleinasiens und Nord-Syriens entdeckt worden. Die Datierung der gordi- 
schen Mosaiken wird versetzt von der Mitte des 8. Jhs.—wie der Ausgrüber sie datiert— 
gegen das Ende des 8.-Anfang des 7. Jhs., begrundet von den Ausgrabungsbefunden und 
den Beziehungen der ornamentalen Motiven der Mosaiken mit der gleichzeitigen Keramik. 
Wenn diese neve Datierung stimmt, dann sind die Mosaiken Kleinasiens und Syriens etwas 
alter als die gordischen, da sie in die 2. Halfte des 8. Jhs. datiert werden. Diese Bemerkung 
ist von Wichtigkeit, hauptsachlich weil sie die Annahme der Ausbreitung der Mosaikgat- 
tung in ganz Kleinasien seit der 2, Hälfte des 8. Jhs. bestätigt. b) Die gordischen Mosaiken 
können nicht als die altesten bekannten verzierten Kiesolmosaiken gelten und, wie daraus 
folgt, kann Kleinasien nicht als das Land des Ursprungs und der Entdeckung dieser Mosai- 
ken gelten. Im Gegensatz sind alle diese frühen kleinasiatischen und syrischen Mosaiken, 
nach dem V., nichts anderes als das Ergebniss einer langjährigen Entwicklung, deren Anfang 
viel früher und sogar in Griechenland nachzuweisen ist. Bei einem Boden aus Tiryns (spät- 
helladische Schicht) scheint eine Anstrebung einer Verzierung zu existieren, im Vergleich 
mit den fruheren unverzierten Kieselböden, die im Mittelmeerraum seit dem 3. Jt. be- 
kannt sind. In diesem Mosaik könnte man den Übergang von dem einfachen mut Kiesel ver- 
legten Boden zu dem Kieselmosaik sehen. Der V. unterstützt darum eine Versetzung der 
bis jetzt akzeptierten Datierung für die Anfange des verzierten Mosaiks vom 8. Jh. in eine 
ältere Zeit, nähmlich die der 2. Hälfte des 2. Jts. 

Dieser Abschnitt endet mit der Entwicklung des Kieselmosaiks in den nächsten Jahr- 
hunderten in Kleinasien und Griechenland. Hier werden die wenigen bekannten Beispiele 
bis zum 5. Jh. erwähnt, die uns zeigen, daB im Laufe dieser Zeit die Kenntniss und Tradition 
der Kieselböden in diesen Gegenden nicht verloren ging. 

Im dritten Abschnitt (Bauzusammenhdnge und Bildrepertoire der frühen Mosaiken) 
beschäftigt sich der V. mit dem zur Verfügung gestellten fruhen Material, bezüglich der 
Verwendung der mit Kieselmosaiken verlegten Raumen und besonders mit der Ikonogra- 
phie dieser Kieselmosaiken. 

Die kleinasiatischen Kieselmosaiken, datiert von der zweiten Halfte des 8. bis zum Ende 
des 5. Jhs., zeigen ausschließlich geometrische Dekoration, währed die gleichzeitigen grie- 
chischen undekoriert sind. Sehr interessant ist die Widerlegung der oft vertretenen Ansicht, 
daß die Ikonographie dieser fruhen Kieselmosaiken von den gleichzeitigen Geweben und 
besonders den Teppichen beeinflußt wurde; diese Widerlegung wird durch den Vergleich 
mit den zahlreichen erhaltenen Geweberesten belegt. 

Das zweite Kapitel (Grundlagen einer Chronologie der klassischen und helleni- 
stischen Kieselmosaiken, S. 9-20) ist in drei Einheiten unterteilt: a) Die Schriftquellen. Hier 
werden die wenigen, von den antiken Schriftstellern überlieferten Informationen über dio 
klassischen und hellenistischen Mosaiken besprochen und es wird versucht sie zu inter- 
pretioren, Die meisten davon sind bei Texten aus der römischen Zeit zu finden, 
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Ein Versehen bei der Ubersetzung der Schol. zu Lucian, S. 10 und Anm. 76: bei 
dem griechischen Text wird ein Adler erwähnt, nicht zwei wie S. übersetzt, «ale- 
tòv vYeypügOav. 

b) Historische Zusammenhdnge und Grabungsbefunde. Der Untersuchung der Mosaiken 
nach Orten wird eine kurze Einleitung vorgesetzt, die die geschichtlichen Datierungsangaben 
enthält, sowie auch die Aufzählung der Schwierigkeiten die manchmal durch Ausgrabungs- 
befunde entstehen. Es folgt die Unterteilung: Griechenland, Kleinasien und Schwarzmeer- 
gebiet, Unteritalien und Sizilien. Hier werden ausführlich alle geschichtlichen Angaben und 
Ausgrabungsbefunde dargelegt, auf Grund dessen wir eine mehr oder weniger exakte Datie- 
rung mancher von der Mosaiken Griechenlands (Olynth, Sikyon, Rhodos, Eretria, Pella, 
Athen), Kleinasiens und des Schwarzmeergebietes (Gebiet des antiken Tarsos, Olbia) und 
Unteritaliens und Siziliens (Motya) heben kónnen. c) Zur Entwicklung des Rankenstils im 
4. und 3. Jh. und dessen Bedeutung für die Chronologie der Kieselmosalken. Hier setzt der V. 
fort mit der Untersuchung noch anderer Kriterien, die die Datierungsmöglichkeiten erweitern. 
Er wahlt als wichtiges Hilfsmittel das Motiv der Wellenranke, dessen Entwicklung er unter- 
sucht bei Werken gleicher Zeit in der Vasenmalerei, der Plastik und der Kieselmosaiken. 
Mit der Hilfe datierter Beispielen von dem Bereich der Vasenmalerei und der Plastik und 
dem ikonographischen und stilistischen Vergleich mit Kieselmosaiken, die mit den gleichen 
Themen dekoriert sind, erreicht er eine relativ enge chronologische Einordnung vieler be- 
kannten Kieselmosaiken. Ein allgemeiner Grundsatz, der bei allen drei untersuchten Kunst- 
gattungen zu gelten scheint, ist die Tatsache daB im 4. Jh. bei dem Wellenrankenmotiv die 
Plastizität, die reiche Farbigkeit und ein Physiokratismus herschen; seit aber dem Ende des 
Jhs., und vor allem im nachsten Jh., gehen alle diese Eigenschaften zurück und es herrscht 
eine Verflachung und eine gewisse Erstarrung in der Wiedergabe des Motivs, sowie der ein- 
zelnen Elementen aus denen es besteht. 


Ein Versehen bei dem Untertitel der Tafel 98,: anstatt “Delphi, Tholos" muBte 
“Epidauros, Tholos" stehen. 


Im dritten Kapitel, mit dem Titel Relative Chronologie und Stilentwicklung 
der klassischen und hellenistischen Kieselmosaiken (S. 21-41), nachdem der V. die Anhalts- 
punkte durch die geschichtlichen Angaben, die Ausgrabungsbefunde und die Schlüße der 
Untersuchung des Wellenrankenmotivs gewonnen hat, untersucht die stilistische Analyse der 
Mosaiken, wieder mit dem eigentlichen Zweck der Einordnung einer möglichst großen Zahl 
von erhaltenen Kieselmosaiken. Auch hier wird das Material nach Regionen untersucht 
(Griechenland, Kleinasien und Schwarzmeergebiet, Unteritalien und Sizilien, Spanien, Afghani- 
stan, Agypten und Nordafrika). Für das griechische Festland und die Inseln macht er noch eine 
weitere Unterteilung in zeitlichen Perioden (Das 5. Jh. und das erste Drittel des 4, Jhs., Das 
zweite drittel des 4. Jhs., Das letzte Drittel des 4. Jhs., Das 3. Jh., Das 2. Jh.). Der Grund 
dafur liegt in der Tatsache daB in diesem Ortsbereich viel mehr Kieselmosaiken entdeckt 
worden sind als in anderen Regionen—ein starker Hinweis dafür, daß das Hauptzentrum 
der Mosaikkunst in Griechenland war. 

Im o.g. Kapitel ergreift der V. die Gelegenheit viele ikonographische und stilistische 
Bemerkungen zu machen und oft Schlüße zu ziehen, die dem Datierungsproblem neue Kla- 
rung verschaffen. Fruhere Thesen anderer Forscher werden besprochen, akzeptiert oder 
revidiert mit neuen Überlegungen, denen als Basis eine detaillierte Vergleichsanalyse der 
Kieselmosaiken dient, untereinander, aber auch mit anderen Kunstgattungen; eine wichtige 
Rolle spielt dabei die Art der Wiedergabe, sowohl bei der Komposition als Ganzes wie auch 
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bei den Einzelheiten (von Gestalten und Dekorationselementen) und dem Farbgebrauch. 
Dadurch werden chronologische Phasen unterscheidet, jede hat ihre eigenen stilistischen 
Eigenschaften, die sehr oft die eine Phase von der ihr folgenden trennen. 
Im letzten Absatz (Späthellenistische und römische Zeit) wird festgestellt daB die Ver- 
legung mit Kieselmosaiken von privaten Häusern und öffentlichen Gebauden nach dem 2. 
`Jh. v. Chr. im gesamten Mittelmeerraum aufhört. 


Diese Feststellung scheint nicht hundertprozentig zu gelten. Ich erwähne 
beiläufig einige Beispiele: a) Eın Kieselmosaik, mit geometrischen Motiven in den 
Farben weiß, rot und schwarz, das in Patra (Philopoimenosstr. 54-56) entdeckt 
wurde. Nach dem Ausgräber gehört der mit dem Mosaik verlegte Raum in der 
2. Phase des Gebäudes, die höchstwahrscheinlich im 2. Jh. n. Chr. gesetzt werden 
muß (I. A. IaxaxootóXov, 44 31, 1976, B, 89-91, ox. 1). Noch ein Kieselmosaik 
wurde in einem spütrómischen Gebäude derselben Stadt entdeckt (s. oben 91). 
b) Ein frühchristliches Kieselmosaik im Vorraum des Baptisteriums der Basilika, 
die vor Jahren von British School at Athens bei Emporio in Chios entdeckt wurde 
(unpubliziert; Photo bei der Ausstellung: Centenary Exhibition of tfie British 
School at Athens). 


Im vierten Kapitel, unter dem Titel Technik und Komposition der Kieselmosai- 
ken (S. 42-46) beschäftigt sich der V. mit der Technik der Kieselmosaiken und dem Komposi- 
tionsarten der Darstellungen. Der erste Teil wird in drei Absätzen unterteilt: Die Mosaik- 
Künstler, Grundierung und Steinsetzung, Material und Farbgebung. Hier werden unsere 
minimalen Kentnisse von dem Mosaikkünstler erwühnt, die Arbeitsphasen der Konstruktion 
eines Kieselmosaiks auseinandergesetzt, die benutzten Materialien untersucht und Bemer- 
kungen gemacht über die Farben, die charakteristisch waren in jeder zeitlichen Phase. 

Ein Versehen ist mir in dem mittleren Absatz über die Technik aufgefallen. 
Es wird (S. 43, Anm. 352) von einer auf Delos gefundenen Steinwalze gesprochen, 
der zur Glättung der Mosaikoberfläche diente. Die Anmerkung weist auf Délos 
XXIX (1972), S. 49, Abb. 6 hin; da wird aber nicht die Glüttungssteinwalze erwühnt, 
sondern eine in der Form einer Volute geschnittene Metallplatte, die zur Vorzeich- 
nung von dem Motiv des "laufenden Hundes" auf der Oberflüche des Estrichs 
diente, bevor die Steinchen gesetzt wurden. 

Der zweite Teil enthält die Komposition des Gesamtmosaiks und die Komposition des 
zentralen Bildfeldes; hier wird untersucht von welchen Regeln die Kompositionsgliederung 
der Kieselmosaiken abhängt und bei welchen Beispielen Hinweise für einen Entwurf existie- 
rén, der dem Mosaizist bei der Arbeit half. Diese Bemerkungen werden belegt mit Mossi 
ken, die von dem späten 5. und bis zum 3. Jh. datiert sind. 

Themen der Kieselmosaiken und ihre Bedeutung ist der Titel des fünften Kapitels 
(S. 47-58). Vor der Untersuchung der Thematographie der Kieselmosaiken, beschäftigt sich 
der V. mit einer Analyse über die Lage der Mosaiken und den Beginn des Privatluxus bei den 
Griechen. Hier wird durch eine Reihe von represäntativen Beispielen bewiesen, daB seit 
dem Ende des 5. Ihs.— Zeit der großen Ausbreitung der Kieselmosaikgattung im Mittel- 
meerraum— diese Art von Mosaikdekoration von keiner Sorte privater oder öffentlicher 
Architektur ausgeschloBen wird. Privathauser, Paläste, Grabkammer, Tempel, Heiligtümer, 
öffentliche Gebaude, dekoriert mit Kieselmosaiken, sind und werden täglich bei Ausgrabun- 
gen entdeckt. In der gleichen Zeit wird eine allgemeine Tendenz für Pracht und Luxus im 
Privatbereich deutlich, nach deri Ausgrabungsbefunden und den Überlieferungen der antiken 
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Schriftstellern zu urteilen; das zählt ohnehin zu der Ausbreitung der Mosaikdekoration 
zu. Es folgt der Absatz Die Motive der Kieselmosaiken ; untersucht wird einerseits die Möglich- 
keit der Existenz eines Realitätsbezuges zwischen den Kieselmosaikmotiven und den dekorier- 
ten Räumen; anderseits wird die Ansicht einer Gruppierung bestimmter Themen, die in 
zeitlicher Abfolge stehen, analysiert und abgelehnt. 

Schließlich, wird im letzten Kapitelabsatz die Frage der Herkunft der Kieselmosaiken 
und ihr Verhältnis zu Webkunst und Malerei geforscht. Bei der Frage des Ursprungs der 
Kieselmosaiken werden die früheren Meinungen von Forschern, die die Kieselmosaiken 
als Erfindung des einen oder anderen griechischen Bereichs vermuteten, nicht akzeptiert, 
sondern die Kontinuität der Mosaiken seit der geometrischen Zeit als sicher angenommen. 
Mit einem zuwachsenden Interesse liest man die Beobachtungen Salzmanns über die Frage 
des Verhältnisses zwischen den Kieselmosaiken und den anderen Kunstgattungen, bis er 
die Folgerung zieht, daß man in der Malerei, vielmehr als bei den Geweben, die Anregungs- 
quellen für die Kieselmosaiken zu suchen hat. 

Mit dem 5. Kapitel wird die Untersuchung der spätklassischen und hellenistischen 
Kieselmosaiken vervollstandigt. Im sechsten und letzten Kapitel, Der Übergang 
vom Kiesel- zum Tesseramosaik (S. 59-77), behandelt der V. das so oft diskutierte Problem 
des Übergangs vom Kiesel zum Tesseramosaik—eine Änderung die sich seit dem 2. Jh. 
v. Chr. in den ganzen Mittelmeerraum verbreitet und in den nächsten Jahrhunderten eine 
Blütezeit erlebt; er versucht mit einer dokumentierten Analyse seine persönliche These zu 
begründen. - 

Am Anfang berichtet S. umfassend über den heutigen Forschungsstand, bezüglich der 
Erscheinungszeit und des Ortes der ersten Tesseramosaiken, sowie auch über die Weise 
des Übergangs von den Kiesel zu den Tesseramosaiken. Die zwei bis heute anerkannten 
Meinungen über die Zeit und den Ort werden revidiert. Das Mosaik aus Morgantina in 
Sizilien, das als das älteste bekannte Tesseramosaik gilt—datiert um 250 v. Chr.—wird von 
S. später gesetzt, um das Ende des 3.— Anfang des 2. Jhs.; auch der Bericht des Moschion 
bei Athenaeus über das mit Mosaiken geschmückte Prunkschiff des Syrakusien-Königs 
Hieron II, das eine Getreideladung nach Agypten brachte, liefert in Wirklichkeit nicht die 
Angaben die uns Gewißheit verschaffen, daB es sich wirklich um Tesseramosaiken handelte; 
wie; auch die philologische Interpretation der Stelle von Ph. Bruneau gezeigt hat. So kann 
die herrschende Ansicht, daB das Tesseramosaik in Sizilien um die Mitte aes 3. Jhs. entdeckt 
wurde, nach S. nicht begründet werden. Im Gegensatz meint er, daB man in Griechenland 
nach den Anfangen des Tesseramosaiks suchen muB, da es das Zentrum der Mosaikkunst 
im 4. und 3. Jh. war. | 

Es werden auch die Thesen der Forscher ausführlich erwähnt, die sich mit der Frage 
des Übergangs befaßt haben und mit der Rolle, die die Mosaiken aus unregelmäßig ge- 
schnittenen Steinen gespielt haben. Genau diese Mosaiken aus polygonalen Tesserae und jene 
der Mischtechnik (Kiesel + unregelmäßig geschnittene Steine) behandelt S. im Hauptteil 
des Kapitels (Mosaiken in Mischtechnik und aus polygonalen Tesserae). Durch einen detail- 
lierten Rückblick in die Anfänge und Entwicklung dieser Technik, wobei das Material nach 
Gebieten angeordnet ist (Griechenland, Kleinasien und Schwarzmeergeblet, Ägypten, Nord- 
afrika, Unteritalien und Sizilien), wird bewiesen, daß die größte Zahl der Pavimenten mit 
polygonalen Tesserae in Griechenland entdeckt wurde; dort befinden sich fast ausschlieB. 
lich auch die Mosaiken in Mischtechnik. Diejenigen von diesen Mosaiken, die figürlich oder 
ornamental dekoriert sind, werden zum größten Teil im 3. und frühen 2. Jh. datiert und 
kommen vor, wie auch die Kieselmosaiken; in Gebäuden jeder Art. Die Ikonographie, die 
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stilistischen Elemente und die Gliederung der Komposition stehen denen der Kieselmosai- 
ken aus der gleichen Zeit sehr nahe. Alle diese Beobachtungen führen S. zu dem Schluß, 
daß dio Mosaiken in Mischtechnik und jene aus polygonalen Tesserae als eine Ubergangs- 
phase von den Kieselmosaiken zu den Tesseramosaiken verstanden werden müssen; der 
Vorgang dieser Übergangsphase schloß in der zweiten Hälfte des 2. Jhs. ab, wie die Be- 
funde aus Delos zeigen. 

Der Beginn des opus tesselatum ist der letzte Absatz des 6. Kapitels. Auf Grund der stili- 
stischen Analyse kommt der V. auf das Mosaik aus Morgantina zuruck, um die Datierung 
in die Mitte des 3. Jhs. zu widerlegen und folglich von Sizilien die zugewiesene Rolle des 
Erfindungslandes der Tesseramosaiken zu entziehen. Da die Übergangsphase zu der neuen 
Technik hauptsächlich in Griechenland und Kleinasien vorging, muß hier auch der entschei- 
dende Schritt getan worden sein von den polygonalen zu den regelmäßigen Tesserae, d.h. 
zu dem opus tesselatum. Diese These begründet S. mit Mosaiken, die bis jetzt nicht unter 
diesem Aspekt untersucht waren, und betrachtet es als wahrscheinlich daB ein in phthioti- 
schen Theben entdecktes und ins späte 3. Jh. datiertes Mosaik, das älteste bis heute be- 
kannte Tesseramosaik des griechischen Mutterlandes ist. 

Es folgt eine für den Leser nützliche Zusammenfassung (S. 78-80) und das 
Buch schließt mit dem Katalog det Mosaiken ab (S. 81-127), geordnet nach ihrer Tech- 
nik: Nr 1-132 Kieselmosalken, Nr 133-141 Mosaiken aus Kieseln und Tesserae, Nr 142-172 
Mosaiken aus polygonalen Tesserae. In jeder Einheit stehen die Mosaiken in der alphabeti- 
schen Reihe nach den Fundorten. Bei jedem Lemma werden alle das Mosaik betreffende 
Informationen, die Bibliographie, die Beschreibung und die Datierung erwähnt. 

Ich möchte hier bemerken, daß das Delphinmosaik aus Megara (Kat. Nr. 70, 
Taf. 51,1.2) nicht im Jahre 1970 entdeckt wurde, sondern im 1953 von Papadi- 
mitriou und Theocharis (BCH 78, 1954, 112 und J. M. Cook and J. Boardman, 
Archaeology in Greece 1953, JHS 74, 1954, 150). 

Nach dem Katalog gibt es einen Nachtrag (S. 128), in dem einige während der 
Drucklegung des Buches publizierte Kieselmosaiken hinzugefügt werden. 

Nach dem Index (S. 129-134) und dem Abbildungsnachweis (S. 135-139) 
folgt eine chronologische Übersicht, bei der schematisch einerseits die Ent- 
wicklung der Mosaiken vom ausgehenden 5. bis zum frühen 2. Jh. und anderseits die Land- 
schaftliche Verteilung der Mosaiken auf das chronologische System behandelt werden. 

Den Abschluß bilden zwei Karten, die dem Leser ermöglichen, anschaulich die Fund- 
orte von Kieselmosaiken, Mosaiken der Mischtechnik und Mosaiken mit polygonalen 
Tesserae im Auge zu behalten; außerdem wird dadurch die Häufigkeit der Mosaikbefunde 
in jeder Region verdeutlicht. 

Ein reiches photographisches Material kommt nach dem Text; 102 Tafeln, von denen 
die zwei letzten farbig sind. 

S. geht seinem schwierigen Thema systematisch und vielseitig entgegen und bietet den 
Kieselmosaik-Spezialisten eine wertvolle Hilfe. 


Ich móchte hier einige bibliographische Bemerkungen hinzufügen: 

1. Es wurden publiziert: 

1.1. Das Mosaik der HL Konstantin Straße in Arta (K. Nr. 6): H. ‘Avôpéov, AA 31, 
1976, B,, 201, niv. 147a, b. 

1.2. Das Mosaik der MenanderstraBe in Athen (K. Nr. 23): O. 'AAc&avópfi, AA 30, 1975, 
B,, 24, 27, ox. 5, niv. 25b. 
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2. Es wurden entdeckt: 


2.1. In Eleusis (ThebenstraBe 57a) ein Kieselmosaik mit geometrischer schwarzweiBen Deko- 
ration: A. Aurykoupac, AA 29, 1973/74, B,, 67, 68, ox. 25. 

2.2. In Pella (Ort “Kanali”) ein Kieselmosaik mit reichen Pflanzenmotiven in den Farben 
weiß, schwarz, grau und etwas gelb und rot: Zeitung Ta Néa 8.8.84 und "Egyoy 
1984, 39, ei. 47-49. 

2.3. In Chalkis (Siedlung “Vrontou”) ein Gebüude, dessen Zentralraum mit mehrfarbigem 
Kieselmosaik, aus der Mitte des 4. Jhs. v. Chr., dekoriert ist: A. Zóáutoov, AA 31, 1976, 
Bı, 138. 

2.4. Von einem bis jetzt unbekannten Mosaik sah ich zufällig bei dem Restauratören- Archiv 
des Byzantinischen Museums in Athen ein Photo. Nach den sparlichen Informationen 
zu urteilen, befand sich dieses Mosaik in den Lageräumen des Archäologischen Mu- 
seums und wurde im Jahre 1971 restauriert. In einem quadratischen Emblema wird 
eine Franenfigur dargestellt, die auf einem Greifen reitet. Dieses Mosaik hat Ahnlich- 
keit in der Technik mit dem Tritonmosaik von Sparta (bei S. K. Nr. 169, Taf. 82,1 
Farbtaf. 102,6). 


3. Ich erlaube mir noch folgende, spezielle oder generelle, Bibliographie zu erwühnen: 

3.1. Über das Arimaspenmosaik in Eretria (K. Nr. 37) s. auch P. Ducrey, AA 32, 1977, B, 
102, niv. 66. 

3.2. Über das Skyllamosaik in Eretria (K. Nr. 42) s. auch II. @fueAn, Xk0AAa épetpixh, AE 
1979, 118-153 (für das Eretriamosaik s. S. 144-147). Themelis akzeptiert eine Datierung 
des Mosaiks am Ende des 4. Jhs. 

3.3. Über das Mosaik des Iseions in Eretria (K. Nr. 43) s. auch Ph. Bruneau, La mosaïque 
de l'Iseion, AntKunst 12, 1969, 80-82, pl. 37, 38. 

3.4. Die Pella-Mosaiken sind von E. Jouri in ihrer Doktorarbeit Ta pnpidard tne IIE- 
Aas, Beacadovixn 1985, behandelt worden. 

3.5. Allgemein, bis zur hellenistischen Epoche s. A. M. Guimier-Sorbets, Une banque de 
données sur la mosaïque dans Je monde grec, des origines à la fin de l'époque hellénisti- 
que, III. Colloquio Internazionale sul Mosaico Antico, Ravenna, 6-10 Settembre 1980, 
515-524. 

3.6. Entwicklung des opus tesselatum, die Frage der Farbengebung s. W. A, Daszewski, 
Évolution de l'"opus tesselatum” et le problème du chromatisme dans les mosaïques 
hellénistiques d'Alexandrie, Études et Travaux 13, 1983, 53-62. 


4. Über die Frage des Thematikzusammenhanges von den Kieselmosaiken mit anderen 
Kunstgattungen und des Ursprungs der Themen, die hier im letzten Teil des 4. Kapitels 
besprochen werden, s. auch die Bemerkungen von W. Jobst, Römische Mosaiken in 
Salzburg, Wien 1982, 149-150. Jobst meint daB bei der Deckenornamentik und Ma- 
lerei die Anfange und die Entwicklung der Mosaikikonographie zu suchen sind. 


Als diese Rezension im Druck war, erreichte mich das Buch von W. À. Daszewski, 
Corpus of Mosaics from Egypt, 1, Mainz am Rhein 1985. Daszewski (Appendix I, 179-182) 
bespricht Salzmann's Ansichten und stimmt seiner Methode nicht zu, denn sie führt—seiner 
Meinung nach—zu falschen Beurteilungen und Datierungen. Seinen Standpunkt basiert 
D, im ägyptischen Material, das S. nicht im Zusammenhang mit der Entwiklung der Mosaik- 
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kunst in speziell diesem Bereich untersucht sondern mit der Entwicklung allgemein im 
Mittelmeerraum, 


Universität von Thessaloniki P. ASSIMAKOPOULOU-ATZAKA 
Zentrum für Byzantinische Forschung 


Kardıöang IlaraBavéon-Movoioroblov, Zuvreyrles xai enayyéluara otn Boden, 1685- 
1920, c. 248, IlıroıAöc, "AOfvar 1985 (Calliopi Papathanassi-Mousiopoulou, 
Associations and professions in Thraki, 1685-1920, pp. 248, Pitsilos, Athens 1985). 


The author has already published a dozen of books, has contributed about twenty 
essays and articles and actually prepares a number of new publications. Her main topic 
is Thraki, the life of the Greek communities there under the Turkish domination and de- 
velopments after 1920 when Thraki, I mean its Western part, became a part of Greece. 
Her present book deals with the associations and the professions of the Greek population 
1685-1920. These two dates permit the author to deal with the whole area as long as only 
after 1885 Northern Thraki, best known as Anatoliki Romilia was annexed by Bulgaria 
and as the division of the other part of Thraki in Western and Eastern Thraki was the result 
of the non application of the Sevres treaty which was replaced by the 1923 Lausanne treaty 
in virtue of which Greece kept Western Thraki but had to restitute Eastern Thraki to Tur- 
key. The whole Greek population left this latter area and settled in Western Thraki and in 
other Greek provinces lying further West. 

The author examines the development of the associations in the Roman and in the 
Byzantine world and later in Western and in Central Europe. She then shows that gradually 
70% of trade and of craftmanship in Thraki passed to the Greeks as the Turks despised 
these professions and allowed the Greeks to take them over. The latter felt the need to sup- 
port each other in order to face the Ottoman administration which did not have the slight- 
est tendency to help them. So a great number of associations developed as a rule under 
the protection of a saint. In the majority of cases only men participated, but women parti- 
cularly as heirs of their deceased husbands continued the latter's firms and thus developed 
their participation in the various associations. The Greek merchants and craftsmen in 
Thraki worked very hard and without any compulsion except that of the desire to contri- 
bute as much as possible to the resurrection of Greece including also Thraki, to the in- 
tensification of the activity of the Orthodox Greek church and to the progress of every 
Greek family and did a lot in this direction. The associations of Greek merchants and crafts- 
men in Thraki mentioned by the author are 38 and their special characteristics are examined. 
The relations between each other, with the Greek community and with the other communi- 
ties and of course with the Ottoman administration are carefully examined. It has to be 
admitted that the results achieved under very difficult conditions have been spectacular 
and prove once more how much the Greek people can achieve provided they help each other. 


University of Thessaloniki D. J. DELIVANIS 
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N. C. MOUTSOPOULOS 


THOUGHTS AND OBSERVATIONS OCCASIONED BY THE RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS AT THE GREAT LAURA AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT TZAREVETZ 
NEAR VELIKO TÁRNOVO. ROUND TOWERS AND UNDERGROUND PASSAGES 

IN FORTIFIED MEDIEVAL SETTLEMENTS 


This study concerns certain observations and comparisons made by the 
author in the course of a recent visit to the excavations at Veliko Tárnovo 
and his discussion and exchange of views with Professor Athanas Popov, 
who is in charge of the excavations. 

The wall which protects the monastery complex on the side facing the 
nearby River Jantra is fortified at intervals by semicircular towers, which 
reveal many common features with similar towers in Ohrid and Kastoria 
and with another semicircular tower recently excavated by the writer at Re- 
dina. In the context of this examination of semicircular fortifying towers, the 
author also ventures a typological classification (fig. 10) and comparative 
dating. A staircase ends at one of the square towers in the fortificatiori system 
of the Great Laura at Veliko Tárnovo. The staircase was evidently roofed 
at one time with a (barrel?) vault and was used for pumping water out of the 
interior of the tower (fig. 3), which, in this instance, also functioned as a filter 
system for the river water. The author recently excavated a similar, but more 
intricate and complex system in the fortified Byzantine settlement at Redina, 
75 kms north-east of Thessaloniki (near the mouth of the River Strymon) 
(fig. 7-9). The author also takes this opportunity to mention the underground 
passages which frequently accompanied city fortifications from the Mycenaean 
period onwards and which until a short time ago were known only through 
the legends which are frequently attached to the ruins of medieval fortifica- 
tions. . - 
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IVAN DJAMBOV 


CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND MONOGRAMS IN THE PATRIARCHATE 
OF TARNOVO (XIVs.) 


The article presents number of interesting monograms and inscriptions 
of bulgarian kings and patriarchs carved on pottery of the type “sgraphito”, 
discovered during archeological researches in the ancient bulgarian capital 
Tarnovgrad. On the base of many analogues, the author arrives at number 
of conclusions concerning the content and reference of these monograms and 
inscriptions. These are especially monograms and inscriptions of the bulga- 
rian kings Ivan Alexandre (1331-1371) and Ivan Chichman (1371-1393). As 
for those of bulgarian patriarchs, the interest turns upon the monogram of 
patriarch Theodossii Tarnovski. 

All these monograms and inscriptions attest the level of culture and art 
of the population of the capital of the Second Bulgarian kingdom during the 
XIVth century. 


V. DEMETRIADES 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE OTTOMAN-TURKISH JUDICIAL DOCUMENTS (HÜCCETS) 


The study of a large number of Turkish judicial documents (hüccets) 
from the Vlatadon Monastery collection in Thessaloniki reveals the develop- 
ment of some features in writing this kind of documents, such as the opening 
formula, the use of the kadi's seal or the last phrase. Having those observa- 
tions in mind, we can find out Whether a hüccet is an original or a copy, à 
genuine c or a forgery. 


JOHN NICOLOPOULOS 


FROM AGATHANGELOS TO THE MEGALE IDEA: 
RUSSIA. AND THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN GREEK. NATIONALISM 


The socio-economic and political processes which forged strong links 
between Greeks and Russia in the 18th and 19th centuries have been adequa- 
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tely described. Subject of this paper is the myth of unconditional Russian sup- 
port to the Greeks on their initiative, offering them an irresistable model for 
the necessary transition from Byzantine universalism to modern nationalism, 
a transition which was completed with the emergence of the Megale Idea. 

The climate of expectation of deliverance through the Russians was 
reflected in popular media, as well as in more literate forms. A pseudonymus 
collection of prophesies called Agathangelos enjoyed extraordinary popularity. 
Polyeides, author of the book, wrote it from the point of view of the Greek 
diaspora in Central Europe. His historical material forms three sections: the 
Catholic West, the Protestant North and the Orthodox East. Protestantism 
will crush Catholicism and prepare the way for the ultimate triumph of Or- 
thodoxy. In the East he celebrates the rising star of Russia. 

The new zealots appropriated Agathangelos as a favorite medium for 
their propaganda. Their first organizational umbrella was the “Russian Party”, 
led by a coalition of the remnants of the Capodistrian beaurocracy. 

The apocalyptic visions of Agathangelos seemed to materialize with the 
eruption of the Anatolian crisis in 1839 and the anticipation of the imminent 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 

The banner of Agathangelism covered two classes of rebels to the Otho- 
nian regime; it became the medium of protest of the “plebeian” base of the 
Russian Party, especially the Peloponnesean peasantry. 

Urbanization and economic development in the 20th century changed the 
terms of reference of social and political conflict and emigration depopulated 
the focal areas of primitive rebellion. 


HARALD HEPPNER 


AUSTRIAN PLANS FOR GOVERNING THE IONIAN ISLANDS 


Neither the Austrian Adria-policy nor the Austrian-Greek relations have 
ever been thoroughly investigated. The present study is meant to contribute 
to these topics. 

As long as the Habsburg Monarchy had hardly any access to the sea, there 
existed no plans for a closer contact between Austria and Greece. Such a ques- 
tion first turned up during the time of Prince Eugene, when the Imperial 
troops had gained ground in the Balkans and the Kingdom of Naples belong- 
ed to the Habsburg Empire. The main reasons for these attempts were com- 
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mercial ones. Due to political and economical changes in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, Joseph II and Tsarina Catherine started talks on the 
division of the Balkan area. Austria showed particular interest in Corfu and 
the Ionian Islands. It was not before Napoleon’s campaigns and the dissolu- 
tion of the Venetian Republic in 1797 that the Viennese Court had a chance 
to realize these intentions. But the development of Austrian-French relations 
forced the Imperial government to disclaim its Venetian inheritance in Greece, 
in order to secure the possession of the Dalmatian coast. During the Congress 
of Vienna (1815) England temporarily supported the plans to concede Corfu 
to Austria in order to prevent a political influence of Russia. After the Battle 
of Waterloo the British government decided to take over the protectorate of 
the Ionian Islands. Austria would have liked to gain complete control over 
this archipelago—not only because of economical reasons but also to be able 
to contro] the upcoming Greek National Movement and to counterbalance 
Russia. 


G. L. ARS 
ON THE LIFE IN RUSSIA OF THE GREEK. PATRIOTIC FAMILY OF YPSILANTI 


The author describes the life of former hospodar of Wallachia Constantine 
Ypsilanti exiled in Russia, and his formation to a Greek patriot. Most atten- 
tion is paid to the stay in Russia of the “Inspector General” of Philiki Etaireia, 
the national hero of Greece Alexander Ypsilanti. The article deals with his 
military career and public connections in Russia, his national-patriotic activity 
on the eve of the revolution of 1821. The fates of Georgios and Nicolas Ypsi- 
lanti after their liberation from detention in Austria is also followed. The 
work is mainly based on unpublished documents in the Soviet archives. 


COSTIS J. AILIANOS 
AN EARLY ATTEMPT OF A EUROPEAN POLITICAL COOPERATION: 1881 


During the 19th cent., the Great Powers in their intention to reach solu- 
tions on pending regional issues, conceded to a way of cooperation which, 
although it did not aim at a broader scope of uniting their-foreign policy, 
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it reminded, to a certain extent, the present system of European Political 
Cooperation. : : . 

The last phase of the annexation of Thessaly and a part of Epirus by 
Greece, in 1881, presented the Great Powers the oportunity of implementing 
among them a more technical and systematic cooperation, aiming at finding 
a definite and workable solution of this long-standing difference between 
Greece and Turkey. On the proposal of the french Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the six Powers decided, most probably for the first time, that their am- 
bassadors in Constantinople send to their capitals "identical telegrams", so 
that the ministers could evaluate the evolution of the negotiations held in 
Constantinople on the same basis. The ambassadors, in the course of their 
consultations, broadened the mandate they were given by making suggestions 
as to demarches to be undertaken either to the Porte or to Athens. 

Though the E.E.C. machinery is much more elaborate and different in 
its basic conception-as it aims at the unification of the foreign policy of the 
member-states and, ultimately, the “European Union"—the two systems are 
characterized by some identical principles and intentions: a better mutual 
understanding among the cooperating states, the better harmonization of 
their views, the reinforcement of their solidarity and the undertaking of con- 
certed action. Similarities and differences between them should be viewed 
through the conception of their ultimate aims. 

This study does not intend to compare the two systems; its purpose is 
rather to contribute to the historical evolution of the idea of the unification 
of Europe. Fortuitous proposals, as the one in 1881, may create the convenient 
climate to allow the germination of ideas of great political dimensions. 


BERND J. FISCHER 
ITALIAN POLICY IN ALBANIA, 1894-1943 


“Italian Policy in Albania, 1894-1943” is a brief overview of policy during 
the most active years of Italian interest in Albania. The paper identifies three 
principle policy-makers and their three respective policy directions, beginning 
with cultural! contacts and culminating in invasion and annexation. 

The first phase, as exemplified by the Italo-Albanian lawyer and publicist 
Anselmo Lorrecchio, had as its goal the cultural awakening of Albanians 
as a prelude to some form of Albanian unity. Of the three, this phase was 

18 
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perhaps the most useful with regard to indigenous development. This semi- 
private, primarily cultural interest was rapidly superceded by direct govern- 
ment involvement under Premier Francesco Crispi who took it upon himself 
to rapidly expand Italian influence across the Adriatic. Crispi's policies, al- 
though they alienated many Albanian patriots, made many Albanians more 
aware of their national interests and individuality. Ultimately, Crispi’s policies 
were at least somewhat responsible for Albania’s premature independence. 

The third phase, which culminates in the invasion and annexation of 
Albania in 1939, constituted the most active and yet least productive phase 
of Italian policy in Albania. Fascist policy initially hoped to politically sub- 
jugate Albania by the establishment of an economic protectorate. While Mus- 
solini and, more significantly, Count Ciano were able to accomplish the latter, 
King Zog effectively prevented the Italians from peacefully achieving their 
ultimate goal. Zog’s victory, however, was a pyrrhic one in that his success 
provoked armed aggression and eventual annexation. 

While Italian policy during this period began altruistically, as the govern- 
ment became increasingly involved, Italian policy became increasingly more 
furious, as well as increasingly less fruitful for both Rome and Tirana. The 
most positive result came about unintentionally. Italy’s policy encouraged 
the Albanians to more rapidly develop a national consciousness in order 
to stand as a unit against Italian expansion. 


ARETI TOUNDA-FERGADI 


VIOLATIONS OF THE GREEK. NEUTRALITY BY THE ENTENTE POWERS 
DURING WORLD WAR I 


The neutrality policy followed by Greece during World War I became 
clearer after October 1915, i.e. when Eleftherios Venizelos resigned as prime 
minister for a second time. 

` During the years 1915-1917 Greek neutrality was violated numerous 
times by the Entente Powers. These Powers occupied particular islands of the 
Aegean Sea, which had been held by Greece since the First Balkan War. The 
Entente Powers used them mainly as military bases and, generally speaking, 
for the purpose of serving their own interests. 

This proposition i is established, by the analysis of the events which occur- 
red at the island of Kastellorizo in December 1915 and the consequent occupa- 
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tion of this island by the French, the occupation of the island of Milo and the 
transfer of Britisi and French forces through the island of Mytilini during 
approximately the same period. 


BASIL KONDIS 
THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF GREEK-SOVIET RELATIONS IN 1924 


After the October Revolution, the Greek government severed its relations 
with Russia. In fact, in order to ensure British and French support for Greek 
national claims at the Paris Peace Conference, Venizelos actually declared 
himself willing to send an expeditionary force to the Ukraine in January 1919 
to assist the Allies in their efforts to overthrow the Bolsheviks. However, five 
years later, in 1924, Greece renewed its relations with Soviet Russia. It is the 
purpose of this article to examine and analyse the circumstances that compelled 
the Greek government to recognise the Soviet Union. 


MONTY WOODHOUSE 


THE ALIAKMON LINE: 
AN ANGLO-GREEK MISUNDERSTANDING IN 1941 


The plan to form an allied front against the German invasion of. Greece 
in April 1941 was severely compromised by a disagreement between the Greek 
and British General Staffs over the line to be held and the timing of its forma- 
tion. These questions were discussed at meetings in Athens on 14-15 January, 
22-23 February, and 2-4 March, 1941. 

The choice of a defensive line lay between the northern frontier of Greece 
(continued by the River Nestos or the Strymon) and the so-called “Aliakmon 
line” running west and south of Thessaloniki. Since the latter choice would 
entail ‘abandoning the northern capital, the Greeks were reluctant to adopt 
it if there was any hope that the Yugoslavs (and more doubtfully, the Turks) 
would join the allied front. 

At the February meetings in Athens, General Papagos and his staff 
thought it was agreed that before he ordered a withdrawal to the Aliakmon 
line, the British would ascertain the Yugoslavs’ intentions. Eden, the British 
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Foreign Secretary, undertook to raise the question with Prince Paul, the Yugo- 
slav Regent, by telegram; but he and his staff all thought it was agreed that 
Papagos would order the Greek withdrawal without awaiting the Yugoslav 
reply. Although Eden received a negative reply from Belgrade, while on a visit 
to Ankyra, he failed to communicate it to the Greeks in time to affect Papagos' 
decision. 

The misunderstanding arose partly from the lack of a common language 
understood by all those present. The discussions were mainly in French, aided 
by a bilingual Anglo-French interpreter (General Heywood). But two separate 
records were kept, in Greek and English (both of which survive), and these 
were not compared for accuracy. 

The meetings in early March attempted to repair the misunderstanding. 
Papagos thought it too late to make an orderly withdrawal to the Aliakmon 
line, and wanted to revert to the frontier line. The British still insisted on the 
Aliakmon line. The Greeks formed the impression that the British might 
refuse to send a force to Greece at all unless their wishes prevailed. Under 
strong pressure from the King of Greece, who emphasised the political con- 
sequences of a breach with Britain, Papagos reluctantly gave way. 

Only in the case of the final session on 4 March were the two records 
harmonised, the Greek being a straightforward translation of the English. 
The final agreement on an immediate withdrawal of the Greek forces to the 
Aliakmon line was drafted in French. By then it proved too late to form and 
hold the line successfully against the German attack. Probably it would have 
been impossible in any case; but the lesson for allies remains—always to en- 
sure that agreements recorded in different languages are unequivocally har- 
monised. 
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Fig. 1. Veliko Tirnovo; Tzarevetz: Passage secret. 
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Fig. 2. Veliko Tirnovo; Tzarevetz: L'escalier qui conduit de la ville Haute à la tour carrée, 


mouillée à Yantra. 
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. Fig. 3. Esquisse du systéme de l'approvisionement en eau aux pieds de Tzarevetz. 
1: Coupe transversale, 2: Croquis isometrique de l'escalier, 3: plan. 
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Fig. 4. Tour ronde de l'enseinte de Grand Laure de Tzarevetz ( aprés la restauration). 
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Fig. 5. Tour ronde de l’enseinte de Grand Laure de Tzarevetz (au cours de restauration). 
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Fig. 7. L'escalier de Redina qui conduit du château aux pieds du rocher. 
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Fig. 8. L'escalier voûté a Redina. 
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Fig. 9. 


L'escalier voüté a Redina. 
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Fig. 10. Systeme de defense avec tours rondes. 
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Fig. 11. Tour ronde de l'enseinte de Castoria, 
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Fig. 12. Tour ronde de l'enseinte de Redina ( 116). 
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Fig. 18. Tour ronde de Redina (116). Plan. 
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Tabl. 2a. Monogrammes des tzars bulgares, 
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Tabl. 3a, b. Le monogramme qui represent une date. 
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Tabl. da. Le récipient sur le fond duquel sont inscrits deux monogrammes. b, c, d. Des 
récipients avec d'autres monogrammes et inscriptions. 
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Tabl. 5a-d. Graphites dans la partie extérieure des récipients, 
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NICOLAOS J. PANTAZOPOULOS 


LAW AND SPACE 
IN THE COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GREEKS 


THE POPULAR COMMUNITY LAW AND K. D. KARAVIDAS 


1. INTRODUCTION. THE EXTERNAL IURA FUNDI AND THE INDIGENOUS 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 


Around 1936 K. D. Karavidas published a critical study entitled “The 
independent economic unit of the Greek village and the legal identity of the 
farm”!, on the occasion of Prof. A. Sideris’ translation into Greek of the essay 
by Prof. G. Bolla “The legal aspect of the farm". In it Bolla, while examining 
the historical evolution of this institution under Roman and Italian Law, 
maintained that the farm should be recognized not only as an economic entity 
but as a legal entity as well. 

In his translation, Sideris characterised the iura fundi, that is, the rules 
governing the functions of the farm, as laws imposed upon on the farm, i.e. 
external to it. K.D.K., however, did not agree with this interpretation, for 
reasons to be developed further on, maintaining that the iura fundi, the com- 
munity laws, were laws inherent in the farm’s very nature. They were, that is, 
intrinsic and not external to it?. 

It should be noted here that at the time (1937), the restitution of landless 
farmers and refugees had taken place in Greece by means of a redistribution 


1. In the issue of 27.12.1934 continuing in the January-April issue. 

2. A comparative study of the iura fundi in classical Roman Law, Italian, French and 
German Law (Erbhof) is attempted by K.D.K. by means of an investigation of the historical 
bases of community Laws in the above mentioned legislatures. K. D. Karavidas, «legl tng 
picems xat trc onuaclag voy sy Eds extymplow xoworixdy Oecucye, (1939) pp. 5-9 
(in Geoeconomy and Communitism (1980) pp. 147-151). 
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of the Ottoman type of farms (tsiflikia? and the creation of head-villages 
(kefalohoria) or collectives of petty owner farmers with K.D.K. taking an 
active part in the undertaking. He did not however agree with the way in 
which this agricultural restitution project, was carried out. Rather, he believed 
in the possibility of reform and the necessity of incorporating the agricultural 
community into the state framework. 

To sum up, he concludes the study by looking once again for the basic 
elements or as he puts it “the innate traditional, or even purely legal rules of 
the community both in the private sector and the public community sector”. 

The revival of this issue is of great interest for Greece. Observing that 
many of its village communities have replaced the traditional &iftlik-farms, 
we can appreciate more fully the value of K.D.K.’s study. ' 

The issue is of contemporary interest from another point of view as well. 
Lately there has been a tendency on the part of the state to transform the 
community into an economic unit, by organising its members into cooperatives. 
This policy however, without the prior identification of the historical organic 
conditions on which the institution of the community is based, could have a 
detrimental effect on its smooth development. 

K.D.K., having dedicated his life to an attempt to discern the true form 
of communalism and its utilization as a base for the formation of the modern 
Greek state, was greatly interested in Bolla's findings. He was especially 
interested in the clear determination of the conditions under which a transition 
from the closed: economy of an agricultural community to the moneyed 
economy of the modern state could be achieved. It is well known that the 
problem of fusing communalism with statism was for K.D.K. an issue of 
paramount importance in the modernisation process of modern Greek socio- 
political reality. | 

Since K.D.K. makes a distinction between indigenous customary commu- 
nity statutes and external ones, persisting especially in his attempt to determine 
the elements constituting the essence of the Greek community phenomenon‘; 


3. G. Nakos, To vouxd xabsotds vov véoc ónuoalo» Odwuarızdr xrnudtov 1 821: 
1912, Thessaloniki 1984. 
“4, Quite rightly K.D.K. stresses that the satisfaction of the community demand, as 
he calls it, and the practice of related community managerial functions and services, could 
not be accurately formed since the Civil Code and out form of government were from the 
beginning shaped not in view of the special elements of our spatial economy and of the 
fundamental -problems it faces, but according to a theoretical perspective founded on a 
mistaken interpretation of the sources and based on foreign models. «O I&16turoç otkovo- 
Mecs Peliovaaiopds ka to Taxvôpouxév Taptevthpiov» in Geoeconomy and Communi- 
tism (1980) p. 165. The unfavourable dévelopments appearing in our Community Law due 
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topics which I have dealt with in similar studies, I shall try to complete his 
conclusions, placing them within the wider historical context of Greek law 
and more generally within the Greek intellectual culture for whose global 
recognition he himself strived. 

I believe that such an attempt must be undertaken because together with 
the desire expressed lately for a systematic inspection and appreciation of his 
"work, the view has been expressed that Karavidas "neither gives a global 
"picture of the sources used, nor systematically refers to other general studies 
dealing with similar and related issues"? 

Therefore, the strengthening of the historical backbone in the case of the 
research which tries to expose the real form of the community phenomenon 
-would contribute to a fuller understanding of K.D.K.'s attempt and would 
bridge the gap which appears to exist between two of his basic works, oe 
tika” and “Communalist Society”. ; 

In ancient Roman Law the written and unwritten rules which errs 
the status of farms are known as iura fundi. By this term we should, on the 
Greek side, understand the legal status latently and customarily applicable 
to farms, with the occupation of Greece and the external imposition of Roman 
Law on the Mediterranean countries and peoples. For this case, the evidence 
available comes from the Hellenistic and Pre-Justinian period. More specifically 
Emperor Zeno recognized in the late Sth century A.D. the existence of this 
custom-generated Law governing the arrangements of sharecropping (regula- 
ting the relations between farmowners and tenants), incorporating it as an 
extraordinary law in the framework of Imperial legislation under the technical 
term ius tertium (third Law). In this way the peculiar rights on the land of 
the emphyteuticiary and the surface-owner were recognized; creating the 
institutions of emphyteusis and surface which were only recently abolished 


by the Greek Civil Code. 2 
to the divisive policy of the Regency are pointed out in my studies especially in «G:L.v. 
Maurer: «H tpog Evponatka xpóturu oAokAnporiki otpoph tuc NeoeAAnvixhs Nopo- 
-Deolao». Scientific Review of the Law and of Economic Science School, Issue II", Thessalo- 
niki 1968. Also in mimeo. The positive achievements of the autonomous institutionalisa- 
tion of community legal status and their historical course in Greek Law are examined in 
my studies «Ai FAAnvixal ‘roivoviar”. IIpoAeyóngva ELG to ATTIKÓV oopareurkóv ótkatov», 
A@fvat 1946 and in «Koivonxéc Blog eis env Gettadopuayvnotav ext Tovpxoxpatiag@ 
in Scientific Review of the Law, E.S.S. issue IA’ y, Thessaloniki 1967 and in mimeo, 

5. In the introduction by N. Mouzelis, ta Aygotixd, Athens, Papazisis 1978, p. XXI, 
note 14. xt 

6. C.4, 66, 1 (Bas. 20, 2, 1) armen. Hexabiblos, 3, 5, 1, 3° Theoph. Instit. 3, 24, 3. 
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Zeno’s example was followed in the 6th century A.D. by Justinian who, 
by three provisions’, granted additional rights to the emphyteuticiary recogni- 
zing with what case under Greek Law he was able to transfer cultivation rights 
and to remove, in the case of dissolution of the agricultural relationship, the 
fixed capital he had added, through his labour, to the Jand he was cultivating, 
i.e. buildings®. This regulation however, did not lead to an absorption of the 
custom-popular law into official-Imperial Law. On the contrary, because of 
the difference in attitudes of the two legal systems towards the institution of 
land-owning, this discord was always to mark any further evolution of the two 
legals systems and continued to be latent within the framework of official 
legislation. This was so because Greek Custom Law, developed on the principle 
of horizontal ownership of land, which was in force alongside vertical owner- 
ship, vertical one, did not accept the exclusive right of vertical ownership 
found in Roman Law (superficies solo cedit)?. 


2. SHARECROPPING. A PECULIAR FORM OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
-COMMUNAL LEGAL SYSTEM 


.2.1. Division or trisection of ownership as a consequence of foreign occupation 


This peculiar extraordinary Jaw was known under several different names. 
In older sources we encounter it as, among others, emphyteutical, third law 
(ius tertium) iura fundi!?, anastatikon, embatikion or batiki. 

This law was officially recognized by the Isaurians during the eighth 
century A.D., when it was incorporated inglobos in their legislation under 
the title Agricultural Law!!; that is, the law which covers the Agricultural 


7. C. 4, 66, 2° 4, 66, 3° 4, 66, 4. 
8. C. 4, 66, 3: suas meliorationes quae Graeco vocabulo emponemata dicuntur; C. 66, 
3, 5: ad alios ius suum vel emponemata transferre. Concerning the right of removal (ius 
tollendi), after the termination of the tenure, the tenant had to remove the building materials 
-(emponemata) he had added during the contract period. For the possible effects of this 
regulation on Roman Law (D. 41, 3, 30 pr-Labeo), see my work carried out in cooperation 
with P. Vallindas «Tıvá xepí mofboesnç Kata to Apxalov EAAnvixév Afkmov. Enıypapfı 
piobdhoens tov 4 r.Xp. aubvog, Academy of Athens gayparela: issue II” No 2 (1948) 
pp. 7-9. 
9. Gai 2, 7, 4; D. 44, 7, 44, 1; 44, 7 also D. 43, 18. 
10. D. 8, 1, 20; 50, 16, 126 and D. 50, 16, 211. 
11. N. Pantazopoulos, “Peculiar Institutions of Byzantine Law in the Georgikos No- 
' mos", Rev. d. Et. Sud-Est Europ. issue IX, 1971, pp. 341/7. 
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legal system as a whole. With the overthrow of the Isaurian legislation by the 
Macedonian Emperors at the end of the 9th century A.D., this agricultural 
law continued to be in force, as before, within the framework of the Byzantine- 
Roman Law of Royal legal statutes firstly in the Justinian legislature and later 
in the Hexabiblos of Harmenopoulos, this being a summary of the former”. Its 
appearance in the Turkish Law on land in 1858, together with other similar 
sources, shows that it survived during the Ottoman occupation of Greece, as 
well. During the Ottoman occupation this extraordinary law continued to be 
in force on a common-law basis. It can even be argued that during this period, 
the theory of the division of ownership was empirically valid since this theory 
was discovered by commentators in the West™ and was used to regulate the 
relationship between land owners and lease holders in the feudal estates. The 
function of the feudal estates as agricultural production units of a uniform 
character with the iura fundi, is taken up by the timaria. The titular ownership 
of land (rakabä) belonged to the state which divided it into timars distributing 
them on a lifetime—hereditary— tenure basis to the sip&his (Turkish horse- 
men, a class of mounted warriors) who in return offered their military services. 
Moreover, a hereditary and transferable right applied, to the sharecrop farmers, 
as long as they cultivated the land and paid the land tax (khafaj’, ‘uër, resm-i 
Gift, dekati). That is, they too had a right of usufruct similar to the domitiium 
utile of the sharecroppers in the West. In this case, one could speak of a tri- 
partition of ownership. 

At a later stage, the sipahis gradually changed from being tenants to being 
owners in the vertical sense. The farm (¢iftlik) functioned as an economic 
unit on the basis of cooperation between the estate master (tsiflikas) and 
the landless peasant worker (colligos). Despite the dependence of the latter 
on the former, there was scope for cooperation between these two basic factors 
of agricultural production, since they shared a common interest, viz the efficient 
cultivation of the farm operating as an autonomous economic unit of a complex 
character™, 


1 ” 

12. N. Pantazopoulos, Papatxdéy Alxatoy, ev óuaAexvixt, ovragtýosi moog vo. Elmy- 
xóv, issue A’, pp. 255-263 (1974): issue I", pp. 152 /4 (1979). _ | 

13. The notion however of the dominium duplex was not unknown to Roman Law 
scholars, see A. Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law, Philadelphia 1953, p. 442 
(includes bibliography). 

14. For a major extensive comparative study of timars and čiftliks „within whose framer 
work the sociopolitical reality of the occupied villages in the Ottoman empire is shaped (1 sth 
century-19th century), see O. Barkan, “Les formes de l’organisation du travail agricole dans 
l'Empire Ottoman", Rev. Fac. Scienc. Economiques de l'Université d’Instambul (1944); B. 
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2.2. Types of sharecropping arrangements 


We find three basic categories of sharecropping arrangements established 
by custom: a) the partnership, b) the one-third arrangement (tritariko), c) the 
quit-rent or lump-sum arrangement!? (geomoron). 

In the partnership, after the subtraction of costs for cultivation and the 
land tax, the estate master and the landless peasant shared the produce. Under 
the one-third arrangement cultivation costs were to be met by the landless 
peasant cultivator. The land tax was calculated on the basis of the total produce. 
"The residual was divided into nine shares. Out of these three were taken by 
the tsiflikas and six were kept by the colligos. Under the quit-rent arrangement 
all cultivation costs, including the land tax, were borne by the landless peasant. 
He was obliged, irrespective of whether it was a good or bad crop, to give the 
estate master as well as the seeds for the following year's crop, two-sevenths 
of the olive crop and a pre-arranged quantity either in kind or in money 
depending on the arrangement. In each of these categories variations could 
be observed, sometimes favourable and sometimes not for one or other of the 
parties, depending on the various conditions dictated by locality and time. 

In all the above mentioned cases, the minor regulations did not alter the 
basic character of the community laws which were the firm rules governing 
the association between the factors of production. The cultivators, whatever 
specific term is used to describe them, were obliged to cultivate the land, follow- ` 
ing the written and unwritten rules which applied in their particular area and 
period. At the same time, however, they retained or acquired the right of hori- 


Cvetkova, "L'evolution du regime féodal turc de la fin du XVI jusqu au milieu du XVIII", 
Etudes Historiques I, Sofia (1960); H. Stahl, Les ancienes communautés villageoises roumai- 
nes. Asservissement et penetration capitaliste, Bucarest (1969); L. Mile, “L’extension du 
systeme ciftlig sur les territoires albanais”, Deuxième Conf. des Etud. Albanologiques, XI, 
Tirana (1970). The above studies have been translated by Sp. Asthrachas and published in 
“H oixovopaxi; dou voy Balxavindy yop» ova yodvia ins OOmpavixrjc xvpiagxlag, IE’ 
aicvac-16' atdrag, Melissa, Athens (1979), pp. 47-48, 84-112, 135-164, 185-190 respectively. 
See also N. Todorov, "Sur quelques aspects du passage du féodalisme au capitalisme dans 
les territoires balcaniques de l'Empire Ottoman”, Rev. Sud-Est Européenes, trans. A. Asthra- 
chas, as above pp. 263-284; also K. Vergopoulos, To aygorıxd genua orny ElAdôa, Exantas 
(1975); Sp. Asthrachas, Mnyancpol ung Aygotixtic Oixoroplag ovr» Tovgxoxpaxía ( IE'-LET* 
aidvas), Themelio, Athens (1978) as well as in the volume Exovyyooropds xai Bioyryavixi) 
Exavdotacn ova Balxdma voy 190 arva, Themelio, Athens (1980) where the essays by Gro- 
thusen, Da Silva, Cross, Petrosian, Sugar, Todorova, Val. Georgescu, Todorov, Stojanovich, 
Vuco, Milic, V. Panayotopoulos, Geng, Dumont, Kazarkova and Sanders appear. 

15. Seo the answer of the Kapodistrias to the ©’ question of the Viceambassadors, in A. 
Mamouka, Ta xará vry Avayérynow tye EAdôo, issue 11 (1852), pp. 275/6. 
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zontal ownership to the trees, the plants or the buildings they erected to coyer 
their cultivation needs. These rights, as mentioned above, had been officially 
recognized at the end of the 5th century A.D. This state of affairs was acknow- 
ledged after the 1821 Revolution by Governor Kapodistrias who by the Decree 
of 26th August 1830 converted the right of horizontal ownership to one of 
full ownership in the vertical sense. 


2.3. Western influences in the Absolute Monarchy period (1833-35) 


The Regency government, by imposing a Western type of Monarchy as 
the form of government, ignored the popular perception of horizontal owner- 
ship and adopted the Roman Law concept of vertical ownership. This arbitrary 
violation of sharecroppers’ rights led to the sharecroppers’ appropriation of 
olive threes planted by them or their tenants, on the formerly Turkish Ciftliks, 
which after the Revolution constituted the State-owned lands. The Regency 
did not at first recognize the right of horizontal ownership of sharecroppers. 
It dissolved the communities, from which members had drawn independent 
civil and private rights through the ancient clause principle of autonomy, 
recognized from the days of Solon. In their place the Regency established 
municipalities which were, however, emasculated administrative areas and not 
self-governing territories like the communities which were invested with 
executive powers. Moreover, it should not be forgotten, that the 1844 Constitu- 
tion did not recognize the right of association!?. 

The decision to abolish the community institution, which was the equiva- 
lent of a representative form of government and unanimously recognized by 
all Revolutionary councils, was taken by the Bavarian court council before 
the advent of the Regency in Greece!”. Despite this, however, the National 
Assembly had, a few months earlier, plainly shown the political will of the 
Nation for a parliamentary form of government. The representative of this 
national will had been the Fifth National Congress (1832), the same Congress 
which had ratified the election of Otto, and wishing to shape the future from 
the present had concerned itself with this problem. It did not, however, have ` 
the time to implement its decision. It had come to the conclusion that the nature 
of the community phenomenon was a dual one, internal-external, or put 


16. See Constitutions, Loix, Ordonnances...recueillies et traduites par ordre du Gouverne- 
ment. 1821-1832, Athénes 1835, pp. 332/3. 
17, N. Pantazopoulos, G. L. v. Mauer, as above. 
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another way®, public-private. With this as a starting point, it demonstrated 
the way for the functional coordination of the executive powers of a centralized 
state and the pluralist communities. In this way, the first and second levels 
of local self-government retained their independent powers, thereby securing 
'the economic autonomy of the community. 

This community law, as formulated by the revolutionary decrees and other 
similar revolutionary legislation, was, on the eve of the advent of the Regency, 
called “National Law” by the members of the 5th National Congress. It is 
the same Law as that which was known as "the Law of our State" or "the Laws 
of our Nation" before the Revolution!?. The devotion of the Nation to this 
Law is manifested in a related declaration. The National Assembly believed 
that its retention “would secure for the Nation the benefits of its political inde- 
pendence, achieved through a long and painful struggle". 


2.4, Recent regulations 


The erroneous policy, inaugurated by the Regency, was blindly followed 
by modern Greek legislation which for almost.a century excluded the concept 
of community from its terminology. When it was finally remembered in Law 
ANZ/1912, the situation had changed. The community roots had shrunk, and 
the central authority had become used to treating the community more as an 
administrative area than as a self-governing area enjoying economic indepen- 
dence and autonomy. Law ANZ/1912, concerning the formation of municipali- 
ties and communities, recognized the agricultural community as an independent 
self-governing area, that is, as a legal entity, subject to obligations and rights. 
Centralised state control was restricted to merely legal approval of community 
decisions, whereas previously its control had extended to a utility audit of 
these decisions, as well. 

Based on a report by K.D.K., articles 12 paragr. 2, 69 and 72 of the above 
law were modified so that the agricultural community now acquired a mixed 
jurisdiction in both the public and private sectors, thereby enabling it to enjoy 
full private ownership of pasture-land, forests, but most importantly of land 
reclamation schemes, recognized by the 1858 Turkish law on land. These had 
previously been under public sector titular ownership but now were put at the 


18. Article 5: "In every community and country the Dimogerontes (elder men) shall 
keep reguler records; one called the race record and the other the political". 

19. N. Pantazopoulos, EAlrjvov Zusowuardasız xará eyy Tovgxoxgatiay, Athens 1958, 
p. 32° idem, G. L. v. Maurer, p. 1431, , 
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disposal of the communities irrespective of whether or not ownership titles 
existed for them. Thus, a part of community law including the capacity to 
rent surplus pasture-land was recognized—albeit late—by Greek legislation. 
.The state, however, rightly retained the titular ownership of real estate, on 
which the right of full private ownership was recognized on behalf of the com- 
munities?. 

The Regency’s regulation, which was contrary to popular law, was then 
further regularized by the Real estate Law of 1837?! and by the 1946 Civil Code 
with the abolition of emphyteutic and surface rights. These institutions re- 
presented, in the Roman Law sense, the Greek conception of horizontal 
ownership. Whereas in private Law in the period from the Regency to 1912 
the indigenous institutions of the agricultural legal system were ignored, we 
observe, in public Law, that recognition took place, though a very slow rate. 
With the abolition of the Monarchy and the introduction of a constitutional 
form of government, the issue of land distribution was revived, representing 
in practice a demand for the recognition of horizontal ownership in accordance 
with popular law. After a temporary indifference in the 1911 Constitution, the 
‘spirit of popular Law ran through the democratic Constitutions of 1925-1927 
and was finally established in the 1975 Constitution in the form of emphyteutic 
rights, These are, in essence, rights of horizontal ownership found in popular 
Law, demanded by cultivators, taking the form of joint ownership which can 
now be redeemed by the owner, in the Roman Law sense, or by the surface- 
owner sharecropper. 

From the above we can conclude that there is a fundamental difference 
between the community Law of popular origin and the “Community Law” of 
state origin. The former continued the age-old indigenous Greek popular 
tradition which had survived the pressures of the arbitrary, authoritarian 
legislation enacted by the various occupiers and its consequences. The “Com- 
munity Law” of state origin deviated from its natural course owing to the 
absolutist policies of the Regency and was, moreover, arbitrarily incorporated 
in foreign models using dangerous improvisations as it was engulfed by Western 

‚type forms. These interfered with the modernisation process of the country, 
and, in many cases, interrupted the process’s smooth development and 


20. K. D. Karavidas, Hegi rns qécecc xai tys onuaclas vov sy Ed enıywglor 
xoworwdy Üscudv, pp. 12-15; «O Lötsrunog o1xovopixds peliovahioube» in l'ewoixovo- 
pla xa Koiworwguóg (1980) p. 9. 

21. With article 22 in the material rights emphyteusis and surface are not included and 
are replaced by possessing (Government Paper No. 25 of 10th July 1837). 
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adversely affected the possibility’of a functional- harmonization ei the Greek 
present with the past. 


3. THE CONTRIBUTION OF K. D. KARAVIDAS TO THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE INHERENT CHARACTER OF THE IURA FUNDI AS COMMUNAL LAWS 


K.D.K. was among the few who sensed this fundamental difference be- 
tween the Greek indigenous common Law regulating the agricultura! legal 
system and the heterogenous Roman Law that had covered it. 

The translation of Bolla's essay by Sideris provided K.D.K. with the 
opportunity to assert what he had many times observed in practice. In other 
words, Community Laws which in Roman Law are called iura fundi, are not, 
as Sideris accepted, the productive and economic functions operating at farm 
level arbitrarily imposed by the occupiers, but those inherent in the essence 
of the farm laws, stemming from the collective popular will. 

To be more specific, within these innate laws are included broad categories 
of agricultural relations like agricultural contracts, emphyteuses, rentals, the 
regulation of agriculture—cattle-breeding relationships?? (like the damka*? 
and agricultural insurance), the distribution of communally used water, the 
orderly regulation of pasturing methods and of other special production 
systems, the determination of special irrigation and other cultivation methods, 
the maintenance of warehouses and, especially, projects for land improvement. 
These laws were applied either by the estate master (tsiflikas) who had succeeded 
the lord of the manor in the exercise of “public” Law powers, or by the leaders 
of head-villages on behalf of the community. After expropriation they were 
to be applied according to a "full, organic consistency and order to our free 
spatial community in all those cases where expropriation had over-turned the 
feudal status quo which exercised the application of these laws at the same 
time in both the private Law and the public Law sector"?*. Some of these laws 
are implemented nowadays by guilds or cooperative groups functioning within 
the framework of the community. 

The sum of these Laws is geared towards the realisation that the economic 


22. As is the case of the common use of canes after harvest, or the case of the collection 
of wild vegetation from those farms left for a certain period uncultivated (agranapaphsis) 
see K. D. Karavidas, L'emoixovouía xat Koworiouds, p. 149. 

23. The determination of zones of sowing imposed on farms privately owned EUN 
by the Community. ; 

24. Ergassia, issue of 27.12.1936, p. 1344, 
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functions of the farm have a dual character, private and public (communal). 
The public Laws are, according to Karavidas, those innate laws which befit 
the community as an economic entity”. 

In his interpretation of Karavidas's argument Kostas Vergopoulos quite 
rightly observes that Modern Greek tradition from the period of the Ottoman 
occupation onwards was neither exclusively private (civile) nor exclusively 
public (politique) but rather “public-private”®. For this and other reasons, 
the smooth incorporation of pluralist communalism in a centralised State 
was severely hindered. A reconciliation articulation of these two elements 
(public and private) was attempted through the adoption by the 1830 National 
Assembly of a dual citizenship for Greeks: state citizenship and Comann 
citizenship. 

These community laws of a public character functioned on the basis of 
general principles of Greek Law, i.e. autonomy, autarky, good faith, arbitra- 
tion, common interest and solidarity. A coordinated application of these 
general principles in practice facilitates the operation of a system of public 
welfare functions, within whose framework the regulation of private utility 
can be achieved, on the basis of the solidarity-reciprocity principle, so that it 
benefits the public good. This autonomous balanced regulation of collective 
coexistence differs, according to K.D.K.., from the external unbalanced regula- 
tion arbitrarily imposed by the State, thereby leading to a disruption of tried 
ways of life and to an intensification of social conflicts as was evident in the 
example of an incoherent policy in the case of Thessaly. 

In the case of an external imposition of such regulations by the centralised 
State, these may assume the form of public welfare activities obligatory by 
law, which would be different from private ones as recognized by French 
Law*, Karavidas is familiar with the external origin of this regulation and 
therefore prefers the term “obligatory community function” which more 
accurately reflects its origin and the goals autonomously pursued by community 
Laws”, 


25. Megol vnc piceme xai tns onuaaíag voy ev EAS: emiywglaw xowotixór Oecpay, p: 
8, as above. 

26. In the introduction to K. D. Karavidas, To ngdBAnua rys Avrovoulag, Zomahsopdg 
xat Koworiouög, Papazissis (1981), p. XXIII. 

27. Servitudes légales d'utilité publique; K. D. Karavidas, Iegi rng qiaewc xat ung on- 
naolas twr ev EAlddı eniywolor xoiworudw Üsoudv, as above (p. 10). 

28. For the contradiction that can be observed here, between the autonomous and 
independent community function which nevertheless is dependent on exogenous and depen- 
dent regulations, ses N. Mouzelis, as above. Also N. Pantazopoulos, «O EAAnvikds Kotvo- 
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More recently, law 1065 of the 21/24th July 1980, article 24, under the 
title “Assisting Functions" grants to municipalities and communities a broad 
jurisdiction, not included in their exclusive functions, regarding the social, 
intellectual and economic interests of their constituents. These can be realized 
by a decision passed with an absolute majority by the members of the muni- 
cipal or community council. Among these functions regarding tourist, housing, 
health cultural and environmental matters, paragraph E of article 24 grants 
the community the right to “build and maintain irrigation systems, land 
reclamation schemes and to cater for the protection of the underground water 
potential of the area". 

The method of implementation is regulated by article 26 that provides 
for the approval by the Prefect of the decisions taken by the related council. 
This article undermines the ability of the community to function as an indepen- 
dent economic unit, since decisive executive powers are transferred to the Prefect 
who is an appointed and not an elected State official. Although Law 1065/1980 
broadens the range of activities of the communities, it does not at the same 
time secure the necessary financial requirements for their realization. More- 
over, it does not deal with the peculiarities of the geo-economic environment 
within which the communities are expected to operate, this being a prerequisite 
for their survival. 

We observe, therefore, that the community as a complex unit suffers the 
unpredictable repercussions of experimentation. It is too early to draw conclu- 
sions about whether the attempt to transform the community into a tourist 
cooperative or guild will reform it, or whether it will lead to its disintegration. 

An answer to the above question may be provided by an article published 
recently in the press. According to this article, the creation of “an open rural 
town” is considered “which will constitute a unitary built-up area developing 
around some housing nucleus—market-town, head-village—and including 
those villages which together with the nucleus form a settlement unit”. Within 
this new urban planning perspective the housing nucleus is elevated to the 
level of a city-centre, (polis) while the surrounding villages are viewed as the 
suburbs on the basis of the total population of the open town and not on the 
basis of each village’s population. If such a planning scheme is realized it 
will lead to a diminunition of the community as an independent economic 
unit and to a breakdown of its organic unity, already suffering from inconsistent 
State intervention. | 


moués xai n NeogAAnvikfi Kotvortixth xapáSoon», in ‘Oye NeosAlrmmixot Blov published 
by the Laographical and Ethnological Museum of Macedonia, Thessaloniki (1985). 
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We can, therefore, conclude that we are faced with a new planning per- 
spective for the community tending to ascribe to it an altogether different 
character and form. 

If the community is to achieve its new goals, it must be in a position to 
react dynamically to the possibilities of autonomy and independent action 
which were so belatedly granted to it. Does such a possibility exist today? 

Before the Revolution, the community’s status as an economic and 
tax-levying unit had contributed to an extension of its jurisdiction and of its 
functions almost corresponding to those recognized nowadays by articles 24 
and 26 of the 1065/1980 law. After the Revolution, its exclusive specialization 
as an administrative area involved it in the vicissitudes entailed in the trans- 
formation of the State from a pluralist to a centralized one??. At each stage, 
the community as an independent socio-politico-economic entity was stripped 
of the basic elements constituting its global substance. 

According to Karavidas, for a realization of the community's mission as 
an independent geoeconomic unit, there must be a transfer of those fixed land 
areas (pasture-land and forests) still under State ownership to the community, 
in cases where such a transfer would contribute to the fulfilment of the 
community's welfare objectives. His faith in the complex dynamism of commu- 
nity laws was so great that he had even suggested that the agricultural settle- 
ment should not be based on persons or compulsory cooperatives, but rather 
on villages and village communities: that is, on concrete human groupings 
which could, with their mixed private and public character, totally replace 
the economic relations and functions prevailing in the feudal estates (Ciftliks).. 

If this happened, the community, after allotting to each shareholdes a 
plot for private cultivation, would retain a community co-ownership of com- 
munally-used areas in such a way as to secure the creaming-off of the surplus 
arising from their use, this being a prerequisite for achieving financial inde- 
pendence and autarky*®. 

If we now recall how the Asia Minor refugees organized in the traditional 


29. N. Pantazopoulos, «O Kanodtotpiag kar o Kowovixonoainixds IMovpakıonög nic 
snoxts vov», Publications of Political life and Political Institutions History, Thessaloniki 
(1983) pp. 13-70. 

30. K. D. Karavidas, Megol rng qiaeogc...xov ev EAAdbı eniymploy xowovixdy Oeoucr, pp. 
12-14;. Where on the basis of economic regionalism he proposes additional useful solutions; 
also «O 16167vm0c owkovomxéc pettovaAiouóc», in Geoeconomy and Communitism (1980) 
p. 161; H roms} avrodiolxnon xai o oixovojuxóç pelioraliouéc and IIo der Byalssı o 
odnos yia tyy arayérmon ths yogixic was owovouías (1937). 
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way?!, i.e. in communities came to Mainland Greece, we can appreciate the 
appropriateness and realism of such a proposal. 

We observe that K.D.K. in his proposals did not advocate a return to a 
vague community system; on the contrary, he called for its upgrading and the 
incorporation of additional extant elements into the new order which had arisen 
with the creation of the Modern Greek State. 

In every farm there are inherent space resetting elements, different in each 
case, which determine its particular complex entity. Such elements include 
drainage and general land. improvement projects on which depends an efficient 
cultivation of the land. Such projects fall under the heading of public property 
elements of the farm (like forests and pasture-land). Under the system prevailing 
before the expropriation of the farms, their operation was the responsibility 
of the estate master (tsiflikas) who, exercising his executive powers, dealt with 
their maintenance and improvement??. It was thus self-evident that these 
projects should have come under the ownership of the community which re- 
placed the original farm. This however was not the case. 

A typical incident, cited by K.D.K., shows why this was so. "Our first 
agricultural law was hurriedly drawn up during the period of the Thessaloniki 
revolt by A. Michalopoulos using a German encyclopaedia. Despite his desire 
for expropriation, he included none of the tsiflikia of the new territories. This 
was not intentional but a consequence of a gross ignorance of the real form of 
the feudal estate system in these territories*?. 

- Agricultural rehabilitation projects were undertaken without taking into 
account these fundamental rules of Community Law. The distribution of land 
took place without the exemption of the land reclamation schemes, due to 
the fact that the agrimensores responsible for it had no idea of their usefulness. 
The haphazard way of dividing up the plots brought about their abandonment 
and finally their obsolescence. So, in many cases, agricultural rehabilitation 
came to nothing since it neither improved agricultural production nor satisfied 
the peasant's basic demands. 


31. N. Pantazopoulos, AutéyGoves xat Erepdyorec. H noAıtixoxomwrxn, Óuuáxyr ovr 
Enavactarnpévn EMéôa 1827-1829. H neplnroon tne Xusornc, Nea Smyrni 1986. 

32; The executive powers of the community to impose obligatory rules on its members 
springs from the innate need of arbitration between the elements of the two conflicting legal 
codes (lessor-tenant) clashing at community level which (the community) attempts to minimize 
its absolute power for the common good. This articulation insures autonomy-autarky for 
the community as a productive unit and the possibility for further development (AAypovuxd, 
pp. 23-26). 

33. Communalist Soclety, p. 70. 
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At this point a short review of the historical development of land reclama- 
tion schemes in the Greek area would be appropriate as well as reference to 
present-day reality. 


4. LAND RECLAMATION SCHEMES: A BASIC TOOL OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
LEGAL SYSTEM 


4.1. Historical development 
4.1.1. Ancient Greece 


The axiom dpodo0youpévac tfj pboeı tfiv (Living according. to the Laws 
of Nature) has its origins in the early Ancient Greek period-when incorpora- 
tion in the natural environment amounts to the same as human survival itself. 

The related evidence, however, is not found, as would be expected, in 
“Works and Days” by Hesiod, the first code of agricultural conduct, but 
earlier. Homer gives an elegant description of a peasant holding a double- 
pointed mattock and opening up a ditch and raising walls, fighting to harness 
nature and cultivate the land?*. 

To counter the soil’s sharpness the father of the community idea, Solon, 
decreed in the early 6th century B.C. a law regulating the use of water supplies 
necessary for cultivation?*, Codifying common Law statutes in force, he intro- 
duced special clauses concerning the cultivation of land and determined where 
land reclamation schemes were required. 

The problem of a functional incorporation of the human species into its 
natural environment is found also in Plato who provides, in his Laws, for the 
election of special officials (rural guards-supervisors) whose task it was to 
transfer responsibility for this incorporation from the peasant to the community 
as a whole*6, > 

Our knowledge of land improvement projects is complemented by an 
Evean inscription of the years 340-278 B.C., Haerephanis, a public works 


34. The Iliad ®. 257/9. 

35. Plutarc., Solon KI”. 

36. Nomoi XT’ 760e-761c. 

37. Published by P. Ephstratiadis in the Archaeological Paper of.1869 pp. 317-332; K. D. 
Karavidas, «O1 GvOpmnot, ta &An ku ta Kovvobma ev EAAGSL>, O Synetaeristis, magazine, 
IB’ year issue January-February 1936.. In the same area a land-reclamation scheme was 
carried out in cooperation with the Agricultural Bank. 
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contractor in modern terminology, made a contract with the town of Eretria. 
According to. the agreement, he undertook to desiccate, drain at his own 
expense, the lake of Disti over a period of four years. The cost of the project 
was estimated at 30 talents and would be repaid by instalments over ten years 
by the town of Eretria out of the income resulting from the land improve- 
ment projects. In the meantime Haerephanis would enjoy the use of the land 
as a lessor exempt from any taxes. The citizens of Eretria were obliged to 
accept the digging of ditches on their farms, after compensation, so that the 
water could be drained and an irrigation reservoir could be constructed. They 
were also collectively bound under oath, to meet the terms of the contract. 
If they defaulted they would have to accept the confiscation of their property 
and the loss of the right to participate in the distribution of the new farms 
which would take place at the end of the ten-years period. Another well- 
known ditch-digger of the same period (336-326 B.C.) was Krates from Chal- 
kis who, according to Straven (p. 407c), carried out land reclamation schemes 
in Kopais. 


4.1.2. Byzantium 


Land reclamation schemes within the framework of agricultural relations 
were dealt with in the first paragraph of the Isaurians’ Agricultural Law. It was 
decreed that the peasant farmer did not have the right to alter the course of the 
waterchannels (that is, the boundaries and the irrigation system) of the neigh- 
bouring field to cultivate and sow on it. A “negligent farmer”, who altered the 
boundaries and the irrigation system of his neighbour’s field, would be liable 
to lose the labour, the seeds and the use of the produce®®. 

Even with the abolition of Isaurian Legislation by Basilios I, the Agri- 
cultural Law continued to be in force through a concealment of its origins; 
it was regarded, that is, as part of Justinian legislation (“Legal Chapters on 
Agriculture in the book of Justinian Law”) and as such was included in Harme- 
nopoulos’ Hexabiblos. Therefore, within the framework of the dual provisions 
of the Hexabiblos, both official Law and popular Law existed side by side. 

The Basilika included clauses which provided for the maintenance of 
the existing water system in the farms and for the restoration of losses from 
flooding caused by human actions*?. Matters relating to the flow of water 


38. The lake area of 7.300 acres formed a part of the estate of the Kontostavlos family, 
who had bought it from Omer Passa of Karystos in 1832. Kaıavidas as in 36. 

39. L and P. Zepos, Ius Graecoromanum, issue 2, p. 55. ‘ 

40. The main statutes of the official Law were: D. 10, 1,13— Bac. 58, 9, 13; Harm., B’ 
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were included under the heading of material rights on alien property. Within 
this framework they were regulated by: a) the law, b) the nature of the property, 
and c) custom*!, Given the fact that the law covered only special cases, it 
follows that, in most instances, regulation came through the nature of the 
property and custom according to the local age-old experience. The official 
law, therefore, because of the very nature of the matter, left Popular Law 
sufficient scope for action. 


4.1.3. Ottoman occupation 


We do not encounter a State irrigation system during the Ottoman occupa- 
tion®, State concern for irrigation was expressed through securing productivity 
of public land through a cultivation system directed by special officials, called 
yasacki, who were responsible for the disposal of the produce according to 
the preferential terms in force. 

There are cases, such as rice production in which, according to state 
requirements, cultivators specialised in irrigation systems, the Saka, worked 
with the sharecroppers (celtükciré aya) so as to achieve optimum utilization 
of the produce. Irrigation costs in some cases amounted to half of the land 
value and were paid by the farm-lessor as in the case of the "field ditches" 
at Holy Laura’ Monastery, Kalavryta, at the beginning of the 18th century. 

In reference to farm-leasing relationships, the sharecropper or the emphy- 
teutician undertook, as well as other duties such as ingrafting of trees, irriga- 
tion work. Some of the earliest evidence is in 14th-century contract in which 
the cultivator undertook the obligation “to cultivate both the vineyard and the 
land”. 

Irrigation projects were often carried out in some areas where, because 
ofthe heavy rainfull, flooding had occurred and the land had become unsuitable 


5’ 88a /D. 39, 3, 11— Bac. 58, 13, 1; D. 39, 33, 3— Bac. 58, 13, 5; Harm. B’ 5’ 92/D. 39, 3, 1, 
1-2— Bac. 58, 13, 1; Harm. B/6' 94/D. 39, 3, 2, 9— Bac. 58, 13, 4 Harm. B’5’ 94/D. 39, 3, 
24, 3— Bac. 58, 13, 24. Harm. B'6' 97/D. 39, 3, 1, 3, 8, 15— Bac. 58, 13, 1. D. 43, 12, 1, 8= 
Bag. 58, 16 Harm. B'8' 99. 

41. D. 39, 3, 2— Bag. 58, 13, 1 Harm. B’8’ 111. 

42. Sp. Asthrachas, «ApSebce1g kar Kaddiépyiec atic EAAnvinés reptoxéc ing Olopa- 
vıchs Avtoxpatoptag, Ta Historika, issue 1 (1984) pp. 235-252 and H. Gibb-H. Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West, Vol. I, London-New York-Toronto (1967), pp. 55, 255. 

43. L. Lappas, Ayla Aatga vov KaAafgórov, Athens 1975, p. 31. 

44. I. Sakellion, &uußöAmov tno IA’ exarovrastnpiSoc», Bull. of the Greek Historical 
and Ethnolog. Society, Vol. 2 (1885) p. 472/3. 
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for sowing. In others, such as Kopais* and Karla, there already existed land 
reclamation projects which quite often became obsolete due to bad mainte- 
nance. Argiris Filippidis in his Partial Geography and Thiersch cite cases 
— some successful, some not—in which irrigation projects were undertaken?". 
As with other specialized professions there were special guilds, known by their 
place of origin®, which toured Greece and undertook land reclamation schemes. 

Zacharia Barbitsioti, active as a “Kleftis” around the end of the 18th 
century, started out as “a working man and a ditch-digger by profession and 
went to many districts where together with- his companions and some locals 
cut canals. In the year 1795 he had gone with his companions to a village 
called Gastouni of Musulbei and was engaged in digging ditches and canals". 
Kanellos Deliyanni, who records this evidence, does not mention whether or 
not the attempt was successful. For him it was of greater importance that 
Zacharias *under psychological stress killed a fellow-villager with an axe and 
a fugitive, was forced to turn to a life of crime”#?. 

During the same period wealthy monasteries and rich landowners"! 
undertook the construction or maintenance of irrigation complexes sometimes 
successfully, sometimes not. Around 1815, Argiris Fillipidis, while touring 
Central Greece, was taken aback by the irrigation systems in Boeotia and, 
mapping out the area, observed that the cultivators of Livadia "in periods 
of drought never encounter any lack of cultivable land" because they water 
their farms from the river??, In such cases the distribution of water for irriga- 
tion was controlled by the communities who, for this purpose, employed special 
officers. 


45. 'The existence of Land reclamation schemes (underground channels) by the Kopais 
Jake are cited by Rigas Velestinlis in Charta of Greece (1797). 

, 46. Published by Th. Sperantza, Ta zegtoo0évra égya vov Agyign duunnión, Athens 
(1978) pp. 67-68, 135. 

47. De l'etat actuel de la Grece, Vol. 1, Leipzig (1839) pp. 283: Vol. 2, pp. 19-20. 

48.° W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 1, London 1835, p. 24. 

49. K. Deliyanni, Arousmaoveduara, Vol. I, Athens, edited by Tsoukalas, p. 34. 

50. Such as Holy Laura Monastery at Kalavryta (begin 18th century). Sce K. Lappas, 
above, p. 31. Around 1786 the Olympiotissa monastery at Elasson “spent more than 300 
grossia to stop the water flowing from the mountain", E. Skouvaras, Olvunudrıoca, Athens 
(1967), p. 468. 

. $51. F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage de la Grece, Paris (1820) p. 208 cites the case of the 
Kiamil-beis (Korinthos) who drained the Stymphalis lake. 
52. Megixý Tewygapla, pp. 56-57, 62, 67. 
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4.1.4. Modern Greek period 


` On a visit to Greece in 1832, Thiersch points out in the second volume of 
his work, published the following year, the paramount importance of land 
improvement projects for agricultural production and suggested ways and 
means for their improvement. He observes that at the Stymphalis® and Ko- 
paist lakes, there always existed land reclamation schemes which had become 
obsolute due to flooding. Therefore the surrounding areas were left uncultiva- 
ted55. Elsewhere, the abundance of water inhibiting cultivation created un- 
favourable health conditions and forced the inhabitants to leave these areas 
or use them for cattle-rearing. A case in point is Thessaly, where the estate 
masters even after annexation preferred to lease their farms for cattle-breeding 
instead of cultivating them, thereby forcing the sharecroppers to vacate them: 
Spiros Asdrachas, who had examined in detail cultivation through irriga- 
tion, concluded that “the process of formation of large holdings is followed by 
the subordination of their first owners to a system of farm-leasing which brings 
about a reduction in their physical income. In the already formed large proper- 
ties this reduction occurs through indebtedness. The peasants’ only solution 
was migration and a change of occupation, this in turn adversely affecting 
previously achieved equilibria. In this general situation, irrigation plays a 
central role since the existence of large properties within a system of complex 
surplus extraction presupposes the existence of fertile land” (: as in 42). 
Artificial irrigation, especially in sterile areas, played an equilibrating role 
in the survival of fragile economies, in the stabilization of the settlement and 
the perpetuation of community ties. Water was sought wherever it could be 
found in springs on the outskirts of the village; instead of being underutilized, 
it was shared out according to precise regulations established by the community 
as a whole?®. In Thessaly the use for cultivation of some farms where the irriga- 
tion system had become obsolete after the distribution of expropriated ¢iftlik 


53. Around 1776 a group of 500 workers had attempted to open the closed aqueduct 
discovering “the ancient entrance of the aqueduct consisting of two large doors built of 
stone”, as above. 

54. “At Kopais there exist underground channels but they have unfortunately been 
closed” as in 50. 

55. However, after the liberation “out of the three regions of Fthiotis, Evia, Attiki where 
large holdings exist, these were sold by the first owners, Ottomans, to Greeks who attempted 
to drain them and cultivate the land". I. Soutsos, «Ex@eoig nepi trig avartóğenç tov otko- 
vopiKóv mpayyatov ev EAAGSt und tov 1833 péxpi tov 1860», Aeon paper, Vol. KI” of 11. 
Marz 1861, Nos 1972/74. 

56, Sp. Asthrachas as above, 
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land was made possible through community initiative. In the area of the Kastri 
and Plasia villages in Thessaly, large stones were discovered suggesting that 
a flood-prevention system had been constructed to prevent the flooding of 
the Karla lake into surrounding fields. In the Plasia area, W. W. Leake"? 
discovered an ancient inscription mentioning the construction of a flood 
prevention dam. 


4.2. Contemporary practical applications 


‚Around 1956, drainage work started in the Karla lake which, on its 
completion, made possible the use of a large number of acres for cultivation. 
' As we have seen, K.D.K. was fully aware of the situation. On his 
suggestion, the publication of Law 6027/1933, amending existing legislation, 
authorized the communities (articles I, 274, 377) to undertake, subject to 
certain conditions, projects necessary for the improvement and promotion of 
agricultural production and cattle-breeding. This law was put into practice 
-on 20/2/1933, when a written contract was drawn up by owners and sharers 
in the community of Fiki at Trikala Thessaly. In this contract they shared the 
responsibility to undertake a drainage project for the utilization of all the farms 
remaining idle. 

The agreement was based on the general clauses of Greek popular Law- 
autonomy, solidarity, good faith, and arbitration-functioning on the basis of 
the traditional community representation system. The contracting parties 
:agreed to undertake the construction of the drainage system themselves and 
to raise the necessary funds by imposing a compulsory annual contribution 
by all inhabitants of one oke of wheat per acre (I oke— 1282 gr.). A five-member 
committee was elected yearly and was authorized: 1, to monitor the construction 
-of the drainage works on the basis of a programme providing for the alloca- 
tion of work by the drawing of lots. 2. To borrow on behalf of the community 
from financial institutions in accordance with the decision of a two-thirds 
majority of the interested parties. 3. To keep official income-expenditure 
:accounts and to report back in the month of July every year; in cases of 
incompetence or misappropriation it could be replaced after a decision passed 
by a two-thirds majority. 4. To ask for the assistance of the police, administra- 
tive and legal authorities in the marking out of the works and the collection 
-of the compulsory contribution from defauting members of the community. 


57. Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 4, London (1839) pp. 247, 490° G. Kordatos, Iovegla 
ns exapylac Bélou xai Ayıds, 1960, pp. 527-530. 
58. K. D. Karavidas, T’eworxovoula xai Koworioudg as above. Also P. Yannakopoulos, 
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I have presented a detailed account of the case of the Fiki community 
because it represents one of the many examples of land reclamation schemes 
undertaken under the inspired guidance of K.D.K. 

In his archives there are another forty detailed reports of space-manage- 
ment projects which in most cases were undertaken under different geoeconomic 
conditions. The importance of these projects for the restructuring of the rural 
economy is evident. Their publication is called for, and one could begin with 
the report on Almyros in Magnesia whose importance I recently had the 
opportunity to appreciate while studying Karavidas’ archives. 


5. THE CONCEPTUAL MEANING OF COMMUNAL LAWS 


After this journey through tıme and space, it is time to return to the 
starting point in order to answer the question posed at the outset: What is 
the meaning of the iura fundi or, as we have seen, of the Community Laws? 

Community Laws are the rules mainly of Greek popular Law, but 
occasionally of Greek official (Solon, Isaurian) Law, which in the course of 
time have reconciled the competition between the group and the individual, 
bringing about a co-operation based, as we have seen, on tried and tested 
empirical values. 

If we had to give a definition of Community Laws we would suggest the 
following: 

Community Laws are the sum of natural rights and binding obligations 
dictated by the collective biological needs of the community members. These 
form the legal framework for economic development, independent productive 
activity, together with the related state agency, directly dependent on the 
geoeconomic conditions of the environment and on the requirements of the 
market-place®®. 

The place where this is manifested is the community, an economic unit 
of mixed form whose Laws-through dialectical process elements, arising from 
the domains of Public Law, common ownership and community sovereignty— 
are incorporated in Private Law, transforming conflicting elements of the 
different legal codes involved into positive advantages. In their most representa- 
tive form they arise, as K.D.K. showed, as the collection of community 


Ayoorıxr) Nouobecla, Athens (1984), p. 668 on the codification of Legal Statutes on drained 
land. 

59. The definition of Karavidas is more specialized. See p. 152 of his T’eworxoroula xa 
Kowoviuóc as above, 
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processes, usually functioning latently under a variety of management systems 
of local or central authorities (tsiflikas, foreign occupation). These rules ensure 
the construction and maintenance of space-management projects. These 
projects and their promotion are a prerequisite for the unimpeded management 
of the productive work of the community because of “the volcanic nature of 
Greece’s geographical positions area so often subject to earthquakes and 
floods” as Karavidas points out. On, the same level of importance as the 
necessity for continuous management and maintenance of land-reclamation 
schemes, we find K.D.K.’s crucial proposal for the creation of Community 
Savings Banks. 

These two solid foundations form the basis for a realisation of the general 
principle of autarky as is quite rightly advocated by Nikos Mouzelis®® who 
writes, “The peasant family is self-sufficient to a degree that allows it to function 
without ever having to come into contact with the market. When conditions 
are favourable it enters the monetary system from a position of strength vis-a- 
vis its ability to offer to the market more products than it needs to acquire 
from it”. 

These processes are more fully expressed within the framework of a free 
community where they are combined with a variety of development forms, 
such as industrialization, the manufacturing sector and world trade, thereby 
creating a fruitful pluralist synthesis. K.D.K. succeeded in revealing and 
reviving these rules of Popular Law which, as we have observed, existed in 
a latent form in the origins of official State Law. His achievement may be 
attributed to his method of comparative research, as has been pointed out by 
Yangos Pesmatzoglou and Nikos Mouzelis in their introductions to “Agrotika”. 

In addition to comparative research, K.D.K. used the principles and 
methods of human geography and geoeconomy inherent in popular Law thus 
being able to incorporate the individual organically in the framework of the 
group whilst ensuring their functional co-existencefl. 

As mentioned earlier, K.D.K. took the initiative of starting around forty 
land reclamation schemes under community responsibility, thereby putting 
the community back in control of its destiny. He also established the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Greece as an auxiliary funding agency, attempting, with a 
good deal of success, to transform it into a tool of cooperation between the 


60. In his Introduction to Karavidas’ Aygotixd, p. X. 
61. The pioneer in human geography is Hippocrates who registered his conclusions in 
his work «repi avéuov xai võátov» using as K.D.K. did, the method of observation on 
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Centralised State and local authorities in the period 1930 to 1950, in a way 
that would secure the consolidation of community activities regardless of 
government changes and of policies designed to mislead the people. 

The recent 1065/1980 Law which we examined earlier, makes the opera- 
tion of community institutions—most important of which is the continuous 
improvement of land—dependent on the decision of an appointed Prefect, 
who, unlike a specialized agency like the Agricultural Bank, is unsuitable 
for securing the structural cooperation of the community with the Central’ 
State. 

Instead of such fluctuating State policies, K.D.K. attempted to raise the 
principle of land improvement to the level at which it had been in the boom 
periods of communalism, that is, to a permanent place in the Constitution. 
In this way, the inherent institutions would function within the framework of 
a Communalist State free from the dangerous experimentations of govern- 
ment, serving therefore as a point of reference for any orientation taken by 
the state. 

By linking the community to a wide-ranging scientific organisation like 
the Agricultural Bank, K.D.K. attempted to make modern technology acces- 
sible to the community mechanisms. 

K.D.K.’s efforts were undermined by the social developments after the 
civil war. As mentioned above, out of the forty detailed reports relating to 
the space-management projects undertaken, only one has been published??. 
The publication of a large number of the remaining ones would provide the 
opportunity to promote the importance of his lively endeavour and to stimu- 
late a serious interest in all of us. 

Related to our theme is the report from the conference of the Greek 
Society for land resources presented by Kostas Kalligas in the “Kathimerini” 
newspaper of 3/4 February 1985. The report informs us of the dangers to our 
life from the loss of 40.000 acres of land every two years caused by the pollution 
of water resources and tbe shrinking of our woodland as a result of forest 
fires. It is imperative that we realize that K.D.K. made a timely reference to 
the dangers arising from the lack of an appropriate agricultural policy for 
Greece coordinated with the community sector; he was, at that time, criticized 
for his insistence in this matter. It is a pity that he is not still with us to wit- 
ness the fascinating relevance of his views today. 


62. Included in Tewoixovoula xa: Koiworicuóc also see K. D. Keravidas, Ta nahad 
paxod xará xowdrnta eyyeofPeltiatixd épya tno A.T.E. (Agrarian Pank of Greece) xa; 
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Recently, the French Agriculture Minister Michel Rocard, in an interview 
published in the Nouvel Observateur®, suggested policy-options similar to 
those advocated by K.D.K. half a century ago. He pointed out that the under- 
estimation of Agriculture is a classic mistake of state policy and that the rational 
development of economies, especially of poor ones, is slowed down when the 
State places greater emphasis on the manufacturing sector than on agriculture. 


6. COVERT SURVIVAL OF THE AGRICULTURAL-COMMUNAL LEGAL SYSTEM 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF STATE POLICY 


The above research shows the existence of a primary peculiar legal system 
—the agrarian-community—which, despite the disastrous repercussions of 
foreign occupation“, survives in an often latent or covert manner within the 
framework of official State Law, thanks to the stable principles constituting 
it. 

Moreover it shows that parallel with the four basic forms of association 
on which the Modern Greek reality has been structured®, there exists the 
peasant or agrarian association®, This association while providing the other 
group forms with human resources, was never appreciated as much as it should 
have been, as an autonomous and independent entity. 

The basic “agrarian” characteristics of this legal system were stressed 
by K.D.K. from the point of view of a “Communalist Society”. He placed 
them within the Modern Greek cultural reality, thus facilitating the preserva- 
tion, continuation and renewal of the indigenous tradition. In the final analysis, 
as is evident from the material presented: the model proposed constitutes a 
codification of age-old experience, by combining tradition and change. Its 
objective is to incorporate the human species organically in its natural environ- 
ment-space and the constant rules: the Law, which had to be institutionalized 
in Greek Popular Law through its long course in a process which is often 
covert, due to the hostility of the official state Law. 

These then are the main points which attract the attention of all those 


63. For a Greek translation, see the 15.11.84 issue of the Economicos Tachidromos 
magazine pp. 25-26. 

64. A fuller development of the issue is in N. Pantazopoulos, Eicayoyf ei; tye Eruorh- 
uny vov Aixatov, Athens (1976) and To dıd tno Enavacrdoews tov 1821 0sosucOép Al- 
xatoy xai os 'EAAnves Nojuxol, Thessaloniki (1971). 

65. EAMjvov» Zvocœouaraes xará vr» Tovoxoxgarlar as above. 

66. N. Pantazopoulos, llagaóoc:axol aygorıxol sopol ve Óoxiuacía. H neolntoon 
ins Geooallag, in AX&Eav6poe Ilanavacraotou, IloAtruno, Adtıva 1987, pp. 193-254, 
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who feel suffocated by an ever-increasing closing-in of the external cultural 
environment, which serves to alienate us from our indigenous roots. We should, 
therefore, take a closer look at K.D.K.’s work so that we may wise both colle- 
ctively and individually benefit from his intelligent suggestions and pra- 
ctical achievements. 


7. CONCLUSION 


After the above analysis, we should ask if it is possible for the community 
to function organically today, as an independent economic unit along the lines 
suggested by Karavidas. 

In recent years, the process of the industrialisation of production has led, 
at an ever-increasing rate, to the demise of traditional production processes 
associated with the closed economic system of the community upon which, 
to a great extent, Karavidas based his attempts at reform. The coherence of 
the community cell as regards human potential has been broken and the capital 
of its members has been, in many cases, channelled into investments in the 
urban areas in an attempt to secure better and safer living standards. 

Moreover, the initially slow, but constantly accelerating rate of industriali- 
sation of social life has been an additional reason for the breakdown of com- 
munities as independent economic units. Whereas the members of the com- 
munity flowed outwards, have gone abroad, the refuse of Western civilization 
has penetrated the community nucleus and thus weakened it. So, Karavidas’ 
attempt to renew the community tradition and transform it into a contemporary 
entity is of great theoretical and practical value. 

According to Karavidas, the economic dependence of Greece on foreign 
powers calls for an organisation of its geoeconomy along the lines of a “multi- 
form” system as he calls it. It would be brought in such a way that the “hidden 
and idle space” of the rural areas could be utilized and the labour force mobi- 
lised in fields outside its agricultural specialization, such as cattle-breeding, 
handicraft, fishing, trade and shipping, thus achieving the greatest possible 
amount of collective autarky. 

K.D.K., then, maintains that this would put an end to the desertion of 
the rural villages (kefalochoria) and to the process of decay of the agrarian 
nuclei. | 

The geographical complexity of Greece requires a specialized and inde- 
pendent solution to the problems of each area in a manner that stresses flexibi- 
lity and adaptability. This process, however, cannot be achieved without the 
active cooperation of the community ‘within which, based on age-old expe- 
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rience, the organic institutional framework was formed. This institutional 
framework would be designed for, on the one hand, its development as a 
regional economic unit and, on the other, to achieve structural incorporation 
into the wider social framework. 

The passage of time and the present international climate open up new 
possibilities for a restructuring and incorporation of the communities, as 
autonomous economic and cultural units, into the framework of not only 
the Nation-State but also of the E.C. The gradual loss of power by the 
autonomous and independent community sector, which we examined earlier, 
has been followed by an increased concentration of executive and economic 
powers in the hands of a faceless centralized State. The independent multi- 
faced community system has been replaced by an arbitrary centralized, conven- 
tional State policy. Following and independent of the socio-political outlook 
of the State, left or right, state policy is characterised here, as is the case else- 
where, by a tendency for authoritarian interventionism, developing under 
cover of socialist or liberal planning directed against the cultural autonomy 
of the constituent social groups. We observe, moreover, a cynical disregard 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as regards internationally 
recognized “societies” and “communities”. 

The increasing mechanisation of everyday life is intensified by the mass 
media in such a way that independent individual and collective choices are 
restricted. There should be no doubt that this process will inevitably lead to 
an impasse which could bring about the dissolution of the traditional way of 
life and the total alienation of our individuality. Under the pressures of the 
social mission of the State, our individual rights are being diminished and are 
losing their dynamism as they are subordinated by the intervention of the 
State, which is never slow to interfere with our private lives, demanding to 
play a deading role even in our existential demands. In such circumstances 
the search for a third road out of the statist ideology and alien culture, which 
seek to solve our problems with arbitrary indigenous and foreign measures, 
demands a fundamental revision of the relationship between State power and 
the collective autonomy of the members of society?". 

These are, I believe, the main reasons for which the interest nowadays of 
a great part of the new generation of social scientists is increasingly turning 
to K.D.K.'s work which stems from a sincere lovefor ordinary human beings 


67. Introduction of B. Karapostolis to K, D. Karavidas’ P'evoixovoula xai Koworioud; 
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and their environment. Time has not only failed to reduce the relevance of his 
work but shown that the need to plan a more human way of life is dictated 
by the impasses created by State intervention in our everyday life and calls 
for a restructuring and renewal of Modern Greek cultural reality, based on 
tried and tested indigenous models. 


HELEN PHILON 


THESSALONIKI, ANDALUSIA AND THE GOLDEN HORDE* 


Thessaloniki, the second city of the Byzantine empire, was the stage for 
the dramatic socio-political and spiritual events that shook the empire during 
the middle and second half of the 14th century. The former weakened the hold 
of the central government of Constantinople over this regional capital, which 
gained greater autonomy?. The latter were instrumental in re-affirming Byzan- 
tine spiritual leadership amongst its co-religionists in Russia and the Slavic 
lands on a supranational level, while also ensuring the survival of orthodoxy 
and the church, after the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans in 14533, 

In 1342, the ZeaJots’ revolt broke out in Thessaloniki in support of the 
legitimate ruler John Palaeologus and against John Cantacuzenus who pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 1341. On the surface, it appeared that this was a 
political revolt. In reality this bloody episode expressed the anger and frustra- 
tion of the uprooted and improverished peasantry, artisans, sailors and mer- 
chants towards a divided Empire unable to protect them against foreign 
economic dependence, constant raids by Turks and Slavs as well as civil 
wars?. Yet another dimension was given to the civil war, for at precisely this 
time the Hesychast movement came into conflict with the church and the 
Patriarch John Calecas*. 

The Hesychast doctrine was first endorsed in 1341 and in two subsequent 
councils, in 1347 and 1351, while its most eloquent apologist Gregory Palamas 
was elected metropolitan of Thessaloniki in 1347; his entry to the city was, 


* ] would like to thank Mrs. Mavropoulou-Tsioumi for pointing these objects to me; 
I would also like to thank Professor Carswell for his advice and for the lovely photographs 
of the pieces, as well as Prof. R. Browning for his enlightened remarks. 

1. Dennis, pp. 52-56; Vacalopoulos, p. 50ff; Ostrogorsky, pp. 518-519; Vasiliev, I, 
p. 679. 

2. Ostrogorsky, p. 522; Vasiliev, II, p. 665ff; Meyendorff, Rise, p. 96. 

3. Browning, pp. 170-171; Vasiliev, II, pp. 659-60, 664 and pp. 682-685; Vacalopoulos, 
pp. 56-61; Dennis, pp. 53-54; Tafrali, pp. 107-108; Ševčenko, “Zealot”, pp. 603-617. 

4. Ostrogorsky, p. 514; Dennis, p. 54; Vasiliev, II, pp. 665-670; Browning, p. 171; 
Meyendorff, Rise, p. 96ff. 
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however, barred up until the end of the Zealots’ revolt in 13495. 

Despite the prevailing unsettling social and political conditions Thessalo- 
niki experienced during the 14th century its artistic and intellectual Golden 
Age, and was able to maintain its important role as a commercial centre, at 
least up until its first temporary capture by the Ottomans in 1387°. Evidence 
for this artistic and cultural flowering is seen in the numerous religious founda- 
tions that mushroomed there’. Amongst these, is the Vlatadon monastery, 
situated on the northern side of Thessaloniki, near the place where the western 
and eastern city walls of the Byzantine period converge, and beside the southern 
tower of its Acropolis’. The church of this monastic establishment is dedicated 
to the Transfiguration of the Saviour and Christ Pantocrator, and bears on 
its southern facade three fragmentary ceramic vessels used as architectural 
ornaments (figs. 1, 2, 3)?. These were identified by Xyngopoulos as Persian 
13th century and by Stogioglou as simply Byzantine!?, It is these vessels we 
propose to discuss here, and revise their attribution, and chronology. More- 
over, the very existence of these objects on a Greek Orthodox foundation raises 
problems of a different nature pertaining to the pouitical, cultural and commer- 
cial relations between the Byzantines and their neighbours. To these questions, 
however, we will turn after an examination of the church’s history and its 
date. 


5. Meyendorff, Rise, p. 98; Meyendorff, Spirituality, pp. 86-106; Dennis, p. 54. 

6. Vacalopoulos, p. 50; Tafrali, pp. 117-129; Dennis, p. 57; Dimitriadis, p. 15. The city 
was first taken by Murad I, for a short while then again by Bäyazid Yildirim in 1391. In 
1403 the city was freed by Manuel Paleologus and then ceded to the Venetians in 1423. On 
March the 29th 1430 the city came under Ottoman rule. 

7. Xyngopoulos, Téocages, pp. 49-62; see also Krautheimer, pp. 300-303; and Djurié, 
p. 180 regarding the upsurge of building activities in Thessaloniki during the 14th century 
and the influence of local Palaeologan art on slavic lands. 

8. Stogioglou, pp. 23-24. Dimitriadis, p. 265; the monastery was founded in the Asoma- 
ton, "Acmudeov, neighbourhood. 

9. Stogioglou, p. 26 dedicated to «AeonStov Xotfipoc Xpiorob rod IIavcokpütopog»; 
Theocharidis, p. 20 was the first who identified the monastery's original name as «Movi 
100 Kupfov xai Geod kal Ewrfipos fu&v 'Incod Xpiorod rod Ilavrokpéropoc». During 
the Ottoman period this monastery was known as Cavus Manastir, probably a reference 
to the first governor of Thessaloniki, after the final capture of the city by the Ottomans in 
1430. Sungur Çavuş Bey might have used the monastery as his residence for a short time 
before returning it to the monks. The name Çavuş Manastir is first encountered in 1544, 
seo Stogioglou, pp. 69-80. 

10. Xyngopoulos, p. 58, PL A4; Stogioglou, p. 88, fig. 52. 
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The Church 


The church is situated in the middle of the monastic complex and is of 
cross-in-square plan, surmounted by a dome and surrounded on three sides 
by a low narthex. Parallels for its architectural plan can be found in many 
local 14th century religious foundations. Xyngopoulos on stylistic grounds, 
dated this church to sometime between 1320 and 1350, and identified two later 
additions. To 1801, he attributed the enlargements on the northern and 
western sides of the church, and to 1907, he assigned the porticoed arcade on 
its southern side. Recent restoration work has revealed a more complex 
history. Though the 19th and 20th century additions were confirmed, the 
building techniques characterising. the enlargements suggested dates in the 
15th or 16th centuries!?, Moreover, the inside of the church was modified 
towards the last quarter of the 14th century and it is to this period that the 
frescoes decorating its walls have been credited as well as the newly uncovered 
painting of Gregory Palamas!?. According to this report, the lower parts of 
the walls of the main church, as well as the northeastern chapel and part of 
the southern wall, where our three fragments were embedded, belong to an 
earlier date. That the lower parts of the walls inside the church are earlier 
is further attested by the dendrochronological investigations on the church’s 
timber which showed that the earliest wood dates from 1304, though one can 
assume that the wood could have been used later!®. Whatever the case, the 
architectural evidence seems to point to two construction periods during the 
14th century: a late 14th century date and an earlier one. 

The Vlatadon monastery is first mentioned by the Russian traveler Igna- 
tius of Smolensk who visited it in 139519. A second reference to the*...ceBacpiav 
poviv x&v BAatddov...” can be found in a document belonging to 1421 in 
the Dionysiou monastery of Mt. Athos’’. Mention of this monastery is also 
made in a sigillium of Patriarch Hieremias II dated 1580, where we learn that 
the Patriarch Nilos, a fervent admirer of Gregory: Palamas, richly- endowed 
this monastic establishment during his term of office, between 1379-and 1388 


11. Xyngopoulos, p. 56ff. 
12. Mavropoulou-Tsioumi and Theodoridis, p. 100. 
- 13. -Mavropoulou-Tsioumi and Theodoridis, pp. 100-101. 
14. Mavropoulou-Tsioumi and Theodoridis, p. 101. 
15. Kuniholm and Striker, p. 419. 
16. Khitrovo, p. 147; ee pp. 370-371; Xyngopoulos, p. 49; Theocharidis p. 
17. 
17. Theocharidis, p. 17. 
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and probably not after 1387, at which date the city fell to the Ottomans. 
Though this sigillium clearly implies that the monastery was already in existence 
by the last quarter of the 14th century, yet it fails to inform us as to its founding 
date; nor why it was known as Vlatadon, an appelation that is obviously related 
to the inscription that can be seen on the church’s western facade. This inscript- 
ion is dated 1801, and on it we read that the church was founded by “...Kpn- 
r@v br’ dvdpOv BAatéwv 16v ktytópov...”!9. The name Vlat(t)as or Viat(t)is, 
usually associated with the makers or merchants of Vlatia textiles, a silk por- 
phyry fabric, was a well known first and family name in Crete during the 14th 
century??, The reason this monastery became known as Vlatadon, has been 
recently explained by Theocharidis. 

Relying on ecclesiastical sources and related documents, Theocharidis 
was able to demonstrate that the Vlateon men mentioned as the founders on 
the inscription are no others than the brothers Dorotheos and Markos Vlatis, 
staunch supporters of the Hesychast doctrine and disciples of Gregory 
Palamas®!. According to Theocharidis, Dorotheos and Markos Vlatis founded 
the church and probably its surrounding monastery, before Dorotheos was 
elected metropolitan of Thessaloniki from 1371-1379, and after the final 
victory of the Hesychast movement in 135122. Stogioglou endorsed Theocha- 
ridis’ general chronological attribution but proposed a more precise date for 
this church. He argued, on circumstantial evidence, that this monastic establish- 
ment was founded in 1355. The reasons that prompted him to adopt this date 
are based on the close relationships that existed between Gregory Palamas, 
archibishop of Thessaloniki, the Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, and Anna 
Palaeologina with Dorotheos Vlatis, as well as the concurrence of certain 
events during this year?. Whether 1355 or sometime between 1351 and 1371, 


18. Migne, vol. 151, col. 655-678; Theocbaridis, p. 18; Mystakidis, p. 369; Xyngopoulos, 
p. 49. 

19. Xyngopoulos, pp. 49-51; Stogioglou, pp. 56 and 82. 

20. Theocharidis, p. 19; Stogioglou, pp. 60-61; see also Cange, vol. I, p. 206 for PAdrıov 
a textile fabric. 

21. Theocharidis, pp. 9-17. 

22. Theocharidis, pp. 24-26; Dimitriadis, p. 265. 

23. Stogioglou, pp. 62-65. He argues that in 1355 Palamas returned to Thessaloniki 
after a short stay in Constantinople where he intervened in the quarrel between John V and 
Cantacuzenus; At his return be found Anna Palaeologina busy with the repairs of the city 
walls and the opening of a new gate that still bears her name, near the place where the mona- 
stery is situated. Dorotheos, then a prominent spiritual figure and a friend of Palamas and 
Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, asked their permission to found the monastery and Anna 
nz gave her support. 
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it is obvious that Stogioglou does not differ from Theocharidis’ general 
chronological framework. Thus, it would appear that the written evidence 
strongly supports a date in the third quarter of the 14th century, for the 
establishment of this church and perhaps for its surrounding building complex. 
Yet all the surviving buildings that surround the church seem to belong to 
the post Byzantins era, as does the small chapel dedicated to St. Gregory 
Palamas*, 

Gregory Palamas died in Thessaloniki in 1359 and was canonized by the 
Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, his old friend and supporter, in 1368%. It is 
indeed appropriate that the first ever recorded representation of St. Gregory 
Palamas should occur amongst the frescoes adorning the interior of the 
Vlatadon church, the founders of which were so closely associated with the 
Hesychast movement and with Palamas himself. The presence of this fresco 
might also imply that the alterations that were recently identified as belonging 
to the second building period should post date Palamas’ canonisation. 

To summarise, the church’s architectural history as recently unraveled, 
together with the ecclesiastical documents point to the following: firstly, that 
the second building period is most probably not earlier than 1368 and not 
later than 1387, the date at which the Ottomans first captured the city. These 
modifications could well be attıibuted to Patriarch Nilos, who is known to 
have richly endowed the monastery during his term of office from 1380 to 
1388. Secondly, as regards the earlier or first building period, we know that 
according to the dendrochronological investigations it cannot be before 1304 
and presumably not after 1368. According to Xyngopoulos, the church belongs 
to the period 1320 to 1350, while Theocharidis on strong and plausible evidence 
supported a date between 1351 and 1371, or 1355 if we espouse Stogioglou’s 
more precise chronology. One hopes that the ceramics that are embedded on 
the church’s original southern facade might further elucidate this problem. 


The Ceramics 


Hidden within an arched recess, between the south-easterly window and 
the door situated on the southern facade, is a fragmentary bowl framed by 
bricks belonging to the church’s original structure (fig. 1). The bowl is covered 
in a clear glaze and decorated in lustre and underglaze blue painting. Its 
surface is divided into diamond-shaped panels by interlaced bands in thick 


24. Stogioglou, p. 50. 
25. Meyendorff, Spirituality, p. 106; Meyendorff, Rise, p. 124. 
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blue strokes, containing alternately foliations composed of addorsed half 
palmettes forming a trefoil in reserve on a lustre ground, and a lustre dot 
surrounded by squiggly spirals painted in lustre. Parallels for the colour 
scheme, designs, and the division of the vessel’s surface into geometric configu- 
rations can be found amongst Spanish lustre painted ceramics usually attribu- 
ted to Valencia-Manises, circa 140099. The origins of these patterns can how- 
ever be traced to earlier traditions. 

Lustre dots out of which spring lines on either a plain or spiraling ground 
are attested on late 13th-early 14th century Andalusian examples, as well as 
on others belonging to the late 14th”. Trefoils, formed out of affronted half 
palmettes are depicted on the Alhambran vases of the late 14th century, a8 is 
the geometric interlace and the use of blue painting in conjunction with lustre®. 
The motifs, therefore, that decorate the Vlatadon bowl would seem to combine 
earlier and later Andalusian traditions suggesting dates not later than the late 
14th century for our Valencian bowl. The attribution of the vessels with related 
motifs to Valencia and to the late 14th at the earliest does not rest on any 
stratigraphic evidence or on dated pieces but rather on stylistic analogies that 
can be established between these and their forerunners from Malaga??. 

The date at which Valencia or Manises started producing lustre painted 
vessels is debatable. According to Lane by 1414 production had already started, 
while Kühnel in his chronology of Moorish pottery from Spain dates the 
earliest Valencian type to the late 14th century and stresses its indebtedness 
to the more ancient centre of Malaga®°. Frothingham was also drawn to similar 
conclusions. In her book, Lustreware of Spain, she stated that during the 14th 
century Valencians imported Malagan wares which they also copied?!. “Obra 
de Manizes” are first mentioned in documents dating from 1342, and by 1362 
the potters of Manisa had become so skilful in the art of lustre painting that 
they were summoned to work abroad??. Whether however these documents 


26. Klihnel, Maurische, pp. 132, 134; Frothingham, fig. 50. See also Düsseldorf, fig. 
472, for similar designs. 

27. Frothingham, figs. 12 and 24. 

28. Frothingham, fig. 29; Similarly shaped trefoils are also attested at the Alhambra 
Palace, Crespi, p. 232. 

29. Frothingham, p. 83ff. 

30. Lane, “Hispano-Moresque”, pp. 251-252; Kühnel, “Daten”, pp. 175-176. 

31. Frothingham, p. 74 she says “At Manises another Valencian town the potters learned 
to reproduce this Malaga ware so expertly that even contemporaries were puzzled as to the 
source of certain objects”, see also p. 83. 

32. Frothingham, pp. 77, 79 and 83. 
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refer to Justreware beside the lustre painted tiles that we know were produced 
there by 1372, it is difficult to say®. 

Another variety of lustre painted ceramics usually credited to Valencia, 
and recently to other centres as well, is represented by the Pula finds“. On 
these, patterns characterising Valencian wares have been treated in a much 
bolder and freer style. Lane compared these Pula finds to the Valencian tiles 
that decorate the dome of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception at 
Toledo, dated 142235. Frothingham, however, compared their designs to 
Andalusian lustreware and underglaze painted Paterna wares of the 13th 
century and suggested dates closer to the early Valencian ceramics®. Examples 
closely relating to the Pula pieces have been found built into the walls of Italian 
churches. Such a Pula type lustre painted vessel ornaments the walls of St. 
Maria Novella at Marti, in the Province of Pisa, a building credited to the 
14th century?". The Marti bacino is painted in lustre with panels outlined in 
underglaze blue painting, containing trefoils in reserve and bold lustre spots 
surrounded by squiggles, thus reminiscent of the patterns enlivening the surface 
of the Vlatadon bowl®. 

The evidence provided so far has shown that our bowl relates stylistically, 
chromatically and thematically, to pieces usually attributed to Manises or 
Valencia. Relations can also be established with the lustreware found at Pula, 
datable to the late 14th century, and displaying the fusion of lustreware patterns 
with others characterising the 13th century underglaze painted wares of Paterna. 
Documents mentioning objects made in Manises begin to appear from the 
second half of the 14th century onwards, though it is as yet undetermined 
whether these refer to lustre painted tiles solely or to vessels as well. It would 
therefore appear that the Vlatadon bowl dates from the late 14th century. 
Yet, its close stylistic associations with Malagan wares cannot altogether 
abrogate its attribution to an earlier period. This is further suggested by the 
vessel’s position within one of the arched recesses of the southern facade, 
believed to date from the third quarter of the 14th century, according to the 
documentary evidence. Unless, it replaced some earlier example that was 
damaged during the church's remodelling, datable to the last quarter of the 
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14th century and prior to the citys' first temporary capture by the Ottomans 
in 1387. Bafory however we come to any conclusions, we should first examine 
the two other vessels, decorating the south-easterly and south-westerly extremi- 
ties of the southern wall and, like the Spanish bowl, framed on four sides by 
the original rectangular bricks. 

Both these fragmentary bowls are of curvilinear shape and thrown in 
a very fine, gritty and sandy white paste that is concealed by a thin grey engobe 
(figs. 2, 3). The designs are outlined in a fine greenish-black line and stand in 
perceprible relief thanks to the application of a rather thick white slip, so that 
they appear to float under the luminous, transparent clear glaze that evenly 
covers the vessel's surface. Apart from greenish-black, blue and turquoise- 
blue colours are used to further enhance the decorative effect. 

Xyngopoulos, as mentioned earlier, identified these bowls as 13th century 
Persian, an attribution that is justifiable as similarities between the Vlatadon 
bowls and Persian underglaze painted wares of the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries can be established. The relief rendering of the designs, the grey slip, 
blue highlights and black outlines are attested not only in Iran but also in 
Egypt, as are certain motifs??. The differences, however, between our bowls 
and those others made in Iran and Egypt or Syria, are, perhaps, more telling. 
The potting of the Persian vessels, usually attributed to Sultanabad, though 
neither wasters or kilns have as yet been uncovered, is thick and clumsy. and 
the body material is of a buff tinge and coarse*°, The glaze is thick and glassy 
and the congested designs that can be perceived through a subtle gradation 
of darker and lighter tones, lack the clarity and boldness of execution characteri- 
sing the Viatadon vessels. Those of Egyptian or Syrian provenience, also dis- 
play a murky clear, greenish glaze and their pastes are coarser and of a 
yellowish-white colour*!. The patterns are scattered on the surface and the 
black and blue palette has been enriched by the use of red, albeit sparingly**. 
The structural and aesthetic differences just noted militate against the inclusion 
of the Vlatadon bowls in either group, suggesting a different origin for our 
objects. Indeed, parallels for these bowls can be found amongst the ceramic 
products of the Golden Horde Khanate. 


39, Lane, L.I.P., Pls. A, 1 and 11, and pp. 10-20. 

40. Lane, L.I.P., pp. 10-11; Féhérvari, p. 119ff; Grube, pp. 261-268. 

41. Lane, L.I.P., pp. 18-19; Bahgat-Massoul, p. 7, Pls. 6 and 7 and Pl. K, 82, 83. This 
type of ware was also made in Syria; see Poulsen, Nos. 745-750. As both the Syrian and 
Egyptian vessels of this type display the same designs and colourschemes we will refer to 
these in the present context, as simply Egyptian. 

42. Poulsen, Nos. 746, 760; Benaki Museum, Inv. Nos. 530, 1422. 
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The Golden Horde Mongols conquered an area stretching from the Black 
Sea to the east of the Aral Sea, and in the course of the second quarter of the 
13th century on, they established themselves as an independent state*. Their 
two capitals Saray Batu or Old Saray and Saray Berke or New Saray built 
on the Volga, were famous in the Middle Ages as great commercial centres, 
visited by European, Arab and Persian travelers and merchants. Saray Batu 
was founded by Batu-Khan (1224-1255) sometime before William of Rubruck’s 
visit in 1254, while its earliest minted coins date from 126614, Saray Berke is 
usually credited to Berke Khan (1255-1266), though the city appears to have 
become important only after Ózbeg Khan (1313-1341) who made it the capital 
of the state sometime between 1320 and 133055. New Saray under Ozbeg Khan 
and his successors prospered up to 1395 when the city was sacked by Tamer- 
lane and the capital reverted once more to Old Saray*. 

Excavations in both sites have revealed a wealth of material imported 
from China, Iran, Egypt or Syria, and probably Italy and Spain, as well as 
locally made products”. Amongst the local manufactures were ceramics, both 
vessels and tiles. Large quantities of the ware to which the Vlatadon bowls 
belong have been found in both Old and New Saray, at Bolgary and other 
sites. Characteristic shapes are survilinear bowls and dishes decorated with 
concentric bands framing a centrally placed design situated at the well; their 
reverses are usually decorated with a degenerate form of petal panels. Common 
are floral and epigraphic motifs, though birds also appear. 

Russian scholars when discussing Golden Horde finds, acknowledge the 
indebtedness of this civilization to its neighbours and enemies the Il-Khans 
of Iran, and in general to Persian culture“. A number of tiles found at Bolgary 
are inscribed in Persian, important testimony to the presence of Persian 
craftsmen in the lands of the Golden Horde*?. 

Egypt must also have inspired Golden Horde artists through presents 
to the Khans and the recurrent exchange of embassies?*, Egyptian products 


43. Grekov-Iakoubovski, pp. 54-57. 

44. Risch, p. 123; Spuler, pp. 265-270; Balodis, pp. 6-11. 

45. Balodis, p. 7; Spuler, p. 267. 

46. Balodis, p. 10; Spuler, p. 269. 

47. Balodis, pp. 14, 29; F&dorov-Davydov, figs. 102, 117; Grekov-Iakoubovski, pp. 64, 
89, 160, for the Genoese in the Crimea. 

48. Lane, L.I.P., pp. 13-15 and Pl. 5A, B; Fédorov-Davydov, p. 134, figs. 104, 107-113; 
see also Bulatov, p. 101; Matveyeva, figs. 2-3. 

49. Balodis, p. 75; Grekov-Iakoubovski, p. 88. 2 

50. Matveyeva, p. 221 fig. 3:3, 4, 6, 7; Fédorov-Davydov, fig. 102, for Persian ceramics. 

51. Bulatov, p. 104, No. 8 for Mamluk slip-ware; Fédorov-Davydov, fig. 117-for a Mam- 
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were also brought there as either merchandise, or as part of a merchant’s 
belongings®*. Nor should we perhaps spurn the view that the much finer wares 
of the Golden Horde Khanate perhaps influenced Persian and Egyptian 
ceramics through travelling craftsmen and trade. 

Regarding the dates at which the decorative modes characterising the 
Vlatadon vessels developed, we, unfortunately, have no secure chronological 
evidence. The excavations at Saray Berke and Saray Batu have not been very 
informative. The period of Old Saray’s prosperity seems to belong to the.carly 
14th century, and once again, towards the end of the 14th and early 15th 
centuries®. New Saray, as we know, was elevated to the role of a capital under 
Ozbeg Khan, and its first coins were minted in 1310, by the end of the 14th 
century New Saray's importance appears to have waned™, 

Ceramics belonging to the group under discussion have been ‘ands at 
both sites, but blue-and-white pottery of the late 14th and 15th centuries 
inspired by Chinese models has been discovered only at Old Saray. This 
might imply that with the demise of New Saray® the type of ware to which 
our vessels pertain were supplanted by the emergent Chinese blue-and-white 
imitations. Most pieces decorated with designs in relief first appear at sites 
associated with coins of Ozbeg Khan and his immediate successors. If these 
assumptions are correct, then they would seem to agree with the general 
chronological horizon of the Persian and especially of the Egyptian ceramics 
of this type, while also pointing to the universality of this ware in the Near 
and Middle East. 

In Iran, a thick white slip was employed to render inscriptions on the 
reverse of bowls as early as the late 13th century, as can be seen from a stemmed 
bowl dated 674/1276%. Overall relief motifs, however, enliven the surface of 
vessels that are usually attributable to the first half of the 14th century, though 
firm chronological data are altogether lacking. 

In Egypt ceramics displaying the same decorative techniques emerge 
between 1317 and 1343. This we can suggest, for on pieces belonging to the 


luk underglaze painted bottle; Grekov-Iakoubovski, p. 160 for Mamluk samdan. On pp. 92 
and 155 relations with Egypt and the marriage of Ózbeg Khans' daughter, with al Malik an- 
Näsir ad-Din Muhammad, are referred to. 

52. Grekov-Iakoubovski, pp. 78-81 and p. 84 commercial and artistic contacts. 

53. Balodis, p. 44. 
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55. Balodis, pp. 14, 19, 33, 38, 76. 
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57. Lane, L.1.P., p. 10ff; Reitlinger, pp. 27-29. 
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early decades of the 14th century no relief designs have so far been recorded 
while on examples inscribed “made in the year forty-four” or “made in the 
year forty-five”, which according to Lane refers to 744 or 745 H/AD 13434, 
the characteristic arrow-shaped leaves so typical of the vessels with relief 
decorations are present®. It would, therefore, appear that at least in Egypt 
these wares date from the second quarter of the 14th or circa the middle of 
this century. 

To evaluate these considerations, we must now turn to the bowls of the 
Vlatadon church and discuss the motifs that adorn them. 

On the fragment situated on the south-eastern side of the southern facade, 
we notice some of the most favoured motifs of Golden Horde ceramicists. 
Its rim is decorated with a row of blue dots and below the rim, a band embel- 
lished with a repeating single word inscription, is written in a cursive script 
(fig. 2). A fine greenish-black line delineates the letters in relief—the verticals 
of which point towards the centre of the bowl rather than the rim—and on 
each, two and occasionally one large blue dot is affixed. Closely following 
the contours of the letters and those of the other motifs, are tiny black dots. 
Five six-petalled rosettes or wheel-patterns outlined in a fine greenish-black 
line embellish the cavetto and encircle a similar motif occupying the well. 
The rosettes are framed by a white circular band, while on each petal or wheel- 
segment a dot has been lodged. Four of the interstices of the cavetto are 
decorated with arrow-shaped leaves and circles with a dot while the fifth 
displays a trefoil resting on a reclining almond-shaped leaf. Parallels for the 
calligraphic, floral and secondary patterns can be found on numerous ceramics 
unearthed at Saray Batu and Saray Berke??, while the arrowshaped leaf is 
well in evidence on Syro-Egyptian vessels dated: in the year 44 or 45 (fig. 4). 

The second bowl is technically and decoratively similar to that just 
described, but its design is different and perhaps, more unusual. Well attested 
on-Golden Horde ceramic products is a grid-pattern painted in blue, inter- 
spersed with circles with a turquoise dot, that adorns the narrow band below 
the rim, as are the obliquely placed leaves decorating the third band close to 
the well®°, The motif embellishing the middle band of the cavetto and consisting 


58. Scerrato, pp. 48-49 and fig. 49 for a piece belonging to the earliest type and iscribed 
with the date 717/1317-8, where no designs in relief are recorded; see Lane, L.I.P., p. 18 for 
examples dated 744 or 745/1343-5; Baghat-Massoul, PL XXXVIII; Bahgat, Pl. 126; Poulsen, 
p. 291. 

59. Fédorov-Davydov, figs. 109, 111, 112. 

60. Fédorov-Davydov, figs. 106, 107, 109. 
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of “polo-sticks” and quatrefoils is; however, rarer as is the theme decorating 
the round panel of the well which, does not appear to hâve been recorded in 
any of the publications accessible to me (fig. 3). 

Against a dotted ground move fish-like shapes with curving tails. The 
fish’s head bears a blue dot and is schematically rendered as an arrow-shape, 
and the same dot can be seen on its tail. The highly stylised rendering of this 
design makes its deciphering more difficult, yet the shape and movement of 
each form reveals its iconographic origin. Known as “fish-pond” ornament, 
this motif is quite common in Persian and Mamluk metal vessels, and on 
ceramics of the 13th, 14th and even 15th centuries®!. On these, we see fish 
with curving tails positioned one on top of the other, arranged in a radial 
scheme or circling a sun-symbol and often surrounded by others of their kind 
following a circular movement. Iconologically, this ornament symbolises the 
“Fountain of Life” or the “Fountain of the Sun” or of *Light"9*, When fish 
surround a central rosette or a sun symbol, it probably is a visual translation 
of the “Fountain of Sun or Light”, which, in turn, is associated with the sky, 
and by extension the universe. The bowl decorated with such motifs expresses 
these concepts in pictorial terms, for its shape represents the celestial sphere 
and the fish-pond ornament, the “Fountain of Life”®. This bowl may. well 
have been deliberately chosen, therefore, for the facade of a Christian church 
as the fish was also imbued with Christological significance“, 

The “polo-stick” and quatrefoil pattern decorating the middle band. of this 
second Vlatadon vessel is repeated in a more degenerate rendering on another 
bowl from Old Saray, decorated with radiating fern like sprays bearing leaves 
and six-petaled flowers*5. Recalling these are those embellishing a number of 
Persian underglaze painted vessels that are usually attributed to the 14th century 
but also on others datable to the 15th, Parallels for this spray can also be 
found on the so-called Miletus wares of the 15th century". The six-petalled 
flowers growing beside the wiry sprays on the just mentioned bowl from Saray 
Batu are not only recorded on Golden Horde vessels but also on others from 


61. Baer, p. 45, Pl. XII; Bahgat, Pl. 119; Lane, E.I.P., Pi. 74B; Melikian-Chirvani, p. 
186, fig. 83C; Allan, p. 98; Grube, p. 272, fig. 219 publishes a piece which he attributes to 
the 13th but might well be as late as the 15th century. 

G2. Baer, p. 27; Melikian-Chirvani, p. 21. 

63. Grube, p. 272; Melikian-Chirvani, pp. 21, 186, 203, 211; Baer, pp. 25-27. 
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Syria and Egypt and usually credited to the 14th century, as is the cross-hatched 
pattern in blue®, 

A waster from Saray-Batu is decorated with radiating twigs bearing six- 
petalled rosettes and a grid pattern in blue just below the rimf?. Closely 
resembling this in both its decorative scheme and designs is another from Egypt, 
clearly implying that the Saray bowl and its Egyptian relation can not be far 
removed in time’°, The date of the Egyptian vessel can be inferred thanks to 
the design of its reverse, decorated with shell-like scrolls which are in turn 
attested on the exterior of bowls embellished with motifs originating on Chinese 
15th century wares'!. 

The grid or cross-hatched pattern is not solely attested on 15th century 
wares but also on earlier examples as evidenced by a fragmentary example 
in Cairo dated “in the year 744”, that is A.D. 134472. Other pieces decorated 
with cross-hatched bands display on the reverse panels outlined by thick blue 
horizontal strokes containing fern like sprays, a design that embellishes the 
reverse of the famous Hama plate, the obverse of which copies 14th century 
blue-and-white Yuan design”. Thus at least in Egypt and probably Syria the 
grid-pattern, introduced sometime in the middle of the 14th century, continues 
in use well into the 15th. Whether the same is true for Golden Horde ceramics 
it is difficult to say as evidence is at present lacking. However the analogies 
we have been able to establish between Golden Horde and Mamluk ceramics 
clearly show that the close political and diplomatic relations these two king- 
doms entertained often resulted in the elaboration of related visual vocabula- 
ries. . j 

To conclude, the second bowl from the Vlatadon monastery can be related 
through its designs to other locally made ceramics as well as Mamluk ware. 
The “polo-stick” motif seen on the Vlatadon bowl must be earlier than its 
degenerate rendering attested on the Saray bowl decorated with fern like sprays 
and probably dating from the late 14th or early 15th century. Secondly, the 


68. Poulsen, fig. 746; Benaki Museum, Inv. Nos. 1424, 16817 are pieces associated with 
the group inscribed “made in the year 44”; For Golden Horde examples see Fédorov- 
Davydov, fig. 108, 111, 112. ; 
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70. Atl, p. 158, fig. 70. 

71. Benaki Museum, Inv. No. 1163. 

72. Bahgat-Massoul, Pl. XXXVIL 

73. Pope, PL 131 C and D. The same fern pattern occurs on another vessel from Hama. 
Its obverse is decorated with radiating pointed lobed panels in reserve containing similarly 
shaped panels filled with stylised leaf motifs. The grid pattern is used here as a filler, 
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fish-pond ornament embellishing its well can find parallels on 13th and 14th 
centuries wares from Egypt, Syria and Iran, while the grid pattern embellishing 
its rim is recorded on other Golden Horde ceramics as well as Egyptian wares, 
the latter dating from circa the middle of the 14th century onwards. Thus the 
decorative motifs seen on this bowl suggest dates in the middle of the 14th 
century for this example and probably for the other bowl situated on the south- 
eastern side of the facade. This chronological attribution does not contradict 
the archaeological evidence from the Golden Horde sites where these ceramics 
are attested with coins of Özbeg Khan and his immediate successors?*. More- 
over, the evidence provided by the Egyptian vessels, where we noted the 
presence of similar decorative techniques and motifs, seem to corroborate this 
date. Apart from Egypt and the Golden Horde Khanate, decoratively and 
technically related vessels were also made in Iran, showing that the Islamic 
recamics of the 14th century were frontierless. 

Having established the possible dates of the Golden Horde ceramics that 
decorate the southern facade of the Vlatadon church, we must now return, 
once again, to the monument itself. 

As mentioned earlier, the architectural investigations have shown two 
building periods in the course of the 14th century; one early and the other 
belonging to the late 14th century, and probably before 1387. The wall on 
which these Golden Horde fragments are situated is believed to belong to 
the earlier period and, apparently, to the same date as the lower parts of the 
walls on the inside of the church. The samples used for the dendrochronological 
analysis were taken from the lower parts of the wall inside the church and 
provided the date 1304. The evidence, however, provided by the ecclesiastical 
documents disagree with such an early attribution and clearly point to dates 
in the third quarter of the 14th century. To similar dates point our Golden 
Horde vessels, as they appear to date from approximately the middle of the 
14th century. 

If this is the case then the Spanish bowl, which is also set in the same wall, 
should belong to this earlier period. Yet, most scholars are reluctant to attribute 
Valencian wares to before the end of the 14th century, despite the close stylistic 
and thematic analogies they display with the Malagan wares of the 14th century. 
Admittedly, the Spanish fragment is hidden away within a recess, but the wall 
where it is set does not seem to differ structurally from the one the Golden 
Horde “bacini” are placed in. So we have to envisage the possibility that all 
three pieces reached the monument at about the same time. According to the 
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Golden Horde bowls this would be sometime towards the middle of the 14th 
century, while according to the conventional dating of the Spanish bowl in 
the last quarter of the 14th. Unless of course this example replaced an earlier 
bowl, now lost. Another recess similar to the one housing the Hispano- 
mooresque vessel can be seen on the southwest side of the door, but this has 
now lost the piece that was once decorating it. If this lustreware is a replace- 
ment then one can, perhaps, suggest that it pertains to the church’s second 
building period datable to before 1387. This scenario would agree with the 
documentary and architectural history of the church. The Golden Horde 
vessels would exemplify the church’s founding date credited to Dorotheos and 
Markos Vlatis, the Spanish bowl pertaining to its remodeling, perhsps under 
Patriarch Nilos. 

Yet another possibility, is that the first structure might date to soon after 
1304 suggested by the dendrochronological investigations of its timber, followed 
by a second and more important building period attributed to the Vlatis 
brothers and attested by the Golden Horde ceramics. Finally, a few years 
before the city’s first capture by the Ottomans, the church was further 
remodelled and to this period belong the frescoes that adorn its interior and 
the Spanish bowl that decorates one of the recesses of its exterior southern 
facade. 

However the recent archaeological examinations of the building, pointed 
to only two building periods and it is therefore possible that the timber was 
taken from some other monument and re-used. One can thus argue that all 
three bowls framed by the bricks of the original structure belong to the first 
building period which, according to Theocharidis’ strong en evi- 
dence, should be sometime between 1351 to 1371. 

Now that we have tentatively suggested the dates of the bacini at the Vlata- 
don church, it would be interesting to examine briefly the ways they could 
have reached this monastic establishment. 

Thessaloniki was a metropolis inhabited by different ethnic and religious 
minorities, with close commercial relations with their co-religionists in other 
parts of the world. Products from the Balkans and the Black Sea arrived here 
to be bought or exchanged by others imported by Spaniards, Genoese, Vene- 
tians, Syrians or Egyptians, to mention but a few”. 

The Genoese especially had close relationships with both Spain and the 
Golden Horde Khanate, and we know of their commercial representation in 
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Caffa on the Black Sea and of their colony in Thessaloniki”. Nor should we 
forget the direct contacts between Thessaloniki, mainland Greece and Spain”. 
Apart from the Catalan Company, which had established a state in Attica 
and Boeotia from 1311 to 1388 with Thebes as their most important commercial 
centre, the Jewish communities of Thessaloniki must have also entertained 
relations with their brothers in Spain”®. Though this community was not as 
large then as it became later, yet there is enough evidence to suggest that Jews 
were already settled there. Moreover, we know that diplomatic relations 
between the Byzantine emperors and the Aragonese kings were particularly 
good during this period and Catalan merchants visited the ports of Constanti- 
nople and Thessaloniki. These visits often contributed to the replenishment 
of the improverished Imperial Exchequer”®. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to find a Spanish object in Thessaloniki, 
as many were the channels through which such objects could have reached 
Greece. 

Relations between the Golden Horde Khans and the Emperor were also 
friendly, helped by the bishop of Saray and the Russian metropolitan8?. Bishops 
traveled between Constantinople and the Volga carrying letters and gifts?!. 
One should also note that one of the wives of Ozbeg Khan was a Byzantine 
princess, who returned to Constantinople for the birth of her child in the 
company of Ibn Battüfa??. Undoubtedly, these contacts can explain the pre- 
sence of these Golden Horde bowls in Thessaloniki. To forget, however, 
the impact of the Hesychast movement in Russia would be inappropriate. 


76. Balodis, p. 89; Grekov-Iakoubovski, p. 83 ff; Frothingham, p. 74 mentions Italian 
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Its victory strengthened the ties between Russia and Byzantium, prompting 
the translation of ecclesiastical and religious texts into Slavic. Byzantine 
monastic spirituality had a lasting influence on the Russian Orthodox church, 
and pilgrims traveled to Constantinople, Thessaloniki and Mt. Athos to visit 
these holy sites®. It is possible that these objects were offered to the Vlatadon 
church during such a pilgrimage. A humble tribute to its founders so closely 
related to Gregory Palamas, and the Hesychast movement that revived the 
strength and unity of the orthodox faith. 


83. Meyendorff, Rise, p. 107 says "...Ideologically, the leadership given by hesychast 
patriarchs...exercised a decisive impact upon Russia in the 14th century”, see also pp. 122, 
129-130; Majeska, p. 1ff, for an evaluation of the sources regarding the pilgrimages-to Tsar- 
grad-Constantinople and other cities. 
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Fig. 2. Fragmentary bowl, Golden Horde, middle 14th century. 
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Fig. 4. Fragmentary bowl, Egypt, dated in the year 45H/AD 1344, Benaki Museum Inv. 
No. 512. 
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EUROPAISCHE ODIPUSUBERLIEFERUNG UND GRIECHISCHES. 
SCHICKSALSMARCHEN 


Das ungeheuere Schicksal des Thebanerkönigs Odipus hat nicht nur 
Geister wie Schiller!, Carl Solger?, Adam Müller?, Schelling*, Hegel’, Schopen- 
hauer®, Kierkegaard’, Nietzsche®, Johann Jacob Bachofen®, Gerhart Haupt- 
manni’, und mit unabsehbaren Folgen die Tiefenpsychologie unseres Jahr- 
hunderts mit siegmund Freud!!, Karl Abraham!?, Otto Rank”, Th. Reik!4, 
Adrien Turel!5, C. G. Jung!®, Erich Neumann?’, Erich Fromm und andere!’ 


1. Schiller an Goethe, den 2. Oktober 1797. 

2. C. W. F. Solger, Nachgelassene Schriften und Briefwechsel. Bd. 2 (1826), S.'426ff. 

3. A. Muller, Vermischte Schriften. Bd. 2 (1812), S. 151ff. 

4. F. W. J. von Schelling, Sämtliche Werke. 14 Bde. Stuttgart 1856-61. “Vom religiösen 
Charakter der griechischen Bühne”. 

5. G. W. F. Hegel, Sämtliche Werke. 26 Bde. Stuttgart 1927-39. Ästhetik, Bd. IH, 
S. 545ff. 

6. A. Schopenhauer, Sämtliche Werke. München 1911 ff.; Die Welt als Wille und Vor- 
stellung 1819, Bd. 3, Kap. 37. 

7. S. Kierkegaard, Gesammelte Werke, übers. ins Deutsche von H. Gottsched und 
Chr. Schrempf. 12 Bde. Jena 1909ff.; Entweder-Oder, deutsch von Chr. Schrempf, Jena 
1913, S. 139ff. 

8. F. Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragödie aus dem Geiste der Musik. Stuttgart 1955. 

9. J. J. Bachofen, Urreligion und antike Symbole. Auswahl. Hg. v. C. A. Bernoulli, 
3 Bde., Leipzig 1926. Ders., Das Mutterrecht. Stuttgart 1861. Ders., Griechische Reise. Hg. 
v. G. Schmidt. Heidelberg 1927.—Zur Odipusdeutung Bachofens auch: A. Bäumler, Bacho- 
fen und Nietzsche. Zürich 1927. Ders., Das mythische Zeitalter. Bachofens romantische Deu- 
tung des Altertums. München 1965. 

10. G. Hauptmann, Griechische Frühlingsreise. Berlin 1908. 

11. S. Freud, Von den Anfdngen der Psychoanalyse. Briefe an Wilhelm Fliess. Frankfurt 
1950, S. 193. Ders., Totern und Tabu. Frankfurt 1956, S. 173ff. Ders., Vorlesungen zur Ein- 
führung in die Psychoanalyse, 1922, S. 345ff. 

12. K. Abraham, Psychoanalytische Studie. Zur Charakterbildung. Frankfurt 1969, 
S. 291. 

13. O. Rank, Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage. Leipzig/Wien 1912. Ders., Der 
Mythos von der Geburt des Helden. Leipzig/ Wien 1922. 

14. Th. Reik, Ódipus und die Sphinx. Imago VI (1920) S. 95-131. 

15. A. Turel, Bachofen - Freud. Bern 1969. S. 70ff. 

16. C. G. Jung, Von den Wurzeln des Bewusstseins. Zürich 1954. 

17. E. Neumann, Die Ursprungsgeschichte des Bewusstseins. Zürich 1949, S. 134ff. 
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beschäftigt, um nur einige zu nennen, sondern sich auch in zahlreichen literari- 
schen Nachahmungen, Umarbeitungen und Neudeutungen, niedergeschlagen, 
die alle auf den “Odipus Rex” des Sophokles?? und nur in zweiter Linie auf 
den des Seneca?! zurückgehen. Diese Reihe setzt ein mit dem elisabethani- 
schen Schauerdrama von W. Gager (um 1580)? und führt über die französi- 
sche Klassizistik (P. Corneille 1659)*, das englische “heroic play” der Re- 
staurationsepoche (N. Lee/J. Dryden 1679)*, zur Frühaufklärung eines 
Voltaire (1718)5, dem auch die folgenden Dramen von M. de Folard (1722) 
und A. Houdar de la Motte (1726) verpflichtet sind™; ein anderer hermeneu- 
tisch-literarischer Entwicklungsstrang setzt bei der zukunftweisenden Odipus- 
Bearbeitung Hölderlins (1804)? ein, und führt über die romantische Litera- 
tursatire August von Platens (“Der romantische Ödipus” 1828)® und der 
rationalisierenden Bearbeitung von G. Prellwitz (1898)?? zu den impressionisti- 


18. E. Fromm, Märchen, Mythen, Träume. Stuttgart 1957, S. 184ff., 189ff. 

19. A. Winterstein, Der Ursprung der Tragödie. Ein psychoanalytischer Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Theaters. Leipzig 1928. P. Mullahay, Oedipus. Myth and complex. 
A review of psychoanalytic theory. New York 1948. G. Röheim, The Oedipus Complex, 
Magic and Culture. Psychoanalysis and Social Sciences TI (London 1950). R. Sarró, L'inter- 
pretation d’Oedipe chez Freud et chez Heidegger. Acta psychotherapeutica et psychosomatica 
8 (1960) S. 26ff. N. N. Stephens, The! Oedipus Complex. New York 1962. H. Pellegrino, 
Versuch einer Neuinterpretation der Odipussage. Psyche 15 (1969) S. 475ff. W. Schmidt- 
bauer, Mythos und Psychologie. Methodische Probleme, aufgezeigt an der Odipus-Sage. Min- 
chen/Bascl 1970. H. Politzer, Hatte Odipus einen Odipus-Komplex? München 1974. D. von 
der Sterren, Odipus. Eine psychoanalytische Studie. München 1974. R. Borkenan, Zwei Ab- 
handlungen zur griechischen Mythologie. Psyche 11 (1957/58) S. 1ff. N. Reider, Medieval 
Oedipal Legends about Judas. Psychoanalytic Quarterly 1960, S. 515ff. 

20. Deutsch in: Ödipus I. Sophokles, Seneca, Corneille, Voltaire, Platen. (Theater der 
Jahrhunderte). Mtinchen/Wien 1968, S. 27ff. 

21. Ödipus I, op. cit., S. 115ff. | 

22. E. Frenzel, Stoffe der Weltliteratur. Stuttgart 1970?, S. 555. 

23. G. Francq, Les Malheurs d'Oedipe. Étude comparée de l'"Oedipe" de Corneille- 
;Voltaire-Sophocle-Sénéque-Cocteau. Quebec 1965/66. 

24. M. Brunkhorst, Aspekte der ‘Oedipus’—Adaption von Dryden und Lee.Germanisch- 
romanische e 58, N. F. 2o (1976) S. 127-145. 

25. Francq, o, 

26. Frenzel, = db S. 556. à 

27. H. Schrader, Hölderlins Deutung des "Oedipus" und der “Antigone”. Bonn 1933. 
O. Küster, Über die Schuld des Riles Ödipus. Beiträge zur geistigen Überlieferung. Godes- 
berg 1947, S. 167-183. 

28. P. W. Schreiner, Oedipusstoff und Oedipusmotive in der deutschen Literatur. Diss. 
Wien 1964, S. 159ff. 

29. Frenzel, op. cit., S. 556. 
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schen Deutungen von J. Péladan ("Oedipe et le Sphinx” 1903)®° und Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal (“Ödipus und die Sphinx” 1905)?!; im Zuge der Mythen- 
belebung in der Zwischenkriegszeit entsteht das Volksstück von Saint-Georges 
de Bouhélier (1919), Jean Cocteaus französisches Libretto für das ins Lateini- 
sche übersetzte Oratorium “Oedipus Rex” von Igor Strawinsky (1928) sowie 
André Gides Kurzfassung des Mythos (1931)**; gänzlich moderne Mythen- 
- deutung, natürlich auch unter Einbeziehung der Psychoanalyse, liegen den 
dramatischen Paraphrasierungen des Ödipus-Stoffes durch Jean Cocteau 
(“La machine infernal” 1934), Henri Ghéon (“Oedipe ou le Crépuscule des 
Dieux" 1938)%, M. Croiset (“Oidipoes en zijn moeder” 1950), und T. S. 
Eliot (“The Elder Statesman” 1959)% zugrunde. Auf die theaterwissenschaft- 
lich hochinteressanten Einzelinterpretationen können wir hier nicht eingehen. 
Es ist dies eine literarische Stofftradition, die in der italienischen Renaissance 
mit italienischen Übersetzungen und Bearbeitungen einsetzt, so etwa-znerst 
mit A. dei Pazzi 1520, sodann mit G. A. dell’ Anguillara (1565)®, und dann 
vor allem durch die Übertragung von Orseto Giustiniani, die 1585 anlässlich 
der Eröffnung des berühmten Teatro Olimpico in Vicenza aufgeführt wurde®, 
ein weithin wirkendes gesellschaftliches und kulturelles Ereignis, wobei, wie 
zeitgenössische Quellen hervorheben, das (nach Aristoteles) vollkommenste 
Theaterstück in dem vollkommensten Theatergebäude der damaligen Zeit 
zur Aufführung kam”. 


30. K. Schrögendorfer, “Ödipus und die Sphinx” be: Peladan und Hofmannsthal. 
FS E. Castle. Wien 1955, S. 109ff. 

31. W. Jens, Hofmannsthal und die Griechen. Tübingen 1955. W. H. Rey, Weltent- 
zwelung und Weltversöhnung in Hofmannsthals Griechischen Dramen. Philadelphia 1962. W. 
Ritzer, Hofmannsthals Bearbeitung griechischer Dramen. Wien 1935. K. Schrégendorfer, 
Hofmannsthals Bearbeitung des antiken Stoffkreises in theaterwissenschaftlicher Teun teilung. 
Diss. Wien 1954. 

32. W. Jördens, Die französischen Odipusdramen. Ein Beitrag zum Fortleben der Antike 
und zur Geschichte der französischen Tragödie. Diss. Bonn 1933, S. 76ff., 108ff. 

33. W. Asenbaum, Die griechischen Mythologie im modernen NE Drama: 
Labdakidensage. Wien 1956. 

34. Ödipus II. Hölderlin, Hofmannsthal, Gide, Cocteau, Eliot. (Theater der Jahrhun- 
derte). Munchen/Wien 1968, S. 293ff. 

35. Frenzel, op. at., S. 555. 

36. L. Schrade, La représentation d’Edipo Tiranno au Teatro Olimpico ( Vicenza 1586). 
Paris 1966. 1 

37. Due lettere descrittivi l'una deil ingresso a Vicenza della Imperatrice Maria d'Austria 
nell'anno MDLXXXI l'altra della recita nel Teatro Olimpico del! Edippo di Sofocle nel 
MDLXXXV, Padova 1830, S. 25-31. In englischer Übersetzung verkürzt bei M. n A 
Source Book in Theatrical History. New York 1959, S. 81-86, 
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Daneben musste freilich Hans Sachs 1550 entstandene Tragedi “Die 
unglueckhafftig kuenigin Jocasta”, der Erzählsammlung Boccaccios “De 
claris mulieribus" entnommen?5, verblassen, steht sie doch auch in einem 
anderen Überlieferungszusammenhang, nämlich dem christlich-mittelalter- 
lichen, der seinerseits wieder auf eine späthellenistische bzw. vorsophoklei- 
sche Überlieferungsschicht des Ödipus-Mythos verweist. Der mythische 
Variantenreichtum des thebanischen Sagenkreises lasst sich ja nur mehr zum 
Teil rekonstuieren??. Auf die psychoanalytischen und tiefenpsychologischen 
Odipus-Deutungen®, auf seine Schicksalszüge als typisierte Heroenvita nach 
Lord Raglan, Jan de Vries u.a., auf die mythologischen Deutungen der 
Gestalt als Exponent des Matriarchats nach Karl Kerényi“?, Erich Neumann 
usw.?, auf die anthropologischen Deutungen als Sündenbockfigur des pur- 
gatorischen Pharmakos-Ritus nach J.-G. Guépin“, sowie auf das strukturali-. 
stische Deutungsnetz seines Schicksals nach Lévi-Strauss sei hier verzichtet, 
geht es uns doch hauptsüchlich um eine Motivuntersuchung. 

Seine erste literarische Erscheinung macht Odipus in der “Odyssee” 


38. Schreiner, op. cit., S. 87ff. 

39. Dazu vor allem: C. Robert, Oidipus. Geschichte eines poetischen Stoffes im griecht- 
schen Altertum. 2 Bde, Berlin 1915. L. Deubner, Odipusprobleme. Berlin 1942. F. Dirlmeier, 
Der Mythos vom König Ödipus. Mainz 1948. B. W. M. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes. New Haven 
1957. E. R. Dodds, On misunderstanding the Oedipus Rex. The ancient concept of progress 
and other essays on Greek literature and belief. Oxford 1973, S. 64ff. L. W. Dahly, Oidipus. 
Paulys Real-Encyclopädie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaften 34 (1937) Sp. 2103-2117, 
Suppl. VII (1940) Sp. 769-786. M. Mito, Il mito di Edipo. Siracusa 1927. F. W. Schneidewin, 
Die Sage von Ödipus. Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 5 (1851/ 
52) S. 159ff. W. Richter, Der Oedipus-Mythus in der kyklischen Thebais und Oedipodee. Schaff- 
hausen 1903. M. P. Nilsson, Der Oedipusmythos, Opuscula selecta Y (Lund 1951) S. 335ff. 

40. S. Freud, Totem und Tabu. Frankfurt 1956, S. 173ff. W. Laiblin (ed.), Märchen- 
forschung und Tiefenpsychologie. 1969. G. Leber, Über tiefenpsychologische Aspekte von 
Mürchenmotiven. Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 1955, S. 274-285. G. Kienle, Das Märchen 
in der Psychotherapie. Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie 1959, S. 
47-53. M. L. von Franz, An introduction to the psychology of Fairy Tales. Zürich 1973. H. E. 
Giehrl, Vollksmärchen und Tiefenpsychologie. 1970. 

41. Lord Raglan (F. R. Somerset), The Hero. A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama. 
London 1949. Th. H. Gaster, Thespis. Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East. 
New York 1950. J. de Vries, Heldenlied und Heldensage. 1961. Lord Raglan, The Hero Pat- 
tern. London 1936 (New York 1956). 

42. Einleitung zu Ödipus I, op. cit. 

43. E. Neumann, Ursprungsgeschichte des Bewusstseins. Zürich 1949, S. 134ff. 

44. J.-P. Guépin, The Tragic Paradox, Amsterdam 1968, S. 275ff. 

45. C. Levi-Straus, Strukturale Anthropologie. Frankfurt 1967. 
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Homers“, wo die Seele der Epikaste (Iokaste) dem Odysseus ihr Schicksal 
erzählt: nach der Entdeckung des Vatermondes und der Blutschande habe 
sie sich erhängt und Ödipus als König in Theben zurückgelassen. Über diese 
Ödipusvita des nicht erblindeten Königs dürfte ein verlorengegangenes Epos 
"Oidipodeia" Auskunft gegeben haben. In der “Ilias” berichtet Homer, der 
grosse Kónig sei im Krieg gefallen, und ihm zu Ehren würden heute noch 
Wettkämpfe in Theben abgehalten*', Homer spielt hier auf das genannte Epos 
an, in dem Odipus noch zweimal geheiratet habe, und von diesen Frauen seine 
Kinder erhalten habe. In einem anderen verlorenen Epos “Thebais”, bleibt 
Iokaste am Leben, Odipus hat sich die Augen ausgestochen und lebt, als 
Greis immer noch zu Wutanfüllen neigend, im Haus. Dies schildert uns an- 
schaulich Euripides im Eingangsmonolog der Iokaste in den “Phönizierin- 
nen”, In den älteren Mythosfassungen scheint man die Blutsverbrechen eher 
als Unglücksfálle aufgefasst zu haben, was Kerényi mit matriarchalischen 
Institutionen erklären willt’. Ebenfalls verloren ist die “Thebanische Tetra- 
logie" des Aischylos (in der Ódipus den zweiten Teil bildete), sowie der “Odi- 
pus" des Euripides, der für das Altertum grosse Bedeutung gehabt zu haben 
scheint. Das Werk lässt sich aus verschiedenen Quellen zum Teil rekonstruie- 
ren. Die psychologische Differenzierung der tragischen Wirkung geht bei 
Euripides noch weiter: er bringt auch die Pflegemutter des Odipus, Periboia, 
ins Spiel und làsst den Kónig von Kreon entmachten und blenden. Des Euri- 
pides Odipus war in Rom zwar bekannt, doch griff man wieder auf Sophokles 
als Vorlage zurück. Seneca stellt in seiner Schicksalstragódie nicht nur den 
Geist des Laios auf die Bühne, sondern auch die Blendung des Odipus und 
den Selbstmord der Iokaste??. Die Seneca-Lesetradition des Mittelalters hat 
dann noch zu einer Stoffbearbeitung im “Roman de Thébes" (1150/55) ge- 
führt?!, doch sonst bleibt es eher still um das exemplarische Geschick des 
thebanischen Königs??. Hatte ihm doch eine andere Exempelgestalt, diesmal 
christlicher Prágung, mit den gleichen und noch fürchterlicheren Verbrechen, 


46. À 271-281. 

47. Y 6791. 

48. Deutsche Übersetzung in: Antigone. Sophokles-Euripides-Racine-Hölderlin-Hasen- 
clever-Cocteau-Anouilh-Brecht. (Theater der Jahrhunderte). Munchen/Wien 1969, S. 77ff. 

49. K. Kerényl, Vorwort zu Odipus I, op. cit., S. 13. 

50. Ödipus I. op. cit., S. 115ff. 

51. K. Voretzsch, Einführung in das Studium der altfranzüsischen Literatur. Halle/S. 
1925, S. 253. 

52. Siche die lateinische Odipusklage, die auf Statius “Thebais” zurückgeht (Schreiner, 
op. cit., S. 39ff.). 
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den Rang abgelaufen und seine Vita aufgesogen: Judas Ischarioth. Die eher 
komplizierten Zusammenhänge von Judas-Legende und Odipus-Sage wollen 
‚wir aber noch etwas hinausschieben. 

Der Übersicht willen sei hier vorgreifend festgehalten, dass die komplexe 
Ödipusüberlieferung in drei Stränge gegliedert werden kann: 1) einen litera- 
risch-philosophischen, der mit der italienischen Renaissance einsetzt und auf 
den “Ödipus Rex” des Sophokles zurückgreift, 2) einen heilsideologisch- 
legendären, der im Mittelalter in der Judasvita zur Ausformung kommt, 
stark orale Züge zeigt, in der Literatur etwa mit Hans Sachs seinen Abschluss 
findet und in der oralen Tradition als Legendenstoff bis heute weiterwirkt, 
und 3) einen rein märchenhaften, der bis au einem gewissen Grad hypo- 
thetisch bleiben muss, und den mythischen Thebanerkönig als Held eines 
vorsophokleischen Schicksalsmärchens annimmt, dem Typen und Kombinate 
rezenter Schicksalsmürchen, mit besonderen Intensität in Ost- und Südost- 
europa, entsprechen, wobei nicht so sehr Vatermord und Blutschande (als 
exzeptionelle Ereignisse, die variieren können), sondern das Schicksalsorakel 
.der Moiren (als Schicksalsfrauen) das konstante Motiv bildet. Über die 
Problematik einer solchen Annahme wird noch zu sprechen sein. 

Haben wir einleitend einen kurzen Überblick über den ersten Über- 
lieferungsstrang, den literarisch-philosophischen gegeben, so wollen wir uns 
nun dem zweiten zuwenden, der sowohl in oraler wie auch in -schriftlicher 
Tradition verläuft und mannigfache Wechselwirkungen zeigt. 

In der Germanistik des 19. Jahrhunderts gab es eine bezeichnende Aus- 
einandersetzung um die direkte Abhängigkeit der Gregoriuslegende, besonders 
in der Ausprägung, die ihr Hartmann von Aue gegeben hat9, mit der Ödipus- 
überlieferung: für eine direkte Abhängigkeit von einer späthellenistischen 
Ödipusfassung haben sich damals C. Greith™, Fr. Lippold®, A. Heintze®, 


53. Vgl. aus der ausgedehnten Literatur zu Gregorius zur Quellenfrage .letzthin: W. 
Pabst, Die Selbstbestrafung auf dem Stein. Zur Verwandtschaft von Amadis, Gregorius 
und Ödipus. Der Vergleich. FS H. Petriconi, Hamburg 1955, S. 33-49. A. van der Lee, De 
mirabili despensatione et ortu beate Gregorii Papae. Einige Bemerkungen zur Quellenfrage. 
Neophilologus 53 (1969) S. 30-45, 120-173, 251-256. Siehe ebenfalls: G. Schieb, Schuld und 
Suhne in Hartmanns Gregorius. Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
72 (1950) S. S1ff. H. Nabel, Schuld und Sühne in Hartmanns Gregorius. Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie 76 (1957) S. 42ff. F. Ohly, Der Verfluchte und der Erwählte. Vom Leben 
mit der Schuld. Opladen 1976 (Rheinisch-Westfälische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vor- 
träge G 207), S. 43ff. 

54. C. Greith, Spicilegium Vaticanum. Frauenfeld 1838, S. 155f. 

55. F. Lippold, Ueber die Quelle des Gregorius Hartmanns von Aue. Diss Leipzig 1869 
S. 51. 

96. A. Heintze, Gregorius auf dem Steine, der mittelalterliche Oedipus. Stolp 1877, S. §. 
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J. Nadler und G. Ehrismann™ ausgesprochen, dagegen wandten sich 'O. Neu- 
sell, K. L. Cholevius®®, D. Comparetti®! und H. Sparnaay?*, mit dem Hin- 
weis, dass der Hl. Gregorius auf dem Steine nur eine einer ganzen Reihe von 
Inzestlegenden des Mittelalters® sei, die Ödipusmotive verarbeiten. Friedrich 
Ohly hat kürzlich mit grosser Überzeugungskraft dargelegt, dass es sich um 
typologisierte Anti-Judas-Legenden handelt, wo auf die Ödipustaten nicht 
die desperatio folgt, sondern Busse und Gottvertrauen®. Der Zweifel an der 
gratia dei, die Sündenschuld für die unerhórten Blutsverbrechen wegnehmen 
zu kónnen, ist selbst die grósste und unverzeihlichste Kardinalsünde, die auch 
den Selbstmord des Judas motiviert™, und dieses Heilsdogma bringt im Zuge 
.theologischer Kasuistik Anti-Judas Figuren hervor wie Gregor®, Albanus?", 
Julianus®, beeinflusst auch die Judas-Darstellung in der Brandan-Legende*?, 
den bulgarischen Paulus von Caesarea oder den russischen Andreas von 


57. J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes. 4 Bde. 1939-414, Bd. I, S. 107. 

58. G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. 
Vier Teile. Neudruck, München 1954, 2. T., II, S. 189f. 

59. O. Neusell, Über die altfranzösische, mittelhochdeutsche und mittelenglische Be- 
arbeitung der Sage von Gregorius. Diss. Halle 1896, S. 3. 

60. K. L. Cholevius, Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach Ihren antiken Elementen. 
2 Bde. Leipzig 1854/56, Bd. I, S. 166. 

61. D. Comparetti, Edipo e la mitologia. Pisa 1867, S. 87. 

62. H. Sparnaay, Verschmelzung legendarischer und weltlicher Motive in der Poesie des 
Mittelalters. Groningen 1922, S. 44f. Ders., Hartmann von Aue. 2 Bde. Halle/S. 1933-38. 
Bd. I, S. 154f. 

63. E. Dorn, Der sündige Heilige in der Legende des Mittelalters. München 1967 (Mac- 
dium Aevum 10). 

64. Ohly, op. cit. . 

65. L. Kretzenbacher, Zur desperatio im Mittelhochdeutschen. Int: H. Fromm/W. 
Harms/V. Ruberg (edd.), Verbum et Signum. 2. Band: Beitrdge zur medidvistischen Bedeutungs- 
forschung. Studien zu Semantik und Sinntradition im Mittelalter. München 1975, S. 299-310. 

66. A. E. Schönbach, Über Hartmann von Aue. Graz 1894, S. 89-94, 100-104. R. Köh- 
Jer, Kleinere Schriften zur Mürchenforschung. Hg. v. J. Bolte. 3 Bde. Weimar 1898-1900. 
Bd. II, S. 173ff. 

67. K. Lachmann, Kleinere Schriften zur deutschen Philologie. Hg. v. K. Müllenhoff, 
Berlin 1876, S. 519-547. C. Kraus, Deutsche Geschichte des 12. Jahrhunderts. Halle 1894, 
S. 197-217. 

68. H. Günter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes. Heidelberg 1910. 

. 69. C. Sehner. Navigatio Sancti Brendani abbatis from Early Latin Manuscripts. 
(Publications in Medieval Studies, XVI). Notre Dame, Indiana 1959, S. 102ff. C. Schróder, 
Sankt Brandan. Erlangen 1871. T. Dahlberg, Brandaniana. Gdteborg 1958. L. Kretzenbacher, 
Sankt Brandan, Judas und die Ewigkeit. Bilder und Legenden. Klagenfurt 1971, S. 150-176. 
.P. F. Baum, Judas’ Sunday Rest. The Modern Language Review 18 (1923) S. 168-182, 
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Kreta”. In verschiedener Dosierung sind in diesen Legenden die ódipalen 
Verbrechen gemischt; die Abhängigkeitsfrage der Legenden untereinander 
und ihre Stellung zur Ödipusüberlieferung bleibt zum Grossteil hypothetisch 
und ist ziemlich kompliziert?!. 

Die Ausbildung dieser theologischen Gegenlegenden in der Sündertypo- 
logie des Mittelalters zeigt schon die Verbreitetheit der Judaslegende. Diese 
heilseschatologische Warnfunktion der Judas legende, die uns zum erstenmal 
in der “Legenda aurea” des Jacobus de Voragine (1228/30-1298) entgegen- 
tritt?%, ist hier schon an einer Stelle, die mit Judas direkt nichts zu tun hat, 
festgehalten: “...denn Judas bekannte auch seine Sünde, aber er verzweifelte 
an dem Erbarmen Gottes, und darum ward er verdammt”#. Die Judasvita 
der lateinischen “Legenda aurea”, im Kapitel “Von St. Mathias dem Apo- 
stel””4, die ihrerseits enorme Verbreitung in den Vernikularsprachen bis hin 


zum monumentalen Judaswerk Abraham a Santa Claras”® und vor allem auch : 


in der oralen Tradition gefunden hat”, geht auf eine lateinische Judasvita 
aus dem 12. Jahrhundert im französischen Raum zurück”, die folgenden 
Inhalt hat: . 

“Schon während ihrer Schwangerschaft träumt Judas’ Mutter Ciborea, 


70. V. Diederich, Russische Verwandte der Legende von Gregor auf dem Stein und 
die Sage von Judas Ischarioth. Russische Revue XVIIL (1880) S. 119-146. S. V. Solovjev, 
Istoriko-literaturye study: K legendam od Jude Predatele, Charkov 1895. L Franko, Pam- 
jatki ukrainsko-rusko movi i literaturi. T. IL Apokrifi novosavitni, a) Apokrifični Evangelija. 
Lvov 1899, S. 343ff. 

71. Vgl. das Stemma bei Schreiner, op. cit. S. 75ff. 

72. Jacobi a Voragine, Legenda aurea. 3. Ausgabe von Th. Graesse. Breslau 1890. Die 
Legenda aurea des Jacobus de Voragine aus dem Lateinischen übersetzt von Richard Benz. 
Heidelberg 1975. 

73. Benz, op. cit., S. 100. 

74. Benz, op. cit., S. 213, speziell S. 214-216. 

75. Abraham a Santa Clara (1644-1709), Judas, der Ertz-Schelm, für ehrliche Leuth, 
oder: Elgentlicher Entwurff und Lebensbeschreibung dess Iscariotischen Bösewichts. Worinnen 
unterschiedliche Discurs, sittliche Lehrs-Puncten, Gedicht und Geschicht, auch sehr reicher 
Vorrath Biblischer Concepten. Welche nit allein einem Prediger auff der Cantzel sehr dienlich 
fallen, der jetzigen verkehrten, bethdrrten versehrten Welt die Warheit under die Nasen zu 
reiben: sondern es kan auch dessen ein Privat—und einsamber Leser zur erspriesslichen Zeit- 
Vertreibung und gewünschten Seelen-Hayl gebrauchen. 4 Bde, Salzburg 1686, 1689, 1692, 
1695. : 

76. P. Dinzelbacher, Judastraditionen. Wien 1977 (Raabser Märchen-Reihe 2), S. 12ff., 
alff. 

77. Der früheste Text veröffentlicht bei E. Rand, Medieval Lives of Judas Ischarioth. 
Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge. Boston 1913, S. 
305-316. Siehe auch P. Lehmann, Judas Ischarioth in der lateinischen Legendenüberlieferung 
des Mittelalters. Studi medievali TI (1929) S. 289-346. 
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dass ein Feuer aus ihrem Leib schlage und sich, alles verzehrend, bis Jerusalem 
ausbreite. Nach der Geburt beabsichtigt sie und ihr Mann Ruben, das Kind 
zu töten, doch schliesslich siegt ihr Mitleid: sie setzen den kleinen Judas in 
einem Körbchen auf dem Meer aus, er treibt zu einem Ufer und wird von 
einer mitleidigen Frau (oft eine Königstochter) aufgefangen und adoptiert. 
Der heranwachs nd Judas aber versucht immer wieder, seinen Stiefbruder 
zu unterdrücken, schliesslich erschlägt er ihn. Nach Jerusalem zu Pilatus 
geflüchtet (nach anderen Version ist sein Aufbruch nach Jerusalem darin 
' begründet, dass er von den Festspielen in Olympia ausgeschlossen wurde 
und nun, um seine Herkunft aufzuklären, seine Stiefeltern verlässt), kommt 
er in die ihm entsprechende Gesellschaft. Eines Tages befiehlt Pilatus, aus 
einem Obstgarten für ihn Äpfel zu stehlen, was Judas gerne unternimmt. Er 
gerät mit dem Besitzer des Gartens, Ruben, in Streit, ohne dass Vater und 
Sohn einander erkennen, und tötet auch Ruben. Pilatus gibt ihm nun Ciborea 
zur Frau, von der Judas endlich seine Herkunft erfährt. Er bereut und wird 
auf den Rat seiner Mutter und Gattin hin Jünger des Heilands. Der Rest seiner 
vita entspricht dann dem Bericht in den Evangelien”. 

Baum"? und Lehmann?® haben allein 42 lateinische Versionen der Legende 
zwischen dem 12. und 15. Jahrhundert ausfindig gemacht (gegliedert in fünf 
Versionsgruppen), wobei die früheste (A-Version) ins 12. Jahrhundert fallt®?. 
Die vernikularen Fassungen setzen nicht vor Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts ein, 
sind dann aber im Englischen®*, Franzdsischen®, Deutschen“, Italienischené5, 


78. Nach Dinzelbacher, op. cit., S. 17. 

79. P. F. Baum, The Medieval Legend of Judas Ischarioth. Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America XXXI (n.s. XXIV) (1916) S. 481-632, grundlegende Studie. 

80. Lehmann, op. cit. à = 

81. Text bei Rand, op. cit. 

82. Neben einem Manuskriptfragment aus den Jahren 1285-95 (Ch. W.. Dunn/E .T. 
Byrnes (edd.), Middle English Literature. New York 1973,S. 153ff.) die Suspendio Judae, 
ein später Appendix zu den Towneley-Mysteries (abgedruckt zuerst in Publications of the 
Surtees Society 1836, S. 328ff., dann: G. England/A. W. Polland, The Towneley Plays. London 
1897, S. 393-396). 

83. Erstes Zeugnis ein Gedicht von 1309 (R. Köhler, Kleine Schriften, Bd. IL, Berlin 
1900, S. 190ff.), sodann in der Passion von Semur (E. Roy, Le mystere de la passion en France 
du XIVe au XVle siécle. Etude sur les sources et la classement des mystere de passion. Ac- 
compagnée de textes inédites: La passion d'Autun. La passion bourguignomme de Semur. La 
Passion d Auvergne. La Passion Secundum legem debet mori. Dijon-Paris 1903, S. 281, 294f., 
343), in der Mystère de la Passion von Jean Michel 1486 (O. Jodogne (ed.), Jean Michel. Le 
Mystère de la Passion (Angers 1486). Gembloux 1949. Die Judasstellen aufgelistet bei Ohly, 
op. cit., S. 80), in der Passion von Valenciennes (H. Giese, La Passion de Jésus-Christ jouée 
à Valencienne Tan 1547. Diss. Greifswald 1905, S. 23-26, 30f., 33f.), sowie in der Mystère 
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Holländischen®, Irischen®”, Skandinavischen®*, Katalanischen®®, Provenzali- 
schen?? und Bóhmischen?! verbreitet. Besonderes Interesse beanspruchen die 
bulgarischen und russischen Texte?*, die nach Baum auf die “Legenda aurea” 
zurückgehen sollen®®, nach Solovjev und Repp® aber eher von einer ver- 
schollenen griechischen Vorlage stammen müssten. Istrin hat einen griechi- 
schen Text aus dem 17. Jahrhundert und einen Flugblattdruck aus dem 19. 
Jahrhundert veröffertlicht®. Baum fügt aus Lampros Handschriftenkatalog 
vom Berg Athos? noch zwei griechische Varianten hinzu®®, wovon Megas 


de la Passion des Arnould Graban als Rückblickmonolog (G. Paris/G. Raynaud, Paris 
1878, 2. Tag, S. 144, V. 11021ff.). 

84. Die Kölnisch-Rheinische Erzablung von Judas Schicksal (G. K. Frommann (ed.), 
Die deutschen Mundarten 2 (Nürnberg 1855) S. 291-293), die Judaslegende in Rothes “Pas- 
sion” (A. Heinrich (ed.), Joh. Rothe, Passion. Breslau 1906, V. 89-117), vor allem in vielen 
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ach, Judas Ischarioth in Legende und Sage des Mittelalters. Halle/S. 1875, pass. J. R. Breiten- 
bucher, Die Judasgestalt in den Passionsspielen. Diss. Ohio State Univ. 1934. Dinzelbacher, 
op. cit., S. 36-40. A. Büchner, Judas Ischarioth in der deutschen Dichtung. Freiburg/B. 1920). 

85. A. D’Ancona, La Leggenda di Vergogna testi del buon secolo in prosa e in verso e la 
Leggenda de Giuda testo in italiano antico in prosa e francese antico in verso. Bologna 1869. 

86. C. G. N. de Vooys, De middelnederlandse Legenden over Pilatus, Veronica en 
Judas, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde XX (1901) S. 125-165. 

87. Baum, op. cit., S. 550. 

88. Baum, op. cit., S. 550ff. 

89. Baum, op. cit., S. 552tf. 

90. Die provenzalische Fassung ist wahrscheinlich die älteste überhaupt und stimmt 
nur sehr allgemein mit den lateinischen Fassungen überein (Baum, op. cit., S. 553ff. Text 
auch ín L. Constans, Le légende d'Oedipe. Paris 1881, S. 101f.). 

* 91. J. Feifalik, Über die Bruchstücke der alttechischen Kaiserchronik und über die 
Benützung der Legenda aurea in der altlechischen Dichtung. Sitzungsberichte der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, Philosophisch-historische Classe XXXVII 
(1861) S. 56ff. 

92. Vgl. Diederichs, op. cit., auch in A. Seelisch, Die Gregoriuslegende. Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie 19 (1887) S. 385-421, bes. S. 418f. 

93. Baum, op. cit., S. 561ff. 

94. Solovjev, op. cit., S. 85. 

95. F. Repp, Untersuchungen zu den Apokryphen der österreichischen Nationalbiblio- 
thek. Die russisch-kirchenslavische Judas-Vita des Cod. slav. 13*. Wiener Slavistisches Jahr- 
buch VI (1957/58) Sonderdruck. 

96. V. Istrin, Die griechische Version der Judas-Legende. Archiv für Slavische Philo- 
logie XX (1898) S. 605-619. 

97. Sp. Lampros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mt. Athos. Vol. 1-II. Cambridge 
1895.. Bd. I, S. 387 (Nr. 3794), Bd. I, S. 157 (Nr. 4616). 

98. Baum, op. cit., S. 522ff. 
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später eine philologisch überprüfte (mit einer zypriotischen Version inter- 
polierte) Fassung veróffentlicht??. Die Abweichungen der griechischen Fas- 
sungen gehen dahin, dass die Mutter des Judas ohne Namen bleibt (Ciborea 
in den lateinischen Fassungen), Ikaria das Geburtsland des Judas, nicht die 
Aussetzungsinsel ist, dass er von Hirten aufgezogen wird, von seinem eigenen 
Vater adoptiert (nicht von einem Pflegevater), seinen eigenen. Bruder ermor- 
det (nicht seinen Pflegebruder), dass er die Äpfel in Herodes (in vielen lateini- 
schen Fassungen in Pilatus) Auftrag stiehlt1??. Baum schliesst daraus folgerich- 
tig, dass wohl nur eine gemeinsame Urfassung existiert habe!0!, mit Megas 
müssen wir aber dafür plädieren, dass dies nur eine unbekannte byzantinische 
Vorlage gewesen sein kann!??, Die späten russischen Fassungen mögen even- 
tuell auf die “Legenda aurea” zurückgehen (Einfluss der polnischen Jesuiten 
im 17. Jahrhundert), wie die Verwendung des Frauennamens Cibores indiziert 
auch wenn dies nicht unbedingt notwendig ist!9?, Die griechischen Hand- 
schriften vom Athos freilich können nur aus Byzanz stammen, auch wenn 
sie späteren Datums sind!9*, Seit dem 7. Jahrhundert ergiesst sich ein ganzer 
Strom von Heiligenviten aus dem byzantinischen Osten in den lateinischen 
Westen!95, “Über eine dieser Stationen dürfte auch der Odipusstoff in den 
westlichen Teil Europas gelangt sein und die Neubildung der Judaslegonde 
angeregt haben"109, 


99. G. A. Megas, ʻO 'Ioó5ac elc tag mapaddoeis tod Aao0. Epeteris tu Laografiku Ar- 
cheiu 3/4 (1941/42) (1950)) S. 3-32, Wiederabdruck in Laografia XXV (1967) S. 116-144, 
bes. S. 141-144. 

100. Baum, op. cit., S. 524. 

101. “All these differences seem to indicate that the Greek versions are in some way or 
other redactions of a Western original. Although we have no absolute evidence that they 
are older than the seventeenth century, still we may assume with considerable confidence 
that they go back to a much earlier time; for it would be unreasonable to suppose, if they 
are as late as the sixteenth century, that they would be so different from the Western Latin 
and vernacular versions which by the end of the thirteenth century had attained their full 
development. Such a supposition would carry with it the assumption of a totally independant 
origin and that is both unlikely and unnecessary" (Baum, op. cit., S. 525f.). 

102. Megas, op. cit., S. 128 (siche auch R.-W. Brednich, Volkserzühlungen und Volks- 
glaube von der Schicksalsfrauen. Helsinki 1964, FFC 164). 

103. These bei Baum, op. cit., S. 561f. 

104. Dazu schon Istrin (op. cit., S. 613): “Auf jeden Fall kónnen wir jetzt behaupten, 
dass die Judas-Legende auch in Byzanz existiert habe". 

105. H. Günter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes. Heidelberg 1910 (Religions- 
wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, Bd. 2), S. 139ff. 

106. Schreiner, op. cit., S. 51. Für den orientalischon Ursprung der Odipus/Judas-Vita 
hat sich schon Constans (op. cit., S. 103) ausgesprochen. 
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Von D’Ancona!”, Graf!® und Constans bis zu Lehmann}!°, Megas"! 
und: Brednich!!? wird die Judaslegende für eine christliche Redaktion des anti- 
ken Odipusstoffes gehalten, wenn auch einzelne Vorbehalte nicht fehlen wie 
bei Creizenach!?, Baum!!* und Repp. Letzterer verweist die Lösung der 
Ursprungsfrage.in den Zusammenhang einer umfassenderen eigenen Unter- 
suchung'5. Heinrich Günter spricht von einem “verchristlichten Wander- 
motiv” t8, und Rolf-Wilhelm Brednich konstatiert: “Diese Legende ist eine 
mittelalterliche Kopie des Odipusstoffes und enthalt dessen wichtigste Mo- 
tive: A. Vorherbestimmung des Schicksals, B. Aussetzung, C. Vatermord, 
D. Mutterehe. Nur das letzte Motiv, der Verrat an Christus, ist mit der Ge- 
stalt des Judas näher verbunden. Alle anderen Motive sind erst später an Judas 
herangetragen worden und zeigen ihn als Menschen, dem es vorherbestimmt 
war, zum Verbrecher zu werden"!!?, Von allen mittelalterlichen Inzestlegenden 
-steht-die Judaslegende dem Odipus an nächstenl18, Das Inzestmotiv genügt 
freilich nicht; Judas von-Odipus herzuleiten, denn Inzestgeschichten gab es, 

‚nach der Auflistung Otto Ranks!?, im Mittelalter in Hülle und Fülle, Ge- 
schichten, die absolut nichts mit dem Odipusstoff zu tun hatten (vgl. etwa 
Caesarius von Heusterbach, um 1260, oder die 13. Erzählung der “Gesta 
Romanorum")!20, 

Freilich gibt es auch gravierende Motivunterschiede, jenseits von Ohlys 
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'- * 107..D’Asicona, op. cit., S. 100. 
' .108. A.. Graf, Miti, Leggende e Superstizione del Medo Evo I (Turino 1892) S. 273ff. 
109. Constans, op. cit., S. 95ff. 
- 110. Lehmann, op. cit., S. 310f. 
111.-G.-A. Megas, 'O repli Olöfnodog uü8oç. Epeteris tu Laografiku Archeiou 3/4 (1941/ 
42 (1950)) S. 196-209, Wiederabdruck in Laografia XXV (1967) S. 145-157. 
> 112. Brednich, op. cit., S. 47ff. ° 
113. Er halt die Judasvita als von der “Thebais” des Statius abhängig (Creizenach, op. 
cit., S. 25f.). 
! 114. Baum diskitiert auch die Entstehung aus dem Volksmund (“If the Middle Ages 
‘could produce: the legend of Bishop (Pope) Gregory without literary sources, they could 
also produce the legend of Judas without literary sources". Baum, op. cit., S. 603), ohne aber 
eine ‘direkte. Abhängigkeit von Ödipus auszuschliessen. 
115. “Mir ist beim Studium des recht umfangreichen wissenschaftlichen Schrifttums klar 
geworden, dass der ganze Komplex der Entwicklung der Judas-Sage in einem grossen Rah- 
‘men behandelt werden muss” (Repp, op. cit., S: 32). 
116. H. Günter, Psychologie der Legende. Freiburg 1949, S. 51ff. 
- : 117. Brednich; op. cit., S. 47. 
118. Schreiner, op. cit., S. SIff. 
119. Rank, op. cit., (wie Anm. 12). 
120. Schreiner, op. cit., S. 49ff. 
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moraltheologischer Schuld - und Sündenfrage!*!: das Orakel ist in einen 
Traum verwandelt, das Sphinxmotiv fehlt völlig, neu ist der Gespielenstreit. 
Solovjev führt eine Origenes-Stelle an!??, wo die Vorhersage der Judastaten 
durch den Psalmisten mit der Prophezeiun des Orakels an Laios verglichen 
wird!®, Solovjev stützt unter andrem auch darauf seine Hypothese vom 
östlichen Ursprung der Judas-Legende. Doch gibt es noch andere Indizien 
für einen organischen Übergang zur mittelalterlichen Doppelfigur bei den 
byzantinischen Mythographen und Paradoxographen. Im Lexikon Su- 
da, in Malalas Weltchronik und in der Synopsis des byzantinischen Chro- 
. nographen Kedrenos findet sich Ödipus als eine Art Räuber, das Sphinx- 
motiv ist völlig umgedeutet (es verselbständigt sich dann als Freierprobe im 
Rätselmärchen, vgl. Turandot)!™: “Die mythographische Überlieferung des 
Ödipusstoffes tendiert zu einer Abschwächung des Schicksalsmotives des 
Orakels, zur Umwandlung des ursprünglichen Aussetzungsmotives in eine 
Aussetzung auf das Meer und zur Ausgestaltung des Gespielenstreitmotives 
mit dem Zug, dass Ödipus den Gespielen, von dem er über seine unsichere 
Herkunft erfährt, tötet”. Eine Vorlage der “Thebais” des Statius!#, wie sie 
noch Creizenach postulierte!®, scheint unwahrscheinlich. Schreiner resu- 
miert: “Es kann also darüber kaum ein Zweifel bestehen, dass die Judas- 
legende in Anlehnung an eine Erzählung von Ödipus entstanden ist; die 
Übereinstimmung in der Motivik ist zu deutlich”!2’, Die Ödipus mythogra- 
phie, die als umittelbare Vorlage zur Schaffung der Judaslegende gedient 
haben mag, syrisch oder griechisch, ist verschollen. Das Abhängigkeitsmo- 
dell ist freilich viel komplizierter als hier angedeutet, da auch noch andere 
Inzestlegenden deutlich Ödipusmotive tragen, und auch die Einwirkung rein 
oraler Traditionen in Rechnung gestellt werden muss!#. Schreiner fasst dies- 
bezüglich zusammen: “Die märchenhafte Überlieferung der Ödipusfabel 
tendiert einerseits zur Hervorhebung des abergläubischen Schicksalsgedan- 
kens, andererseits zur Verdoppelung des Inzestmotives... Daneben tritt ... 
wieder die ursprüngliche Form des Erkennungsmotives in der Ödipussage 


121. Ohly, op. cit., S. 136-138. 
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123. Solovjev, op. cir., S. 181 (auch Baum, op. cit., S. 615). 
124. Mit Nachweisen Schreiner, op. cit., S. 42ff. 
125. Dazu auch H. Hunger, Geschichte der Textüberlieferung der antiken und mittelalter- 
lichen Literatur. Bd. L Zürich 1961, S. 409. 
126. Creizenach, op. cit., S. 25f. 
127. Schreiner, op. cit., S. 323. 
128. Schreiner, op. cit., S. Alff., 57f€., 68ff., 71ff., 75ff. 
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auf, die Form des Erkennungszeichens. In einem Märchen von der weis- 
gesagten, unbewussten Ermordung der Eltern wird der Schicksalsgedanke 
der antiken Ödipussage ins Abergläubische verzerrt. Aus diesen uns nicht 
überlieferten, aber rekonstruierbaren Märchen geht die Julianlegende her- 
vor, die sich mit ihrer zentralen Idee der Gnade gegen den Geist des alten 
Märchens richtet und sich zugleich mit dem Judasproblem der desperatio 
auseinandersetzt. Aus dem Märchen vom zweifachen Inzest und aus det Judas- 
legende geht die Albanuslegende hervor, die noch von der Julianlegende das 
Motiv des Elternmordes übernimmt. Das zweite Inzestmotiv gibt die Albanus- 
legende—in milderer Form—an die Gregoriuslegende weiter. In den anderen 
Motiven ist der “Gregorius” von der Judaslegende abhüngig"!*?, . 

Mündliche und schriftliche Tradition durchdringen hier einander fast 
unentwirrbar in einem ausgedehnten Motiv- und Beziehungsgeflecht, das 
gleich mehrere Märchentypen (AaTh 930-934) umfasst. Es bleibt demnach 
fraglich, ob sich Ödipus von Judas (und den mittelalterlichen Inzestheiligen) 
in der nachmittelalterlichen oralen Überlieferung noch je schnittklar wird 
trennen lassen, so dass der rein orale Überlieferungstrang der antiken Ödipus- 
fabel bis zu einem gewissen Grade hypothetisch bleiben muss. 

Diese Problematik, —wir wenden uns nun der Frage des dritten Über- 
lieferungsstranges zu, wobei wir auch speziell das griechische Märchen be- 
rücksichtigen wollen—, zerfällt in zwei Teile: die Existenz des Ödipusmythos 
als Schicksalsmärchen vor Sophokles, und die Existenz des Ödipusmythos 
im rezenten Schicksalsmärchen, der deutlich abgrenzbar sein muss von der 
mittelalterlichen Judasvita und ihren oralen Ausläufern. 

Die Frage, wie weit der griechische Mythos auf alt—oder vorgriechische 
Märchen zurückgeht, hat die klassische Philologie, unter anderen Halliday!30, 
Thomson", Nilsson!??, Carpenter, Fontenrose™, Page!35 intensiv be- 
schäftigt, ohne dass aber, jenseits der blossen Vermutung und Wahrscheinlich- 
keit sowie der Feststellung des Fehlens direkter Quellen, im Detail überein- 


129. Schreiner, op. cit., S. 324. 

130. W. R. Halliday, Greek and Roman Folklore. New York 1927. Ders., Indo-European 
Folk-Tales and Greek Legend. Cambridge 1933. 

131. A. K. Thomson, The Art of the Logos. London 1935 (Märchen bei Herodot). 

132. M. P. Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion. New York 1961 (1940). 
- 133. R. Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics. Berkeley/Los 
Angeles 1946. 

134. J. Fontenrose, Python: A Study of Delphic Myth and its Origins. Berkeley/Los An- 
geles 1959, : 5 © 

135. O. Page, Folktale in Homer's Odyssee. Cambridge/Mass. 1973. . 
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stimmende Ergebnisse gezeitigt werden konnten. Die märchenhaften Züge 
im Ödipusmythos hat vor allem Gruppe hervorgehoben, dem sich darin 
auch Dahly!?” angeschlossen hat. Den Ursprung dieses Mythos in einem 
Märchen vertritt auch Nilsson! und Deubner!2?. Robert hat versucht, deri 
ganzen Odipusmythos als Schicksalsmärchen nachzuerzählen!#, worin sich 
ihm Megas vehement angeschlossen hat, sah er doch darin eine Verbindungs- 
möglichkeit zu den gegenwärtigen SchicksalsmürchenM!, Dirlmeier!#? und’ 
Krappe!? haben dies allerdings abgelehnt: erster mit dem Hinweis auf die 
mögliche kleinasiatische, vorgriechische Herkunft des Mythos (er wendet 
sich dabei vor allem gegen die Historizitätsthese Velikovskys, der in Ödipus 
eine historische Pharaonengestalt vermutete), zweiterer in der Annahme, 
dass die orale Ödipustradition schriftlich vielfach überformt sein muss. Ähn- 
liche und andere Einwände haben auch Hordlek™, in anderem Zusammen- 
hang Binder™®, Fehling!4 und Dorson!# gemacht. Diese Einwände betreffen 
zwei sehr umfassende Aspekte: das Kontinuitätsproblem!#, das sich für 
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141. Megas, Judas, op. cit., S. 128ff. Ders., Odipus, op. cit. 

142. F. Dirlmeier, Der Mythos von Kénig Ódipus. Mainz/Berlin 1941 (1964). 
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1960. Ders., Oedipus und Echnaton. Mythos und Geschichte. Zurich 1966. 

145. K. Horálek, Bespr. von Brednich, op. cit., Fabula 8 (1966) S. 121-126. 

146. G. Binder, Bespr. von G. A. Megas, Das Mürchen von Amor und Psyche in der 
griechischen Volksüberlieferung (Aarne-Thompson 425, 428 &432). Athen 1971, in: Fabula 
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Griechenland freilich etwas and ers stellt als für andere europäische Volker”, 
und das Problem der Reinheit der oralen Tradition!%1. Beide Fragekomplexe 
sind-sehr allgemein und in den letzten beiden Jahrzehnten theoretisch viel 
besprochen worden???, können hier demnach keinesfalls ausdiskutiert werden. 
Trotzdem handelt es sich dabei um Problemdimensionen, die in der Folge 
ständig gegenwärtig sein werden. 

Ödipusmärchen sammelte als erster L. Constans 1881 :158 ihm stand dabei 
schon. die zypriotische Variante von Sakellariu!® (verdeutscht durch Felix 
Liebrecht)5 zur Verfügung/9, die nordepirotische von J. G. Hahn’, die 
arachovische von B. Schmidt!®8, sowie dessen Varianten aus Zante und Les- 
bos!5?, die auch in Roschers Mythologisches Lexikon eingegangen sind150, 
Antti Aarne?! gibt 1910 dem Ödipus-Märchen die Nummer 931 seines Typen- 
katalogs: “Oedipus: der Jüngling tótet, wie prophezeit war, seinen Vater und 
heiratet seine Mutter". Diese Definition bleibt auch noch für Stith Thompson 
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S. 311-314). 
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veröffentlicht in J. G. Hahn, Griechische und albanische Märchen I (München 1918) S. 
239, Nr. 119. 

156. Franzósisch auch in Constans, op. cit., S. 104, sowie in E. Legrand, Recueil des 
contes populaires grecs. Paris 1881, S. 107. Englische Übersetzung in L. M. J. Garnett, Greek 
folk poesy. I-IL London 1896, Bd. II, S. 194. 

157. J. G. Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 1-IIL. Jena 1854, H. 1, S. 167 (Griechische und 
albanische Märchen, op. cit., Bd. U, S. 98). 
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in seiner Ausgabe des Typenkatalogs von 1928 relevant1®®, Inzwischen bringt 
Aarno selbst eine Reihe von finnischön Varianten zu diesem Typ beit, von 
denen allerdings nur eine zugänglich ist, Die Abhandlung von Nikolaos 
Politis über Ödipus und das Schicksalsmarchen!® anlässlich der Veróffent- 
. lichung zweier albanischer Varianten zum Märchen “Der reiche Mann und 
sein Schwiegersohn”!® wurde von der Forschung nicht beachtet!*’, auch nicht 
die südslawische und die zwei griechischen Märchenvarianten, die Gugusis 
in der Laografia 1910 veróffentlicht!9?. 1928 bringt Qvigstad eine lappische 
Variantel®®, und Schullerus drei rumänische!”°, von denen eine allerdings 
aus dem Epirus stammt und im Aromunischen verfasst isti, Honti vier 
ungarische Varranten, deren ödipale Züge, nach eigenen Angaben, ziemlich 
verblasst sind. Boggs weist 1930 auch auf eine spanische Variante hin!”®, 
Krauss 1935 auf eine montenegrinische?”4. 1950 erschienen dann die beiden 
wegweisenden, im Krieg entstandenen Arbeiten von Georgios Megas zum 
Thema Judas und Ödipus!”. Seine Argumentation läuft im wesentlichen da- 


162. A. Aarne/St. Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale. Helsinki 1928 (FFC 74), Nr. 
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166. A. Aarne, Der reiche Mann und sein Schwiegersohn. Hamina 1916 (FFC 23). 

167. Von Brednich nicht rezipiert (siehe G. A. Megas, Béspr., Laografia 21 (1963/64) 
S. 598-604, speziell S. 603). 
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grafia II (1910-11) S. 575-590. 
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170. A. Schullerus, Verzeichnis der rumänischen Märchen und Märchenvarianten. Hiel- 
sinki 1928 (FFC 78), Nr. 931. 

171. P. Papahagi, Basme aromäne si glosar. Bucuresti 1905, S. 360, Nr. 110. 

172. H. Honti, Verzeichnis der publizierten ungarischen Volksmärchen. Helsinki 1928 
‘(FFC 81), Nr. 931. 

173. R. S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales. Helsinki 1930 (FEC 90), Nr. 931*. Zur 
spanischen Judastradition siehe auch R. Goulché-Delbose, La Légende de Judas Ischariote. 
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rauf hinaus, dass, wenn man die Rahmenidee des Odipusmythos, die unen- 
trinnbare Schicksalsprophezeiung, als dessen fundamentales Motiv annehme, 
nämlich auch für das Altertum, man durchaus von einer Kontinuität des 
Stoffes von der Antike bis ins heutige Südosteuropa, im speziellen Griechen- 
land, sprechen könne. Das Überleben des Sphinx-Motivs in Schmidts Variante 
aus Arachova lehnt er ab, da eine Nachuntersuchung 1938 im Raum Parnass 
nur negative Ergebnisse gezeitigt hat, das Motiv aber sonst nirgendwo nach- 
zuweisen ist!?, Megas lehnt ebenfalls einen schriftlichen Einfluss auf die orale 
Tradition ab, und hält die schriftlichen Zeugnisse, den antiken Ödipusmythos 
in seinen verschiedenen Ausprägungen wie auch die mittelalterlich-christ- 
liche Judasvita, für aus mündlichen Quellen entsprungen. Er stellt diese 
Tatsache in den Rahmen der Kontinuität verschiedener Elemente der Volks- 
kultur von der Antike über Byzanz bis ins heutige Griechenland!7. Eines 
der Hauptbedenken ist freilich, dass nach Aarnes ungenügender Definition 
von. Typ 931, die immer noch gilt, “der Jüngling tötet, wie prophezeit war, 
seinen Vater und heiratet seine Mutter”, Judas von Ödipus gar nicht zu tren- 
nen ist. Die drei Varianten (aus Kreta und Zypern), die Megas veröffentlicht, 
folgen.freilich ziemlich genau der Judasvita!”, doch gibt es auch Varianten, 
wie etwa die montenegrinische, die verschiedene Inzestmotive im Rahmen 
des Schicksalsmürchens kontaminieren. Brednich hat also recht, wenn er 
eine Untergliederung des Typs 931 in 931 A Judas Ischariot, B Hl. Andreas 
von Kreta, und C der Elternmörder vorschlägt!?® (Megas folgt ihm in dieser 
Gliederung in seinem noch unveröffentlichten Typenkatalog zum griechischen 
Märchen) und feststellt: “...die Typennummer AT 931 ist überaus vielschich- 
tig und.vereint vielfaltige Traditionen verschiedensten Alters und verschiede- 
ner historischer Herkunft”180, 

Auch Thompsons *Motif-Index" bringt hier keine weitere Klàrung!?. 
‘Die Motivkombination, die in der neuesten Ausgabe der “Types of the Folk- 
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tale” 1973182 angeboten wird (Prophezeiung des Vatermords, Prôphezetung 
des Mutterinzests, Aussetzung, mangelnde Ausführung, Entdeckung des 
ausgesetzten Kindes, kommt an einen Könighof (David, Ödipus), Vatermord 
unwissentlich begangen, Erfüllung des Mutterinzests), ist nicht vollständig in 
allen Varianten vorhanden, oder noch mit wesentlichen anderen Motiven 
(etwa dem Gespielenstreit, dem Brudermord oder der Geschwisterehe) konta- 
miniert. Hier ist Ödipus weder von Judas noch von den mittelalterlichen 
Inzestheiligen grenzschaft zu scheiden#. Thompson führt neben den bekann- 
ten Versionen noch spanische™, katalanische!#, italienische™, tschechische!??, 
russische#*8, ukrainische!#®, türkischel%, indonesische!?!, mittelamerikani- 
sche!®2 und mehr als 59 irische!?? Versionen an. Welche Tradition ist hier 
in den einzelnen Fällen angesprochen?—Brednich hat auch eine slowenische 
Variante ausfindig gemacht, in der die drei Schicksalsfrauen fehlen!®%, doch 
scheint dies ein Ausnahmefall zu sein; in Ost- und Südosteuropa, ausser bei 
den Polen und Russen, ist das Motiv der Schicksalsfrauen auch im Volks- 
glauben und Volksbrauch weitverbreitet!®. Ödipusähnliche Geschichten 
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190. N. Eberhart/P. N. Boratav, Typen türkischer Volksmärchen. Wiesbaden 193, 
Nr. 142. 

191. J. de Vries, Typen-Register der Indonesische Fabels en Sprookjes. sad uit 
Oost-Indié. Leiden 1925-28, Bd. II, S. 398ff., Nr. 238. 
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finden sich aber auch ausserhalb Europas, in Ostasien!?9, Mutterinzest und 
‚Vatermord in Märchen aus Indien!?”, China, Japan und Nordamerika!®®, 
Eine sudanesische Geschichte?9?, die genau dem Sdipalen Motivkombinat 
folgt, enthält auch noch das Motiv der Erblindung; jedesmal, wenn sich der 
Sohn zu seiner (unerkannten) Mutter begibt, ergiesst sich Milch aus ihren 
Brüsten und er erblindet??!, Müssen wir hier direkt auf den thebanischen 
Odipus rekurrieren?—Odipale Motive finden sich auch in persischen, 
arabischen?™ und altjüdischen Erzählungen*%, 
Brednich fasst seine Untersuchungen zur Ödipustradition so zusammen 
“ „Motive wie die Überwindung der Sphinx oder der Vatermord fehlen in 
-in den neuzeitlichen Varianten. Dies darf nicht verwundern. Schon im Alt-- 
tum war die Ödipussage in so viele voneinander abweichende Darstellungen 
verzweigt, dass Lysimachos darüber ein eigenes Sammelwerk schreiben konnte. 
‘Nur einzelne Motive und Mötivgruppen dieser Sage haben bis in unsere Tage 
weitergelebt, nicht die gesamte Schicksalserzählung von Ödipus”2%, Horálek 
betont in seiner Besprechung von Brednichs Arbeit, dass die schriftliche Tradi- 
tion stärkend auf die mündliche gewirkt habe und deshalb sehr schwer von 
dieser zu unterscheiden sei?%, Der Doppelganger Ödipus/Judas ist analytisch 
kaum zu sezieren, das Alter der 'einzelnen Märchenvarianten daher auch 
kaum exakt zu bestimmen, da oben der Traditionsraum, aus dem sie kom- 
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men, im Einzelfall ungewiss bleibt. Dem Typ AaTh 931 ist daher kritisch und 
mit Vorsicht zu begegnen: sein Motivkombinat erhält Sinn und lebendige 
Existenz erst in Zusammenhang mit AaTh 930 (dem Schiccksalspruch) bzw. 
dem Schicksalamarchen tiberhaupt (AaTh 930-949). 

Diese gewisse Konstruiertheit des Motivkombinats, das Thompson aus 
dem Odipusmythos erstellt, wird auch augenfallig an Megas Zettelkatalog 
zum noch unveröffentlichten griechischen Typenindex?™: zu 931, von wel- 
chem Typ Megas nach dem Vorschlag Brednichs Judas abgesondert hat 
(keine einzige neue Variante), sowie Andreas von Kreta und den Elternmór- 
der, konnten seit 1941 nur zwei unveróffentlichte Varianten beigebracht 
werden (die Geschichte vom Pfarrerssohn mit Mutterinzest und Vatermord, 
und ein Märchen, in dem die inzestuóse Mutter beim Patriarchen Vergebung 
sucht, eine Kirche zur Sühne baut und jedem ihre Geschichte erzühlt), wah- 
rend zu 930, 930 A und B Dutzende von neuen Varianten aufgezeichnet wer- 
den konnten. Der Schicksalsspruch der drei Moiren fehlt allerdings auch bei 
AaTh 931 fast nie (er findet sich auch in einigen anderen Märchentypen)?®, 
Dies kann wohl nur so interpretiert werden, dass ein innerer organischer 
Zusammenhang zwischen Typ 930 and Typ 931 besteht, zumindest für den 
südosteuropäischen Mürchenraum; anders formuliert: dass das Motiv- 
kombinat 931 eine sekundüre Variante von 930, der Schicksalsprophezeiung, 
ist, vom Tisch aus konstruriert nach dem Schema der Odipusfabel bzw. der 
Judaslegende, über das die lebendige Erzwählwirklichkeit aber hinweggeht, 
.d.h. eine teilweise missglückte Kategorienbildung. Dies besagt freilich noch 
nichts über das eventuelle Überleben des antiken Odipusstoffes. 

Einige Beispiele mögen diese Zusammenhänge erhellen: in der zyprioti- 
schen Variante hat ein Fürst drei Töchter. Der jüngsten wird von der Moira 
‘prophezeit, sie werde mit ihrem Vater ein Kind zeugen, das sie später zum 
‘Manne nehmen werde (Inzestverdoppelung). Daher fliehen sie die Freier 
und nehmen die anderen beiden Töchter. Damit sich der Schicksalsspruch 
nicht erfülle, tótet sie ihren Vater, isst von einem Apfelbaum auf seinem Grabe 
eine Frucht und wird schwanger. Nach der Geburt sticht sie ihren Sohn in 
die Brust und setzt ihn aus aufs Meer. Das Kind wird von einem Handler 
grossgezogen und heiratet seine Mutter*9??. —Dies ist sicher ein etwas extremes 


207. Mein herzlicher Dank gilt Frau Megas für die Erlaubnis der Einsichtnahme in den 
Zettelkatalog. 

208. Dazu auch G. A. Megas, Die Moiren als funktioneller Faktor im neugriechischen 
Märchen. Marchen, Mythos, Dichtung. FS F. von der Leyen. München 1963, S. 47-62 (auch 
Laografia 25 (1967) S. 316-322). 

209. Vgl. Literaturangaben Anm. 151 und 152, 
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Beispiel der Inkonsistenz des Sdipalen Motivkombinats, da der Protagonist 
zur Frau geworden ist, und die Handlung mit einer Fülle von anderen 
Märchenmotiven kontaminiert. 

In der nordepirotischen Variante von Hahn wird einem Kónig prophe- 
zeit, er werde von seinem Enkel erschlagen werden; dieser lasst den Knaben 
im Meer aussetzen. Er wird aber gefunden und aufgezogen, befreit das Land 
von einem Drachen, der die Quellen verschliesst (HI. Georgs-Legende)™!®, 
und bekommt zum Lohn die Königstochter (die Erzählerin verschweigt, 
ob es sich um die Mutter des Helden gehandelt hat). Aus Zufall tótet er seinen 
Grossvater, und so erfüllt sich der Schicksalspruchä!1. 

Die epirotische Variante in aromunischer Sprache (deutsch bei Bred- 
nich)?!* folgt dem ódipalen Motivschema noch am ehesten, doch fehlt der 
Vatermord: Einem Ehepaar mit neun Kindern wird von den Moiren am 
dritten Tag nach der Geburt des letzten Kindes prophezeit, dass sein Vater 
und alle seine Brüder sterben sollten, und es seine Mutter zur Frau nehmen 
wird. Man setzt es am Flussufer aus: es wird gefunden und aufgezogen. Sein 
Pflegevater verrät ihm eines Tages das Geheimnis seiner Herkunft. Der Held 
macht sich auf, seine Familie zu suchen. In seinem Dorf angekommen, er- 
führt er, dass Vater und Brüder alle gestorben seien. Einer alten Frau trügt 
er seinen Wunsch vor zu heiraten, und diese verheiratet ihn mit seiner Mut- 
ter. So erfüllte sich der Spruch der Schicksalsfrauen?”, 

Brednich hat sicher recht, wenn er meint, es sei methodisch nicht richtig, 
hinter jeder Inzestgeschichte zwischen Griechenland und Lappland gleich ein 
Survival des Ódipusstoffes zu erblicken?!4. Die ódipalen Taten, die Über- 


210. Zur Hl. Georgslegende in Auswahl: E. Klivinyi, Der heilige Georg in Legende, 
Kunst und religiöser Verehrung des Volkes. Graz 1959. W. F. Volbach, Der heilige Georg. 
Strassburg 1917. J. E. Matzke, Contribution to the history of the legend of St. George with 
special 1eference to the sources of the French, German and Anglosaxon metrical versions, 
Publications of the Modern Language Association 17 (1902) S. 464-535, 18 (1903) S. 99-171, 
19 (1904) S. 449-478. Speziell zur griechischen Tradition: J. B. Aufbauser, Das Drachen- 
wunder des hl. Georg in der griechischen und lateinischen Überlieferung. Leipzig 1911 (Byzanti- 
nisches Archiv 5). K. Krumbacher, Der hl. Georg in der griechischen Überlieferung. Aus 
dem Nachlasse des Verf. hg. v. A. Ehrhard. München 1911 (Abhandlungen der Königlich 
Bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse XXV, 3. Ab- 
handlung). G. Spyridakis, Saint-George.dans la vie populaire, L'Hellénisme Contemporain 
6 (1952) S. 126-145. 

211. Wie Anm. 154. 

212. Brednich, op. cit., S. 43. š ; 

213. In griechischer Übersetzung bei Megas, Odipus, op. cit., S. 147f. 

214, Brednich, op. cit., S. 45, 
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windung der Sphinx?15, der Vatermord®1$ und der Mutterinzest erweisen sich 
als variabel, reduzierbar und anreicherbar. Invariabel bleibt nur die Unen- 
trinnbarkeit und die Erfüllung des Schicksalsspruches. Was sich dabei er- 
füllt, die Greueltaten des Ödipus oder des Judas, oder die Unglücksfälle im 
griechischen Märchen “Der Ölhändler” in der Aufzeichnung von Marianne 
Klaar*!”, oder der Geschwisterinzest im aromunisch-epirotischen Märchen 
“Der Kaiser mit den zwei Frauen” in der Übertragung von Felix Karlinger®18, 
ist in einem strukturalistischen Sinne sekundär. Die Frage nach der Kontinui- 
tät des Ödipusstoffes in der oralen Tradition ist eben auch eine methodologi- 
sche und lässt sich aus der Sicht der rezenten Märchenforschung, zugegeben 
etwas provokant, auch so stellen: könnte die Kategorie der Schicksalsmär- 
chen nicht auch ohne den von Aarne und Thompson konstruierten Typ 931 
auskommen? Geht er nicht zu sehr an der lebendigen Erzählwirklichkeit 
vorüber? 

Das engagierte Postulat des Altmeisters der griechischen Märchen- 
forschung, Georgios Megas, bezüglich der Kontinuität des Ödipusstoffes in 
der griechischen oralen Tradition von der versophokleischen Antike bis in den 
rezenten südosteuropäischen Märchenraum ist vielleicht dahingehend zu 
modifizieren, dass Ödipus in der Variabilität seiner biographischen Nu- 
ancierungen, wie sie die altgriechische Mythologie in Ansätzen vermuten 
lässt, hauptsächlich in seiner Eigenschaft als Exempelheros für die Unentrinn- 
barkeit des Schicksalsspruches in der rezenten oralen Tradition noch greifbar 
ist; diese mündliche Überlieferung scheint jedoch von einer literarischen 
Tradition durchwirkt und gestützt zu sein, die in der mittelalterlichen Judas- 
vita ihre gültige Ausprägung findet, und sich in literarischen, volksliterari- 
schen und oralen Nachahmungen auch im hellenophonen Raum durch die 
Jahrhunderte bis in die Gegenwart zieht. Dass die Vorlage zur mittelalter- 
lichen Judasvita mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit wieder eine griechische ge- 
wesen ist, die sich auf die Ödipusmythographie der Byzantiner stützt, be- 
weist Reichtum und Interdependenz dieser literarischen und oralen Ödipus- 
tradition im griechischen Kulturbereich. Wenn unter Kontinuität auch Wan- 
del und Mutation verstanden wird, Lösung und Neuformung nach neuen Ge- 


215. Velikovsky (op. cit.) etwa ist der Ansicht, dass der Sphinxmythos ursprünglich gar 
nicht zum Ödipusmythos gehört. 

216. Constans (op. cit., S. 5) hält den Vatermord für eine spätere Zugabe zum Ödipus- 
mythos. 

217. M. Klaar, Die Tochter des Zitronenbaums. Kassel 1970, Nr. 25. 

218. F. Karlinger, Rumänische Märchen ausserhalb Rumäniens. Kassel 1982, Nr. 13, 
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gebenheiten, so ist die Ödipusüberlieferung im weiteren Rahmen des griechi- 
schen Schicksalsmärchens noch lebendig. Oder mit anderen Worten: jenes 
Reservoire an Motiven und Motivkombinationen, das im Altertum den 
Ödipusmythos hervorgebracht haben mag, ist auch noch in den griechischen 
Erzählungen von den Schicksalsfrauen anzutreffen?1?. 


219. Vgl. auch die Formulierung von R. M. Dorson (op. cit., S. XLIf.): “The continuity 
is not from classical myth to present folktale within Greece, but from a European body 
of folklore that existed then and existed now, always in flux yet remarkable ee 
which nourished the myth”, 


ANHANG 


Nach dem Kongress der Europäischen Märchengesellschaft im Sept. 
1982 in Ioannina, bei dem ich die vorliegende Studie in verkürzter Form als 
Vortrag halten durfte, liess mir die bekannte Märchensammlerin Frau Ma- 
rianne Klaar noch eine Version in deutscher Übersetzung mit dem griechi- 
schen Urtext zukommen, die einige Ödipusmotive enthält und für den De- 
kompositionsprozess der Odipussage im neugriechischen Schicksalsmarchen 
charakteristisch ist. Da die griechische Urfassung noch unpubliziert ist, will 
ich die Version hier im Anhang bringen. Anmerkungen und Kommentare 
stammen von Frau Marianne Klaar selbst. 


Das Schicksal* 


Es war einmal ein König, der drei Töchter hatte—Er hatte drei Mädchen 
gezeugt. Beim letzten Mal ging er (nach der Geburt) hinter die Tür, als es 
so weit war, dass die Moira käme, um das Schicksal zuzuteilen... 


* Auf Tonband aufgenommen von Marianne Klaar am 27.2.65 im Dorf Ajía Marina auf 
Kassos, Dodekanes (Auf Tonband 66, Stück 1. Erste Niederschrift in Heft 23 und griechi- 
scher Text in Maschinenschrift). Deutsche Übersetzung von Marianne Klaar. 

Erzählerin: Frau Mariniä Jeromonächou geborene Liökoura (kopta Mapivià ‘Tepo- 
Hové&xov, tò yévog Atéxovupa), zur Zeit der Aufnahme rund achtzig Jahre alt, Analphabe- 
tin.—Die Erzählerin hat mir vier Märchen erzählt. Alle vier zeichnen sich durch eine ein- 
fache echte Sprache (Dialekt von Kassos, von allgemeiner Volkssprache unterbrochen) 
aus, sowie durch Kürze und Lebendigkeit. Auch ihrem Inhalt nach zeichnen sich die von ihr 
erzählten Märchen durch Echtheit aus. Bei dem vorliegenden klingt die Episode der Hoch- 
zeit von Mutter and Sohn—ohne dass beide Teile davon wissen, dass sie Mutter und Sohn 
sind—Aan die Ödipus-Sage an. Es bleibt die Frage offen, ob es sich hier um durch hunderte 
von Generationen weitergegebene altgriechische Mythologie handelt oder—was weitaus 
das Wahrscheinlichere ist—um mittelbare Binwirkungen der (in der Mythologie wurzeln- 
den) altgriechischen Tragödie, und zwar eigentlich erst des spätantiken Theaters. Das letz- 
tere nahm der Forscher St. Kyriakidis an (vgl. St. Kyriakidis, Zur neugriechischen Ballade. 
Südost-Forschungen 19 (1960), 326-343).—Die Episode von der Rose—in diesem Märchen— 
hingegen, an der die Jungfrau riecht und dann schwanger wird, ist wohl christliche Über- 
lieferung.—Die alte Frau selbst war von einfachem und bescheidenem Wesen—doch auch 
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Und dann spricht die Schicksalsfrau... so spricht sie: “Nun geh deinen 
Lauf, mein Mädchen! Du wirst deinen Vater zum Mann bekommen, du 
wirst mit deinem Vater einen Sohn zeugen, und deinen Sohn wirst du zum 
Eheherren nehmen, zum Gatten.” Der König sagt (zu sich), als er das hört: 
“Aber was sind das für Sachen!” 

Die Mädchen wurden dann gross, er verheiratete sie alle drei... (Nein!) 
die zwei (älteren vielmehr)!... Das dritte blieb beim Vater. Der ging aber in 
der Nacht hin, um sich an seiner Tochter zu vergreifen... Da spricht sie: 
“Vater, was tust du hier? Bis du verrückt?” Jener liess nicht von ihr ab. Nun 
schlägt sie zu, sie erschlägt ihren Vater—die mit dem schlimmen Schicksals- 
teil. Hm... Dem geschah es recht... Also sie hatte ihn getötet. Und da, wo 
sie ihn dann begruben, auf seinem Grab, breitete sich ein Rosenstock aus. 
Und an der Rose roch sie und wurde schwanger... Dessen Tochter. Nun 
spricht die Tochter, die mit dem schlimmen Schicksalsteil: “Ich bin rein—und 
wie aber wurde ich schwanger?” 

Sie rannte fort in die Berge. Dort, wo sie herumlief, bekommen sie die 
Drachenmenschen! zu sehen... die vierzig Menschendrachen. Der älteste 
Drache fragt: “Meine Jungfrau, was willst du hier?” Darauf antwortete sie: 
“(Was könnt’ ich da) schliesslich und endlich? (sagen)...” Sie blieb dann in 


von bescheidener Würde. Ihr ärmliches Hauswesen war ıeinlich gehalten und hatte seine 
Kultur. Sie wohnte im Dorfteil Chrousouläs (XpovcovAds) des Dorfes Ajia Marina, wo 
eine Anzahl von Familien dem Meer zu in einzeln gelegenen Hausern lebt.—Die Erzählerin 
sprach mit leiser, manchmal schwer verständlicher Stimme. Sie war schon recht hinfallig, 
man kam sozusagen im letzten Augenblick, um ihre Märchen aufzunehmen. Leider starb 
die alte Frau etwa ein Jahr nach der Aufnahme. 

1. Das neugriechische Wort “ôpékoç”, pl. *6p&kot" ist innerhalb der Märchen nicht 
ganz leicht übersetzbar. Es werden nämlich in den Märchen keineswegs schlangenartige 
Ungeheuer damit bezeichnet—obwohl das Wort etymologisch die gleiche Wurzel hat wie 
unser “Drache” sondern etwa den Kyklopen ähnliche Ungeheuer, manchmal einäugig 
oder augenlos ... seltsame grosse ungestalte menschenahnliche Zauberwesen ... ich finde, 
man könnte sie trotzdem im Märchen manchmal ruhig “Drachen” nennen, bei der Namen- 
gebung solcher Fabelwesen im Märchen trifft eine allzu grosse Exaktheit manchmal nicht 
das Richtige. —Auch im Deutschen neigen wir ubrigens dazu, hier und da das Wort “Drache” 
im übertragenen Sinne zu gebrauchen, so wird z.B. eine etwas resolute herrische Haus- 
hälterin manchmal als “Ungetüm”, als “Drache” bezeichnet—in gleicher Weise ist es wohl 
zu verstehen, dass die Griechen in neuerer Zeit diese ungestalten Menschenungeheuer 
“Drachen” nennen. 

- 2. Hier— und noch einmal weiter unten— gebraucht die alte einfache Erzählerin den 
Ausdruck “téloc névtrov”-—“am Ende von allem”, der einer gehobeneren Sprache angehört. 
Auch eine andere einfache Märchenerzählerin auf Kassos, die alte Frau Anna Paralf, die 
mir sehr viele und lange Märchen erzählte, gebrauchte diesen Ausdruck—sogar recht häufig. 
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deren Behausung ... Der (älteste Drachenmensch) hatte zu ihr gesagt: “Ich 
will dich in unser Haus führen, dass du für uns flickst, dass du für uns auf- 
räumst... damit du einen Bissen Brot essen kannst.”— Hm... Das Kind hatte 
sio nachher geboren und es fortgeworfen, es weggeschmissen. Hm, es wurde 
gerettet, lebte. 

Viele Jahre nahmen danach ihren Lauf. Ihr Sohn war gross geworden... 
(Eines Tages) gehen dann die Menschendrachen los, suchen den auf (den 
Sohn)... fragen: “Kommst du mit, damit wir dir unsere Schwester? (zur 
Frau) geben?” Sie wissen nicht, dass er ıhr Sohn ist. Sie verheiraten sie, sie 
nahm den (zum Mann)—ihren Sohn. Als sie sie trauen liessen, gingen sie zur 
Kirche— Und die Erde bebte schrecklich—Mutter und Sohn!—gewiss!. Hm, 
sie liefen (aus der Kirche), kommen nach Hause.—(Am Morgen) gingen (der 
Mann und die Frau), als sie sich ankleideten, zum Spiegel. (Vorm Spiegel) 
erschienen zwei Gesichter, aber (in ihm) war nur eins zu sehen... eine Fratze! 
Zwei (sahen jedoch hinein). Und nur jene eine Fratze (erschien). Hm, schliess- 
lich, am Ende!—(Mutter und Sohn! Der Sohn begriff.). 

Die vierzig Drachenmenschen hatten die junge Frau (allein) gelassen, 
hatten das Ehepaar (allein) gelassen und waren fortgegangen....jene Menschen- 
drachen, welche sie (bei sich hatten). 

Der (Sohn) tótete die junge Frau, und dann lief er seinen Augen nach... 
Jene hatte er getótet, seine Mutter, und dann lief er dahin, wohin seine Augen 
ibn führten. 

Die Drachenmenschen kommen heim, sie suchen die junge Frau. Weder 
die junge Frau (war da) noch (sonst irgend etwas). Der hatte sie also getótet 
und sie zu Stücken gemacht und sie dann oben ins Gebülk gehängt— was wir, 
ich weiss nicht.wie, nennen*. Die Menschendrachen bekommen es zu sehn, 


Die einfachen Erzühler, die diesen Ausdruck aufgeschnappt haben, scheinen damit zelgen 
zu wollen, dass sie auch die “gebildete Sprache”, auch die “kaBapebovow” sprechen können. 
Ähnliches kommt auch bei uns vor. “T&Aog návtov” ist übrigens ein Verlegenheitsausdruck, 
er wird meistens gebraucht, wenn man nicht recht weiter weiss. Bei der Erzühlerin dieses 
Mürchens gerade ist es jedoch der einzige Ausdruck der “kadapebovoa”, der darin vor- 
kommt. 

' 8. Die Drachenmenschen hatte die junge Frau also wie ihre Schwester behandelt... 
sie war allmählich zu ihrer “Schwester” geworden. (Ähnliches kommt öfters im griechischen 
Márchen vor ... der alte Mann, der ein junges Madchen im Hause hat und beschützt, wird 
zum "Vater" usw.). 

4. Hier entschuldigt sich die Erzählerin fur ein Wort, das sie gebraucht—nämlich xà 
Ókápia (wie man auf Kassos sagt, eigentlich müsste es tà 8okápia heissen—die Querbalken 
an der Decke des Hauses, das Gebälk). Die Erzühlerin fügt nach Gebrauch des Wortes 
hinzu... “was wir..., ich weiss nicht wie, nennen” . 
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sie finden ihre Schwester da drin, sagen: “Ach, der gemeine, gehórnte Kerll— 
und das wirklich!” Sie wussten aber nicht, dass er ihr Sohn war und dass das 
und das und das (geschehen war). Hm, der lief seinen Augen nach. Und noch 
immer ist er nicht da. Sie haben ihn nie gefunden. 


“H polpa 


Mi popà Ato Evas Bacıkkas xt elye xpía kopitoia, ñkaue tpla xopl- 
toa. Erfe Aoindv td teAsvtato And tioo And tiv répra, ároo "To và rán 
À poípa và poipdon. Ager Aowróv À potpa, Ager Aoınöv: «Ape, Köpn pov, 
koi và rápng tov ratépa cov &vtpa cov, Oà xápmc nað? uè TOV tatépa cov 
Kai tO radi cov Oà répns Kbpıo, cbCvyo». 'O BaciAéac Xowróv, dpa "kovos 
abra, Aée1: «Ti tpdpata siv’ abvál» 

’Ensyaibouvs Avınöv tà Kopitota, ärävrpey& ta Kai tà «pta ... öy! 
tà 600! tò 88 GALA Eneive uè tov ratépa. Abróg Erfe tÀ voyta và retpaty 
tò xopitot tov.. Aéer: «[Latépa, tl xdveic £60; Eloa tpeddc;» "Exstvog ré- 
peve, railet, okotóvet tov ratépa tn èkeivn, fj kakonoipa. "E, tod "xpsre! 

"Eoxdétwoé tov Aowtóv xi And Kel, éxet rod tov Etapact, oxó vipa 
tov, Zv&unoe mà tpiavrapvAkıd. Kai td tpravréquAlo Enbpice À Köpn x1 

“ebpéOn Éykvoc, À xópr tod adrod. “H xópn, à Kaxopotpa, Ager: «'Eyo el- 
par kabap Kai ræs và Bpe06 EyKvoc;» 

"Erpe&s ota Bovvd. 'Exetà mob 'tpeye Aocınöv, tiv BAérovv dpdxKot, 
of capávra ópáxoi. Ager (6 peyadbtepog Gpéxoc): «Köpn pov, ti O£Asic 
5565» Aéet: «E, tého tavtov...» ... "Epsive otó onítt tous ... Aget: «NG o£ 
Tápo OTÒ oníti, và pic urakbvnc, và pic ots nc, và TPÓNG mà HTOVKIÀ YO- 

ul». "E, abcr] Aoınöv elye xaopévo tò rau Kal tSppite kai tò wétagée. "E, aò- 
tò éyAdtooe, gnos. 

"Er£paoav ypóvia not. "Eneyäiwoe tò vadi tng. II&v' adroi of öpd- 
xot, Bpiokovv tov, aòtóv. Aésı: «Epkeoat và coU Shoovue tv ddEAPT] nac» 
Aév M&ebpovv ròs to nail tng. "Erävrpeyäav thy, Erfjpe tov adtév, tò matt 
ang. Lav tiv Eravrpéyav, érfjav otv ExkAnola Kal fikans tpopepd osiopó. 
Mávva xai raw... BéBatal "E, &pbav. "Epkovvrar otd orit. 'Exfjav Syas 
otdov Kabpénty, Stav Evtdvovvto (td xpol) Kal vò uobpes évepatvayv Kai 
pid napnaordlero, pid nobpn, dvd—x1 Exelvn mél "E, r&EAog névrov ... (páv- 
va xal nail! *O yids xaváXae). 

"Eoffkav tiv kópn Aoınöv, Epfirav t dvıpöyvvo xı Epbav of oapävra 
ôpéxot, adrol rod tiv (elyave pati tovg). 
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Adtos tiv éoxdtace tiv kópn. Kı And "ket ore cv äunadıäv tov, tiv 
pavva tov toxétaoé tnv xt Hoxe cv &unadıdv tov. 

Il&v’ of 8paxo1, yopedovv tiv kópn, unà xópn, HNÉ... Kal tiv &oxdtmos 
Ki fikau£é tny KoppatdKia Kı ander tiv Ecpknace xávo ota (Ö)oKäpıa, aò- 
TO od Aéope, E&o "yó... Eavotovv ol Spaxot, Bpiokovv tiv dderer tog pé- 
ca. Aéet «A, tov xepard, xai KaAdl...» Adv fE£pav Sums, nàs Ato rai 
TNG Kal TAS adtad Kı adrd... "E, Hoke vOv gupadidv abtóg xi dxdpa keinen. 
Kai (8)év tov nõpav ka06Aov. 


MIRANDA STAVRINOS 


THE REFORMIST PARTY IN IONIAN ISLANDS, (1848-1852): 
INTERNAL CONFLICTS AND NATIONALIST ASPIRATIONS 


The liberal “experiment” of the Ninth Parliament, the first free Parliament 
of the Ionian State!, was essentially over on the 26th November 1850. How- 
ever, during the short period of its operation, this Parliament achieved a 
national and social task?. Although the disagreement between Radicals and 
Reformists in the Ninth Parliament had taken the form of a confrontation of 
principles’, the deputies of these two parties introduced a series of bills with 
which they tried to solve the serious social and financial problems which their 
country had inherited from the past. 

In February 1850 Napoleon Zambelis had been elected deputy of Sta. 
Maura in the Ninth Ionian Parliament as a member of the Reformist Party. 
He then distinguished himself for his speeches, mainly when he submitted the 


1. The elections of the Ninth Ionian Parliament were carried out according to the new 
liberal law which was issued by Lord Seaton in May 1849 and sanctionned by the Eight 
Parliament, in December 1849. The elections were proclaimed by Commissioner Ward in 
February 1850. 

2. See, Acts of the Ninth Parliament of the United States of Ionian Islands, issued under 
the Constitution of 1817, Corfu 1850 (in Greek). Idromenos, Political History of Eptanissós 
(1816-1864), Corfu 1935 (in Greek), pp. 55-65. 

3. At that time (1849-1850) political opinions in Ionian Islands were expressed by three 
political groups: i) the Reformist party (which had the majority of the Parliament) simply 
wished the national restoration, claimed for constitutional liberties and promised the improve- 
ment of the administration, leaving all these to the good will of the british government, 
i) the Radical party of revolutionary character which denounced the Protectorate and 
wished the union of Eptanissos with Greece, based its principles on the national idea and 
accepted the internal improvements through legislature, but rejected the constitutional 
reforms, and iif) the group or “clique” of the conservatives and well disposed towards the 
British, being deprived of any political credo. See, Zervos Iakovatos, The Eptanissian State 
during the English Protectorate and the Parties, Athens 1969 (in Greek), pp. 88-94. See also, 
Panas, Radicals and Improvements in Eptanissos, Cephalonia 1880 (in Greek), pp. 4-5, and 
Loucatos, Reports of Greek consuls from Heptanissa during the Ninth Ionian Parliament ( 1850- 
1851) Argostoli 1977 (in Greek), pp. 2-3 (f. n. 5). 
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bill regarding the limitation of the High Police Power‘ and the guarantee of 
the civil rights. 

Napoleon Zambelis had become widely known in the Ionian society since 
1848, when the claim regarding the reform ofthe 1817 Constitution was revived 
owing to the external and internal coincidence. The echo of the revolutions 
which were then shaking Europe soon reached the remote corner of the Ionian 
Islands and the High Commissioner lord J. Seaton (1843-1849), wishing to 
allay the causes of internal uprisings, renewed his demands towards the Colo- 
nial Office for the constitutional sanction of the freepress, of the right of 
the Parliament to control the public budget and the free election of Parlia- 
ment and municipal members®. 

In Corfu, the new upper middle-class generation demanded the revision 
of the 1817 Constitution as being the sole condition for a smooth political 
life in the country. They pressed for its realization addressing memoranda and 
holding ‘political banquets, aiming, not without self-interest, at the exercise 
of power. They had succeeded in winning the warm support of the High 
Commissioner to their petitions. 

The liberal intellectual Society of Corfu which surrounded the affable 
High Commissioner Seaton and were friendly connected with him, included 
among its members, the lawyer of the Ionian Bank, Nap. Zambelis. P. Chiotis, 
the historian of the Ionian Islands, mentions the following, concerning Nap. 
Zambelis: “Napoleon Zambelis, originating from Sta. Maura, but living for 
a long time in Corfu, one of the most distinguished jurists and lawyers of the 
Ionian, a man of thorough character and liberal feelings, was connected since 
Nugent’s time, with all the Ionian liberals as well as with the members of the 
opposition. Gaining the sympathy of numerous Englishmen of the Ionian 
for his wisdom and straight-forward character, he had often spoken with 


4. The High Police (part B’, Chap. 7, art. 4, of the Constitution of 1817) was directed 
by the commander of the british garrison and was subjected to the jurisdiction of the Lord 
High Commissioner. Through this, Commissioners could order arests and transportations 
of the disloyal citizens and proclaim the martial law. ' 

5. This Bill has passed by the Assembly, but Commissioner Ward proposed such modifi- 
cations that its context was almost changed. After the protests and eager speeches of the 
Rizospasti members against its sanction, the majority of the Assembly decided to reject it. 
See, Chiotis, History of the Ionian State, 1815-1864 (v.2), Zante 1877 (in Greek), p. 227. 
“Also, Idromenos, op. cit., p. 57. 

6. Seaton to Grey, Corfu 21 Feb. 1848, No 1 and No 2. Papers respecting recent changes 
in the Constitution of the Ionian Islands. London 1850. Moore Smith, The life of John 
Colborne, Field-Marshall Lord Seaton, London 1903, p. 338. 
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High Commissioner Seaton, and had earned his goodwill in favour of the 
Ionian Rights”. 

Seaton considered the discontent of the Corfiote liberals against the 
despotic administration, as being entirely justified and based his optimism 
for the good effect of the constitutional reforms on their relative assurances 
which, however, did not constitute a safe criterion for the political tendencies 
prevailing in the southern Ionian Islands and especially at Cephalonia, this 
“thorn in the body of the Protectorate”. 

In 1848, Seaton submitted to the Colonial Office, a memorandum written 
by Nap. Zambelis in favour of the Ionian rights, warmly supporting his 
propositions. In this memorandum, Nap. Zambelis argued on behalf of the 
rest of his fellows, as the sole remedy of this “common adversity”, “the liberty 
of the press and the free election of the deputies”®. 

However, whichever were his motives of justice towards the local de- 
mands?, Seaton (as well as his successor Ward) could rightly foresee that with 
the introduction of certain concessions in the Constitution, the Protectorate 
would gain the eager co-operation of the middle class"? in the administrative 
task, on the condition that it would permit it to move in a state of nominal 
freedom, while at the same time it would divide it and consolidate british 
influence over the Islands and through these, all over the Greek State. On 
the other hand, the policy of limited reforms to the degree that would not 


7. Chiotis, op. cit., p. 134. 

8. ... A letter to the Right Hon. The Earl Grey ... By an Ionian... London 1848, p. 16. 
During the same year, the poet Julius Typaldos had submitted a similar memo to Lord 
Seaton’s son. Antony Gaetas of Zante had also submitted to the Colonial Office a report on 
contitutional reforms in 1848. See, Stavrinou, “A memorandum of Antony Gactas on consti- 
tutional reforms in the Ionian Islands (1848-1850)" (in Greek), Parnassos (1975). 

9, The reforms that took place in 1849 have come out, amongst other motives, from the 
high sense of justice of the innovator High Commissioner: “If a Colony like Malta could 
have a free press, why not the independent state of Ionia?”, Seaton to Grey, Corfu 21 Feb. 
1848, op. cit. The election of a whig government in Great Britain, since 1946, have also 
contributed to the change of colonial policy towards liberalism. Tumelty, The Ionian Islands 
under British Administration, 1815-1864, unpublished PH. D. Dissertation, Cambridge 
University 1952, p. 178. The most recent survey of the british policy in Heptanissos in the 
period of 1847 and on based thoroughly on english sources is that of B. Knox, “British policy 
and the Ionian Islands, 1847-1864: Nationalism and ' Tmiperial administration”, The English 
Historical Review, XCIX (1984), p. 505. 

10. “The only capable to check or counteract the intrigues of the unionist party”. Seaton’ s 
article in Edinburgh Review, v. XCVH (1853), pp. 53-56. Not ignoring the national orienta- 
tion of Ionians, Seaton seemed however convinced that the “enlighted individual interest" 
which favoured British Protection would finally prevail and check nationalist sentimentality. 
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harm the interests of the Protectorate, was imposed according to the external 
policy of Palmerston, who was in favour and in some instances, was stirring 
up indirectly national liberative movements in Italy and in the German 
Confederation, according to what dictated the occasional financial, and 
strategic interests of Great Britain, in 1848. 

The resolution for the union of the Ionian Islands to Greece, submitted 
by the Radical representatives during the historical meeting of the 26th Novem- 
ber 1850! of the Ninth Ionian Parliament, provoked the hasty postponement 
of its functions. 

High Commissioner Sir H. G. Ward (1849-1855), whose name has been 
associated with the bloody suppression of the 18491? peasants’ insurrection 
in Cephalonia, decided to dismiss the Ninth Parliament and fight Radicalism. 
The Radical deputies should not be re-elected in the new Parliament. At the 
same time he turned to the topmost Reformers and asked for their co-opera- 
tion in the government, promising them honors and offices, if in the elections 
they supported the moderates and the ones devoted to the Government. 

The Reformists had already given their political stigma through the official 
press of their party, the newspaper “Patris” issued in Corfu, the editorial board 
of which consisted of P. Armenis-Vrailas?, Napoleon Zambelis, Süytidon 
Zambelis, Ioannis Petritsopoulos and Andreas Calvos, the poet. 

After the submission of the Radical’s historical decree, they hastened to 
distinguish their positions from them: “The others (i.e. the Reformists) on 
the contrary, being more realistic and being taught by experience that power 
is stronger than justice, and judging by the events the dispositions of England, 


11. “The events of the 26th November 1850", Corfu 1850 (in Greek). Zervos Iakovatos, 
Memorandum to the Respectable Government of Greece, Cephalonia 1866, pp. 51-52 (in Greek). 
Panas, op. cit., pp. 19-20. For a summarized account of these events, see Idromenos, op. cit., 
pp. 63-66. 

12. Stavrinou, The Rebellions of Cephalonia in the years 1848 and 1849, Athens 1980. 

13. Petros Vrailas-Armenis has been elected deputy of the Ninth Parliament, but his 
election had been cancelled because he was not yet naturalized an Ionian citizen. In 1851, 
Vrailas gained Ward's esteem, who regarded him as *conservative". Vrailas was then bestowed 
with Sts George and Michael's order. In 1854, he was appointed professor of philosophy in 
the Ionian University. Later on in 1857, he was appointed secretary of the Senate on the 
economic dep't. Vrailas continued to enjoy british esteem long after the end of the Protecto- 
rate. In 1865, he was appointed member of the Conseil d'Etat in Greece and during the same 
year, minister of foreign affairs in Koumoundouro's government. He died in England in 
1884. See, Hytiris, A policy of compromise, Corfu 1982 (in Greek), p. 31 (f. n. 38). Also: 
Moutsopoulos-Dodou, P. Vrailas-Armenis, Philosophical works, Corpus, Thessaloniki 1969, 
Gn Greek), v. A’, pp. puz'-vot'. 
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think that the desired union cannot be achieved after negotiations between 
Protector and protected, but can only result from the course of events, namely, 
from a general upheaval which could bring about a remodelling of the Euro- 
pean States and owing to this, they believe that any attempt towards a violent 
hastening of the desired aim is only an act of despair, inevitably irritating the 
Protectors and putting invincible obstacles to the progress of our society,.to 
the development of our internal freedom and Pippa and even to our Helle- 
nism itself” 14, 

The Reformers never stopped exercising pressure aiming at the yielding 
of the Protecting Power and political change. When High Commissioner Ward 
showed his disposition to materialize it, Vrailas!5 who was the principal leader 
and the tough kernel of the Reformist Party up to the union, hastened to give 
a conciliatory hand to the British. Two explicit conditions were put beforehand 
for the negotiations between the High Commissioner Ward and the Reform- 
ers: The fighting of Radicalism!* and the formation of a common front with 
the “conservatives” or adherents of the Protectorate for the coming elections". 
The object of this transaction would be the new constitutional reforms. The 
negotiations started in spring of 1851, before the formal dismissal of the Eighth 
Parliament. S. Kouris was appointed at first, as mediator and afterwards he 
was replaced by Vrailas. The top members of the Reformist Party, after 
numerous conferences in Corfu, agreed to submit in common to the High 
Commissioner, a memoria with their propositions concerning the constitu- 
tional reforms with reasonable grounds for each one of them. The memoria 
which Vraila undertook to hand to the High Commissioner on behalf of ‘his 
fellows, suggested the following: 1) The annual meeting of the Ionian Parlia- 
ment, so as to abolish the constitutional right of the Senate to issue legislative 
measures when the Parliament was not functioning, 2) Wider competences 
bestowed to the local government, 3) Independence of the Judicial Authority, 
4) Abolition of the constitutional article of the High Police Power and its 
substitution by a law which would protect and guarantee the civil rights and 
would grant to the ruling power the suitable measures for the protection of 


14. Supplement of the “Patris” paper, no ZE. 

15. It is worth noticing that the editorial board of the "Patris" paper of Corfu had ed 
& common statement (No 6, 19.2.1849), that no one of its members would accept a civil post 
from the Ionian government. Yet, the fact that certain members of it, deviated later from 
this officially confirmed principle, became the cause of personal conflicts and sg in 
the Reformist party. ye 

- 16. Idromenos, op. cit., p. 69. 

17, Ward's Proclamation to the Parliament. Official Gazette, No 12 of 8.3.1852. ` 
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social order and security in the event of revolutionary uprisings. However, 
as it appears, this memoria was subjected to many modifications because 
High Commissioner Ward not only disagreed with Vraila's suggestions, but 
submitted counter propositions in an obviously irreconcilable spirit!?. At 
last their agreement covered a minimum of claims, according to what Ward 
dictated. The final result of their deliberations however did not prevent Vraila 
from triumphantly anticipating the High Commissioner's consent to the 
Reformists’ propositions, a whole year before their official announcement??. 

During the informal pre-electoral period, new persecutions took place 
against the liberals. In October 1851, the leaders of the Radical Party and 
deputies of the Ninth Parliament were banished. Elias Zervos Iakovatos?! 
to Antikithira (Cerigotto) and Joseph Mompheratos?? to Errikousa (Merlera). 
Numerous arrests and banishments of civilians followed during the next 
two months, particularly in Cephalonia, the “heart of the radical fire" and in 
Zante™, All the radical newspapers stopped being issued. The Ninth Parlia- 
ment was dismissed and elections were proclaimed for the Tenth Ionian Parlia- 
ment in December 1851. The High Commissioner sent a circular to the resi- 
dents and requested them to exercise all their influence so that the candidates 
of the Reformist Party would prevail. 

The elections were carried out in January 1852%, in a climate of violence 


18. Zambelis, Document added to the already published ones by Dr. P. Vrailas, President 
of the Tenth Parliament, on the recently proposed and rejected reforms, Corfu 1853 (in Greek), 
p. 15. Same, Answer to the treatise published by the Avvocato Generale Dr. D. Courcoumell, 
accordin g to the dictations of sir H. Ward, Corfa 1853, (in Greek). 

19. Hytiris, op. cit., p. 12. 

20. In his letter of 13 July 1851 to Spiros Papanicolas at Corfu who had transmitted it 
later on to his brother George (established since a long time in London and a well-known 
personality of the political life of Heptanissos) in order to inform him on the political situa- 
tion, then prevailing in their country, Vrailas has referred to the negotiations which he had 
made personally with commissioner Ward and triumphantly anticipated their success. Vrai- 
las’ letter was published by George Papanicolas, in the “Daily News" of London in Septem- 
ber 1851. See, Zambelis, Document added to the already published ones..., op. cit., pp. 6-7, 9. 

21. Zervos-Iakovatos, My capture in Fera and that one of my coprisoners, Athens 1872 
(in Greek). 

: 22. ‘Alissandratos, Joseph Momferratos, Jahina Notes, Journal of Reading 
Society of Corfu (1970), (in Greek), p. 20. Same, “Original Letters of Joseph MORE 
‘Acts of IV’ Panionion Conference, Corfu 1980, (in Greek), p. 21. 

23. Chiotis, op. cit., pp. 281-282. Also, Papers relating to the Ionian Islands, London 
1853, p. 53. 

„24 Moshonas, The Ionian State and the struggle of the Heptanissians. ia of the 
y aregk, J Nation, v. 13, Athens 1977 (in Greek), p. 210. 
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and terrorism. The adherents of the Reformists, especially in Zante, surpassed 
in their zeal the government itself, with acts of compulsion and terrorism of 
citizens, so as to succeed in the nomination of the candidates belonging to 
their Party and thus seize the Ministries and offices they had been promised. 

In Cephalonia particularly, the electoral parody was carried out by the 
Regent Dem. Karoussos, a devoted friend of the English and a fanatic fighter 
of radicalism, who for the first time introduced in the electoral customs of 
the Ionian Islands the system of the “Ten balloting-boxes”*. 

In the island of Sta. Maura as well, several electoral forgeries were commit- 
ted with the purpose of electing the “conservative” candidates, as was boldly 
denounced in Parliament by Ioannis Marinos”, member of this island. To 
this troubled, emotionally charged atmosphere of intolerance and political 
passions, was added the violent criticism of the opposition press by A. Mousto- 
xydis. The circle of the old liberals of Corfu disapproved the new Reformists’ 
approach to the High Commissioner and particularly the willing compliance 


of Vrailas. In their journal “Philalithis” of Corfu, they rejected the new reforms . 


as being treacherous, because they were tending to the abolition of the rights 
and liberties which the citizens of the islands had acquired during Seaton’s 
‘Commission. 

At the same time they doubted the intentions of the Protecting Power 
regarding the contents of the new Reforms and were inducing the deputies 
of their party to refuse any co-operation with the Government. 

We don’t know exactly what “Philalithis” wrote against the Reformists?”. 
From an answering letter of Nap. Zambelis® to Vraila, written before the 
January Elections, concerning the publications of Corfu’s newspaper, it is 
obvious that the attack was violent and alarmed Nap. Zambelis. Having a 
straightforward and honest character, Nap. Zambelis shared as it appears, 
Moustoxydis’ reserves and wanting in time to separate his responsibilities 
from the compromising course of the Reformist Party, decided to retire definite- 


25. Zervos-Iakovatos, The ten-balloting and its hero, Cephalonia 1872 (in Greek), p. 34. 

26. Rontoyannis, History of Leucas, v. 2, (in Greek), Athens 1982, p. 392. 

27. The “1AaAf Ons” was directed by a three membered editorial board under the guidance 
of A. Moustoxidis. (Idromenos, op. cit., p. 90, f. n. 1). Moustoxidis was the first Ionian who 
inaugurated the opposition against the anglo-ionian government, when he submitted his 
memorandum to the Colonial Office, in which he was stressing the need of certain constitu- 
tional concessions. See, Promemoria sulla condizione attuale delle Isole Ionie. Londra 1840. 
However, since 1849, he had been put aside by the younger generation of Reformists, some- 
thing that caused his bitterness. 


28. Without date. See, Hytiris, op. cit., p. 39, P COND m 
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ly from politics: “...convinced that nothing could be achieved and that I shall 
seriously harm my health without any hope of cure"??, The insults the patriots 
had to suffer, intrigues and plots that took place in Sta. Maura, in order to 
forge the results of the elections, shook Nap. Zambelis’ confidence?® towards 
the conciliatory tone of Ward’s Proclamation of 22nd December 1851 and 
towards the intentions of the British. 

His disapproval of the electoral support given by the Reformists to the 
candidates of the Government, is mainly figuring in his original letter?! addres- 
sed to Vraila, in which he bluntly declared in a straightforward manner that 
he considered the “conservative” candidates of Sta. Maura as being improper 
to undertake public duties. Nap. Zambelis' point of view proves his fears 
regarding the conciliatory and affirmative attitude which would eventually 
be adopted by the “conservative” deputies of Sta. Maura®* towards Ward's 
propositions. They would thus impede any possibility for.real improvement 
of the political and social life of the Ionian Islands, as well as (in the long 
run), the procedure for their unification with Greece. 

As was expected, the Reformist Party won the absolute majority in the 
elections for the Tenth Parliament. Nap. Zambelis was elected'deputy of Sta. 
Maura. In spite of his friends' efforts to change his mind and the refusal of 
the Parliament to accept his resignation “so as not to be deprived of the services 
of an eminent and most capable man", as mentioned by the historian A. Idro- 
menos®, Nap. Zambelis resigned from the office of deputy the next day of 
the elections, claiming reasons of health“. In reality, however, his decision 
was prompted by the certainty that the Reforms for which he had fought as 
a journalist of “Patrida” were not to be materialized. 

The announcement of the reforms by the High Commissioner, in his 


29. Ibid. 

- 30. Zambelis, Answer to the treatise published by the Avvocato Generale Dr. D. Cour- 
coumeli..., op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

31. This letter was presented by the author of this article at the Second Conference on 
Heptanissian Culture, Leucas (Sept. 1984). 

32. Deputies of the island of Leucas (Sta Maura) in the Tenth Ionian Parliament were: 
1) Sp. Valaoritis, 2) Nap. Zambelis, 3) John Valaoritis, 4) John Marinos, 5) Dem. Kondaris, 
6) Theo. Soundias. Sp. Valaoritis had been appointed senator, while Nap. Zambelis had 
resigned. See, Rontoyannis, op. cit., p. 597. 

33. Idromenos, op. cit., p. 71 (f. n. 1). 

34. See, Acts of the Legislative Assembly of the United State of Ionian Islands, during the 
Ist Sesslon of the Tenth Parliament, Corfu 1853, p. 13, (in Greek). His fellow deputies and 
particularly John Marinos, Dem. Kondaris, S. Couris, G. Verykios and P. Vrailas-Armenis 
had warmly expressed their regret and had praised the man's virtues and abilities, 
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Notice of the 19/31 August 1852% to the Parliament, justified Nap. Zambelis’ 
attitude and disappointed many of the top members of the Reformist Party. 
The concessions granted were poor and vague and maintained the unlimited 
rights of the High Commissioner, legalizing his exclusive rule. Their eventual 
ratification by the Parliament, would bring about the loss of political con- 
quests, like the freedom of the press, the freedom of speech and mind. The 
conditions set by the High Commissioner in exchange for the acceptance of 
the reforms, concerned the subjection of the crimes of press from the jury 
courts to civil courts and established the penal character of acts or words 
which could be judged as being subversive of the Authorities®®. 

The struggle of the press regarding the controversial subject of constitu- 
tional reforms, was transferred to the Parliament sessions. As President of 
the Tenth Parliament, Vrailas warmly recommended the acceptance of the 
High Commissioner's propositions, stressing the pleasant consequences they 
would bring about in the political life of the Ionian Islands and advised the 
deputies to overlook the malevolent proposals of certain people?". Nap. Zambe- 
lis considered as his duty to interfere in this instance. In his open letter to 
Vraila which was published in an extra appendix of “Philalithis” paper on 
3rd September 1852, he hastened to not only deny any participation and 
responsibility for the measures which his ex-collaborator recommended, but 
mainly to prevent the consequences which could be brought about by a careless 
and hasty solution of the national issues. He had checked Vraila because he 
supported suggestions which consisted in a counterfeit of “Patris” reforming 
programme, and were opposed to the liberty of speech and publicity, “without 
which the representative system would become a shameful fraud", In detail, 
he thoroughly clarified and analysed one by one the official propositions and 
he pointed out the obscurity and often the contradiction of their contents, 
insisting on the term of High Police Power, which Ward maintained under 
a different name**. Finally he induced Vraila, appealing to his patriotism, 
as sole mediator, to reject any reforms which were essentially different from 
those which they had mutually agreed upon a year before. This letter of Nap. 
Zambelis was of decisive influence over the fate of the Reforms. 

He enlightened the public opinion and managed to influence any deputies 


35. Idromenos, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

36. Chiotis, op. cit., pp. 301-307. 

37. Zambelis, Document added to the already published ones..., op. cit., p. 22. 
38. Chiotis, op. cit., p. 303. Idromenos, op. cit., p. 78. 

39. Chiotis, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 
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of the Reformist Party who had not yet overcome their doubts regarding the 
purpose served by these propositions. 

The discussion which followed in the Tenth Ionian Parliament regarding 
the new reforms were dramatic in their tension and lasted from September 
until December 1852. The Parliament was divided into two opposing parties, 
the liberal Reformists who perceived the trap of the new propositions and 
rejected them, and the conservatives who supported them. 

The deputy of Sta. Maura, John Marinos and S. Couris of Corfu*? were 
distinguished fighters against these Reforms with their speeches. After the 
unsuccessful conciliatory efforts of the committee appointed by the Parlia- 
ment, to discuss with the High Commissioner the possibility of amendments 
in the new measures, the Parliament rejected the Reforms with the difference 
of only one vote. The rejection of the Reforms confirmed the differenciation 
which had taken place in the bosom of the Reformist Party owing to this 
controversial issue. 

Vrailas was enraged and tried to deny what Zambelis gave evidence to 
and accused him of defamation and of “shamelessly betraying their friend- 
ship”*!, having allowed his letter of 3rd September 1852 to be published. 

The dispute between these two old fellow members had in the end acquired 
a personal character. Nap. Zambelis however, reverted to the matter and 
proved with detailed arguments the existence of essential differences between 
the official propositions which Vrailas now supported, and the original demands 
which were submitted by the Reformist Party one year before: “I made use 
of the sole weapon in my hands", he wrote, "this weapon was my evidence... 
Either contributing to the rejection of those measures or strengthening the 
general indignation against them, I am comforted by the conviction that I 
carried out my duty as a citizen... To stifle the truth and sacrifice the interest 
of my own country so as to maintain a deserting friend, if this is a virtue, I 
fail to understand it. God forbids that I ever exercise it...”*?. 

The Reformists' internal conflict became more apparent the next year. 
The two Parties published various pamphlets throwing down or refuting their 
rivals’ arguments®. Vrailas answered to Nap. Zambelis with a publication, 


40. Speech delivered in the Ionian Parliament during the session of the 4th September 1862. 
By the Deputy Dr. S. Couris, Corfiote, Corfu 1852 (in Greek). 

41. Zambelis, Document added to the already published ones..., op. cit., p. 4. 

42. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

43. The deputy Lountzis (of Zante), Marinos (of Sta Maura) and Couris (of Corfu) have 
Submitted a memorandum to the Colonial Office in which they analysed and commented 
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in which he cast accusations against the opposition as well as explicit hints 
against A. Moustoxydis and Nap. Zambelis in person: “...My propositions 
have been rejected as they should have been; because the Radicals voted 
against them together with some Reformists and others, whom I cannot other- 
wise characterize but as adherents of the old system thiough which they have 
been nourished, raised, enriched, honoured and praised”, 

With the rejection of the reforms, the Tenth Parliament set the boundaries 
for the future course of the Ionian Parliament. At the same time it started out 
the long procedure which led to the end of the British Protectorate, the main 
manifestation of which was the failure of the extraordinary Commissioner W. 
E. Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands in 1858, as official bearer of 
the new constitutional Reforms. What occurred in 1852 was repeated in 
1859, and the rejection of the reforms was equivalent to a loss of an opportunity 
for G. Britain to renew and legalize its contract of power over the Ionian people. 
Under this prism of the historical perspective, the contribution of the Tenth 
Ionian Parliament to the solution of the Ionian Question, is considered impor- 
tant and to Nap. Zambelis is attributed the credit of assessor, because with 
his actions, he contributed to averting solutions which would have been danger- 
ous to the nation, without hesitating to sacrifice the very promising political 
career which was opened before him*’. 


on the reforms in detail. See, On the rejected constitutional reforms by the Tenth Ionian Parlia- 
ment. Corfu 1853 (in Greek). To the pamphlet titled: Reply to a pamphlet published by Dr. 
N. Zambelli, Corfu 1853 published by the Attorney-general Courcoumeli, answered Zambeli: 
“An answer to the treatise published by the Avvocato-Generale Dr. Courcoumeli..." op. cit. 
See also, Sulla questione delle riforme cenni di Socrate Curis, Corfu 1853. 

44. Documents relating to the recently proposed to the Ionian Parliament constitutional 
reforms. D'. Àn answer by P. Vraila-Armeni, Corfu 1853 (in Greek). 

45. Ibid., p. 114. 

46. Theotokis, The W. Ed. Gladstone's mission to Heptanissos, Corfu 1924 (in Greek). 

47. Rontoyannis, op. cit., pp. 398, 399, 409. Except for the fragmentary information 
quoted by Chiotis (in his history of the Ionian State, v. 2, Zante 1877), no other biographical 
information concerning Zambeli seems to be known. Zambelis died in Corfu in 1896 and as 
it comes out from his will, he must have been a very prosperous man. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
IN THE 19th CENTURY ` 


1. Introduction 


In 1861, the British Parliament decided to set up a special Committee, 
which it entrusted with the task of studying “the constitution and the working 
of Her Majesty’s diplomatic service” and of making recommendations for 
its improvement. As members of this Committee were appointed prominent 
statesmen, such as the Foreign Minister Lord John Russel and the later 
Prime Minister B. Disraeli. The Committee based its conclusions upon a 
number of hearings with high officials of the Foreign Office and the opinions 
of several heads of mission of embassies or legations and included them in a 
special report}. 

With respect to this report, it should be noted that, on October 25th 
1860, the Foreign Minister Lord J. Russel had sent a circular dispatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassadors and Ministers accredited to European and 
American capitals, asking them to suggest any observation on the working 
of the Foreign Office and to obtain the following information concerning the 
diplomatic service of the courts or governments, to which they were accredi- 
ted: conditions upon which persons are admitted in the service; the class of 
society from which they are generally selected; the examination, if any, which 
they undergo as a test of fitness; the gradation in the service and the system 
on which promotion takes place; the duties required of each member of the 
diplomatic chanceries; the relation in which the subordinate members stand 
to the chief of the mission; the pecuniary emoluments of the head of mission 
and its members, whether arising from fixed salaries, fees, gratuity, house- 
rent, or allowances, as well as the privileges in the way of lodging and main- 
tenance, enjoyed by the junior members of these missions; the system on which 


1. The Committee, entitled “Select Committee on Diplomatic Service” was set up by 
the decree of 8.3.1861, while its members were appointed by the decree of 15.3.1861. The 
report was published in July 1861, and it is to this year that the year of the title of this article 
is referred to. 
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leave of absence and pensions are granted; the relation between the diploma- 
tic and consular service; and the interchange of persons between those ser- 
vices, as well as between the diplomatic servants and the central administra- 
tion. 

This circular dispatch was addressed to the heads of mission serving in 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, Frankfurt, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States and Greece. In the latter case, the British 
Minister to Athens W. C. Cornwallis Elliot addressed, on the 17th November 
1860, a questionnaire to the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs, with respect 
to the constitution of the Greek diplomatic service. The reply to the queries 
was given by the Foreign Minister Andreas Coundouriotis, who made an 
ample report in the French language, to which he attached a copy of the con- 
sular guide and the internal regulation of the central administration?. In the 
following lines, we shall make a brief account of the Greek report’. 

At the outset, the report states that the admittance of candidates 
to the diplomatic service was not subject to any formal conditions, like the 


2. The Diplomatic and Consular Guides and Registers are a valuable source on the 
organization of the Greek diplomatic service. The most important are the following: 
a. Guides (Odigos): collection of various laws, decrees and circulars on the organization 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

(1) Proxenikos Odigos 1859 

(2) Neos Proxenikos Odigos 1872, ed. by A. Kombotis, A. Psylias, A. Koronaios 

(3) Odigos ton diplomatikon kai proxenikon ypallilon 1882, ed. by D. Stefanou, A 
Kombotis and S. Antonopoulos 

(4) Odigos diplomatikos kai proxenikos 1911, ed. by V. Kolokotronis 

"b. Registers (Epetirida or Mitroon): list on the personnel of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and its curriculum vitae, as well as on the foreign diplomatic corps, containing also 
some information on the organization of the service. 

(1) Pinax ton ypagomenon eis to epi ton Exoterikon Ypourgeion emmisthon kai amis- 
thon archon 1889-1890, ed. by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

(2-7) Epetirides tou epi ton Exoterikon Ypourgeiou, tou en Elladi diplomatikou somatos 
kai ton xenon proxenikon archon, eton 1904, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1919 and 1923, 
ed. by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

(8,9) Epetirides Ypourgeiou Exoterikon, eton 1934 and 1940, ed. by K. Hadjithomas. 

(10) Epetiris tou epi ton Exoterikon Ypourgeiou 1951, ed. by D. Petrou. 

(11) Epetirida tou Ypourgeiou ton Exoterikon 1980, ed. by A. Raphael, E. Karayannis, 
H. Carabarbounis, M. Hiskakis. 

3. See replies nos 1, 3 and 5 concerning the admittance to the diplomatic service; nos 
6 and 13 concerning the functions and the duties; no 2 concerning the social class of the 
diplomats; nos 4, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 concerning the pecuniary emoluments; and nos 7, 13, 
15, 16, 17 concerning the internal organization of the service in the Appendix. ` 
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possession of university or other degrees or the knowledge of foreign langua- 
ges. As it is pointed out, this should be explained in the light of the special 
circumstances prevailing in Greece, after its independence, where the majority 
of the people—among them many capable and experienced persons or the 
heroes of the revolution—could not meet ‚such requirements. Although the 
government, in the-appointments to the service, took into consideration the 
possession of certain qualifications, ‘the actual selection of the diplomatic 
employees was practically left at its hands. 

Then, the report enumerates the functions to be performed by 
the central administration as follows: safeguarding the state’s interests in 
its external relations; conducting negotiations with foreign governments; 
implementing the treaties and conventions; giving instructions to the Greek 
diplomatic and consular officers; protecting the rights and interests of Greeks 
living abroad; keeping the official correspondence of the Royal House and 
observing the throne’s rights and privileges; granting passports and visas; 
dealing with matters of naturalization and emigration; bestowing decorations; 
and keeping the state’s archives. It also refers to the duties of the Secretary 
General of the Ministry, which are confined to the running of the service and 
the supervision of the personnel. Finally, it relates to certain functions of the 
diplomatic chanceries, and draws the distinction between the legation in 
Constantinople and the rest of the diplomatic missions. As it is stressed, in 
the latter, the head of mission performed the usual diplomatic duties, pre- 
scribed by the international law and practice, but in the former he had to 
accomplish the additional task of protecting the hundred thousands of Greek 
citizens living in the Ottoman empire and exposed to the arbitrariness of the 
local authorities. 

To the question of the social classes, from which the candidates 
to the service were selected, the report gives a negative answer. As it is categori- 
cally stressed, in modern Greece “there were neither privileged classes nor 
social distinctions”, and therefore any Greek citizen could be aspirant to the 
diplomatic career. 

A large number of replies is devoted to the pecuniary emoluments 
and pensions of the diplomatic employees. The chief of mission received a 
fixed salary—which varied according to the local conditions and his personal 
status—and in addition a certain sum for the house-rent and the expenses of 
office. The junior members of the legations, apart from their salary, were 
also entitled to lodging and board. With regard to the pensions, as there was 
no law on the matter, a small amount was provided for in the budget of the 


24 
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With respect to the relations between the diplomatic and the ’con- 
sular service, the report states that the latter were always under the supervision 
of the former. In addition, among the three branches of the Ministry—central, 
diplomatic, consular—there was a certain flow ofcommunication both in terms 
of interchange of personnel and duties. Thus, the law did provide for the 
transfer of the diplomatic employees from one branch or post to another. 
Likewise, some Consuls were authorized to perform certain diplomatic duties, 
particularly in the countries of the Orient, where they enjoyed the right of 
extraterritoriality, or in countries, where no-diplomatic mission was establi- 
shed. 

Finally, the report makes short reference to some organizational 
aspects of the service. The subordinate employees were fully subject to the 
orders and instructions of their superior, who could exercise disciplinary autho- 
rity over them. The central administration was divided in three sections, each 
of which had different functions. However, no such division was provided 
for the diplomatic and consular authorities, except to a certain degree for the 
. legation in Constantinople. 


2. Background 


We mentioned above that the report refers only to the questions contai- 
ned in the British questionnaire, which confines itself to a-limited number of 
items. As a result, the information furnished with respect to our diplomatic 
service is rather of a partial nature. In order to form a better picture about 
this service, it is important that we make a brief reference to its historical back- 
ground. 

The Greek diplomatic service was mainly organized in 1833 by the Bava- 
rian Regency. Its forerunners were the various Ministries or Secretariats 
‘provided for in the three Constitutions of the revolutionary period*. Thus, 
the first Greek Constitution of Epidaurus (1822) stipulated that a “Ministry 
of External Relations” should be formed, under the supervision of the Secre- 
‘tary of State Th. Negris. However, only one year later, the National Assembly 
sof Astros decided its abolishment and entrusted the Executive with the con- 
sduct of foreign affairs. The Political Constitution of Troizina (1827) again 


4. G. Dimakopoulos, O protos Organismos tou Ypourgeiou ton Esoterikon kata Archika 

“Stadia tou Ypourgikou Thesmou par imin (1822-1832), excerpt from the bulletin Epitheorisis 

tis topikis aftodioikisis, 4th period, 4th year, bulletin no 12, Athens, 1972. Kr. Ioannou, 
Exoteriki Politiki kai Diethnes Dikalo sto Eikosiena, Athens-Komotini, 1979, p. 24 ff. 
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provided for the establishment of a “Secretariat on External Affairs”. But 
this stipulation proved also to be short-lived, as Capodistrias decided, upon. 
his election as first Governor of Greece, to merge the Secretariats into one 
General Secretariat. It was only in 1829 that the Greek statesman reestabli- 
shed a separate “Secretariat of the State on the External Affairs and the Mer- 
chant Marine" —the name of which he soon changed into a “Secretariat of 
the Government"— and appointed Sp. Tricoupis at its head, It should though. 
be noted that, despite the lack of a real administrative apparatus, the leaders 
of the revolution deployed quite a remarquable diplomatic activity. 

The Bavarian Regency, along with the organization of the public admini- 
stration, brought important modifications to the previous scheme. Thus, first 
it renamed the foreign department as “Secretariat of State” and replaced its 
second tenant, that is the “Merchant Marine”, by the “Royal House”. Se- 
cond, it provided, for the first time, for some sort of organization of the ser- 
vice and particularly for the country’s diplomatic representation. -In this 
respect, the Regency adopted some important decrees, dated 3/15.4.1833 on 
the establishment of “the Secretariats of State” and of “the Secretariat of State 
on the Royal House and the External Affairs”. In view of their importance, 
we consider the above decreesasthe birthday act of the Greek diplo- 
matic servicef. ' 

The organization of the central administration, provided for in the decrees 
of 1833, was rather rudimentary. Thus, at first, its head, the Secretary 
of State, was- only responsible for its administration-supervision of the per- 
sonnel, implementation of the existing laws, preparation of the budget- but 
did not possess any real political power and became in fact the “blind instru- 
ment" of the King in the domain of foreign relations. Secondly, its functions 
were rather of an administrative and protocolary character-royal corres- 
pondence, passports and visas, naturalization and immigration, decorations 
and archives-than of a political nature—f.i. advancement of foreign policy 
goals. Thirdly, it was not organized in a rational way and the few rules that 
existed were of a legalistic and formalistic character. And fourthly, its staff 
was limited in number and was not selected, as we saw, on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria. 

Almost at the same time, the Regency accredited the first Greek envoys 


5. Royal Decrees nos 9108 and 9109/5.2.1829. 

6. Royal decrees of 3/15.4.1833 "peri tou schimatismou ton Grammateion", “peri tou 
schimatismou kai tis armodiotitos tis epi tou Vasilikou Oikou kai ton Exoterikon Gramma- 
teias tis Epikrateias” and “peri tis ypiresias ton Grammateion tis Epikrateias”.- : 
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to foreign countries. Thus K. Zografos was sent to Constantinople, Sp. Tri- 
coupis to London, J. Karatzas and later J. Koletis to Paris, J. Soutsos to St. 
Petersburg, Al. Mavrokordatos to Munich, Vienna and Berlin, A. Metaxas 
to Madrid and R. Church to Stockholm’. But these appointments constituted 
merely “extraordinary diplomatic missions” and, in no way, were they ac- 
companied by the establishment of respective legations. As a result, no provi- 
sion was made for the organization of these missions, in terms of staff orfinan- 
cial means. ` 

On the contrary, the first consular service was more efficient. The C o n- 
sular Instructions of January Ist, 1834 and January 30th, 1835-the 
Bible of this service-provided for the establishment of more than 50 consular 
posts. Half of them was located in the Ottoman Empire and its provinces 
(Egypt, Moldavia, Wallachia) and the rest mainly in Europe (England, France; 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Portugal, Italy) or America (United States)*. 
At the same time these Instructions contained detailed provisions concerning 
the performance of the consular duties. 

The background and aftermath of the constitutional change of 1843 had 
a direct impact upon the personnel and the structure of the diplomatic ser- 
vice. Thus, first of all, due to the financial crisis of that period-and which is 
considered to be one of the main causes of the 1843 military coup®—the Otho 
regime was prompted to take several measures of austerity, one of which was 
to recall-shortly prior to the military movement-the Greek envoys from the 
European capitals, except for the important post of Constantinople. Secondly, 
in'compliance with a relevant resolution of the National Assembly of 1844, 
prescribing the exclusion from the public administration of persons of Greek 
origin but not born in Greece, several civil servants who fell in this category 
were dismissed, including some diplomatic employees!?. Thirdly, with the 
reintroduction of the institution of the “Ministries”, provided for in the Con- 
stitution of 1844, the Secretariat for Foreign Relations was renamed “Ministry 
on the Royal House and the External Affairs”. Fourthly, in pursuance with 


7. Archela tou Ypourgeiou ton Exoterikon (AYE), files nos 18, 19 and 22, years 1833- 
1850. 

'8. Governmental Gazette no 46/10.9.1986. See also “Neos Proxenikos...1872", op.cit., 
p. 80 ff. 

9. N. Svoronos, Episkopisi tis Neoellinikis Istorias, Athens, 1973, p. 83 (greek edition 
from the original: Histoire de la Grèce Moderne, Paris, 1972). J. Kordatos, Megali Istoria 
‘tis Elladas, vol. XI, Athens, 1957, p. 282 ff. 

10. Among the civil servants dismissed were the diplomats M. Argyropoulos and L 
Soutsos, see J. Kordatos, Megali..., op.cit., p. 308. 
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the letter and spirit of the above mentioned Constitution, for the first time, 
conditions were put concerning the admittance to the service, according to 
which the candidates had to be of Greek nationality, possess the degree of 
at least secondary education, have a good knowledge of Greek and French 
language and serve for a period of six months as “unpaid supernumerary”! 
Finally, in the same context, the first laws were enacted, concerning the esta- 
blishment of legations!* and the reorganization and expansion of the consu- 
lar service!3, 

As a way of summary, we want to underline two main features of the 
Greek diplomatic service, during the past century: a) the first is thela ck of 
formal rules and procedures, concerning either the selection of the staff or 
the functioning of the service. With regard to the former, we must repeat that 
the appointment or advancement of the diplomatic employees was not sub- 
ject to rules, but depended upon the discretionary power of the King or the 
government, that decided for each case on its own merits. With reference to 
the latter, we should stress that there was no organizational chart and that 
the few existing regulations had a narrow legalistic character. b) the second 
is the elite recruitment of its staff. Thus, the curricula vitae of about 
seventy diplomatic officers, who served during the 19th century in the central 
administration, the legations or the consulates, show that the majority of 
them was distinguished by its aristocratic origin, social and economic status, 
educational level, family relationships, revolutionary activity or generally 
its ties with the establishment. In this context, it is only natural that the “diplo- 
matic list" of the past century included such names from renowned Greek 


11. Law LG/3.6.1846 “peri diorganismou ton Ypourgeion", art.'] and 6. Royal decrees 
of 25.9.1867 “peri provivasmou ton en to Ypourgeio Dokimon", 6.4.1868 “peri ton prosonton 
ton proslamvanomenon os Dokimon" and of 5.4.1869 “peri tou provivasmou Akolouthon 
en to Ypourgeio Exoterikon". : 

12. Law SXA/25.10.1853 “peri systaseos Presveion”, stipulating that legations can be 
established "wherever and whenever the state interests require so". It is interesting to 
note that the advisability of establishing such missions was questioned in the Senate's session 
of 22.10.1853. In this respect see also G. Dyovouniotis, Ellinikoi Kodikes: Diplomatiki kai 
Proxeniki Nomothesia, Athens, 1901, p. 4. 

13. See in particular the Law SXV/25.10.1853 “peri oıganismou ton proxenikon archon”, 
TSTD/29.10.1856 “peri tis dikaiodosias kai kathikonton ton proxenikon archon”, YNE/5.4. 
1858 "peri prosthikis exoterikon theseon kai afxiseos tis misthodosias...”, YNST/31.3. 
1858 "peri systaseos naftiliakou tmimatos...tis en Constantinoupoli presveias...”, XA/ 
3.5.1860 “peri naftiliakon telon", X PD/9.8.1861 “peri anakritikon kathikonton...”, IE/5.12. 
1863 “peri metatropis kai katargiseos proxencion...”, YM/11.6.1874 "perl misthodosias 
proxenon tingn”, a 
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families as the Argyropoulos, Deliyannis, Dragoumis, Gennadios, Caratzas, 
Coundouriotis, Criezis, Levidis, Mavrokordatos, Mavromichalis, Metaxas, 
JRangavis, Rallis, Soutsos, Tricoupis and Vlachos!*. 

Such was the state of the Greek diplomatic service in the 1860's that is 
at the time of the presentation of the Coundouriotis report. As an epilogue, 
-we wish only to underline that the impulse given in the framework of the con- 
stitutional reform of 1844 was to be continued. Thus, the second National 
Assembly of 1864 decided to delete (Psifisma Z of 1864) from the title of the 
Ministry the part referring to the “royal house”. Furthermore, Ch. Tricoupis, 
‘during his long political career, brought important changes in the organiza- 
tion of the diplomatic service. Through a series of fundamental laws (XNST/ 
21.12.1877, XNZ/21.12.1877 and AXKG/24.12.1887), he completely reorgani- 
zed the central administration, the legations and the consulates and laid the 
basis for the functioning of the service until nowadays”. 


3. Context 


In the previous paragraph, we gave a brief account of the historical back- 
ground of the Greek diplomatic service. Regardless of the usefulness of this 
account from a chronological point of view, we feel that this approach can- 
not be complete without reference to the general context, within which 
this service was developed. To this effect we must take into consideration some 
domestic and international factors, such as the political regime, the social 
‚and economic conditions and the international position of Greece, during the 
first fifty years of its life, as well as the structure of the diplomatic services of 
the other countries. 

Starting from the latter, we note that most of them presented many com- 
‘mon characteristics in terms of functions, system of admittance, gradation, 
and overall structure. This phenomenon must mainly be attributed to the 


14. Ypourgeion Exoterikon “Epetiris kai Mitroon 1889-1890". AYE, file 1882/2e, 1, 2, 3 
"Prosopiko Ypourgeiou Exoterikon". K. Legg, Politics in Modern Greece, Stanford Ca- 
lifornia, 1969, p. 296. KI. Koutsoukis, Political leadership in Modern Greece, Athens 1982, 
p. 78. 

15. H. Carabarbounis, "I Prosfora tou Ch. Tricoupi stin Elliniki Exoteriki Ypiresia", 

in Parousia tou Ch. Tricoupi, Tetradia Efthinis, no 12, Athens, 1980. 
' 16. Laws XNST/21.12.1877 “peri proxenikon archon”, XNZ/21.12.1877 "peri organismou 
kai prosonton tou prosopikou tou epi ton Exoterikon Ypourgeiou" and AXKG/24.12.1887 
“peri presveion". These laws served as a basis for the fundamental laws GPSIA/31.3.1910, 
K.N. 4932/1931 and 416/20.8.1976. 
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common experiences shared by the diplomatic services in the conduct of their 
affairs, which contributed to the development of a common “code.of 
behaviour” as well common “diplomatic practices”. Nevertheless, due to the 
particular circumstances prevailing in the various countries, each of these 
diplomatic services developed, at the same time, a pattern of its own. 
As we consider that, in the Greek case, this pattern presents a special interest, 
in the following lines we shall dwell mainly upon our domestic context. 
In this respect: 

f a) the initial establishment of the diplomatic service at the low level of a 
“Secretariat”, certainly reflects the monarchic character of the regime and more 
particularly the policy of the Bavarian Regency to underrate the role of the 
public administration, including the foreign policy sector". 

b) the initial cohabitation of the Secretariat for External Relations with 
the Royal House and the subsequent designation of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs as “royal” reveal the intention of the royal dynasty to put under.its 
control the diplomatic service and, in this, way to monopolize the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. This was evident both during the period of absolute 
monarchy, when the King was recognized, by the international law, as the sole 
representative of the country in its external relations, as well as during the 
period of the constitutional government, when this Preroganve v was constitu- 
tionally consecrated"®. 

c) the lack of specific rules concerning both the selection of diplomatic 


17. Concerning the position of the state machinery during the othonian period see; among 
others, G. Nakos, To Politeiakon Kathestos tis Ellados epi Othonos mechri tou Syntagmatos 
tou 1843, Thessaloniki, 1974, p. 143 ff. I. Petropoulos-E. Koumarianou, / Themeliosi tou Elli- 
nikou Kratous.Othoniki Periodos, 1833-1843, Athens, 1982, p. 87 ff. N. Svoronos, Episkopisi..., 
op. cit. p. 77. T. Vournas, Istoria tis Neoteris Elladas, vol. 1, Athens, 1974, p. 239. K. Vergo- 
poulos, Kratos kai Oikonomiki Politiki ston 190 aiona, Athens, 1977, p. 146 ff. G. Zevgos, 
‚Syntomi Meleti tis Neoellinikis Istorias 1833-1899, Athens, 1946, p. 17 ff. D.Dakin, I Enopoiist 
tis Elladas, Athens, 1982, p. 108 (greek edition from the original: The Unification of Greece, 
London, 1972). P. Petridis, Neoelliniki Politiki Istoria, 1828-1843, Thessaloniki, 1981, p. 
158 ff. L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans since 1458, N. York, 1958, p. 293. H. Psomiades, “The 
Character of the Greek State", in Hellenism and the First Greek War of Liberation, 1821- 
1830, Thessaloniki, 1976. G. Lambrinos, I Monarchia stin Ellada, Athens, 1973, 3rd ed., p. 33. 

18. Regarding the royal "prerogatives" in the field of international relations see, among 
others, N. Saripolos, Systima Syntagmatikou Dikalou tis Ellados, vol. 2, Athens, 1923, p. 
:367. K. Eustathiadis, Diethnes Dikaio, vol. 3, Athens, 1963, p. 40 ff. E. Roucounas, Diethnes 
Dikaio, vol. IH, Athens, 1983, p. 9 ff. Sp. Markezinis, O Anotatos Archon eis ta Synchrona 
Politevmata, Athens, 1958, p. 367. G. Anastasiadis, «I Syntagmatiki Rythmisi tis Exoterikis 
Politikis apo to Politevma tou Riga sto Syntagma tou 1975", in review To Syntagma, 
Athens, 1975, / 
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employees and their advancement in the career, as well as the functioning of 
‘the service, which was particularly obvious until the 1870's, should be. ex- 
plained in the light of the special role of the state apparatus in Greece in the 
past century. Indeed, the latter, on account of the specific socioeconomic 
conditions prevailing in this country, could not play the role of an efficacious 
mechanism for the accomplishment of the state’s objectives, like in the western 
capitalist countries. Therefore, it became, inevitably, the focus of interest of 
the privileged groups and the locus of attraction of the socially inactive forces 
of the new kingdom. As a result, the state apparatus did not function in a 
bureaucratic way, in the weberian sense of the term, but did develop a centrali- 
zed and hypertrophical mechanism, that based its constitution more on “in- 
formal structures of relationships” than on “formal rules and procedures”!?. 

d) the scantiness of the budget of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs must 
be ascribed to the great financial difficulties, which the modern. Greek state 
faced from its beginning. To cope with this situation the government had to 
resort to some counterproductive measures of austerity, like, in the case of the 
diplomatic service, the abolishment of many career consular posts (Law XNZ/ 
21.12.1877), the use of the services of “unpaid” diplomatic officers and parti- 
cularly the recalling of the Greek envoys, serving mainly in European capitals, 
except for Constantinople, on several occasions in the past century (1843, 
1863, 1873 and 1885)*°. It is to be pointed out that this latter measure, irres- 
pectively of the reasons that prompted it, was detrimental to the Greek inte- 
rests and, sometimes, had provoked the reactions of the foreign govern- 
ments, 


19. The special role of the Greek state apparatus in the 19th century is underlined by 
many Greek writers, among whom, see K. Tsoukalas, Koinoniki Anaptyxi kai Kratos, Athens, 
1981, p. 282 ff, "To Provlima tis Politikis Pelateias stin Ellada tou 19ou alona", in 
Koinonikes kai Politikes Dynameis stin Ellada, Athens, 1977 and “Kratos kai Koinonia stin 
Ellada tou 19ou aiona", in Opseis tis Ellinikis Koinonias tou 19ou alona, Athens, 1984. V. 
Fillas, Koinonia kai Exousia stin Ellada. I Notha Astikopoiisi 1800-1860, Athens, 1974, p. 

` 159. N. Mouzelis, Neoelliniki Koinonia.Opseis Ypanaptyxis, Athens, 1978, p. 34 ff. G. Dertilis, 
Koinonikos Metaschimatismos kai Stratiotiki Epemvasi, 1880-1909, Athens, 1977, p. 40 ff- 
N. Diamantouros, “I Engathidrysi tou Koinovouleftismou stin Ellada kai i Leitourgia tou 
kata ton 190 aiona”, in Opseis..., op.cit. 

20. With respect to the recalling of the Greek envoys see, among others, “Ypourgeion 
Exoterikon. Epetiris kai Mitroon 1889-90». The number of career Consuls was reduced by 
‚the law XNST/1877 “peri proxenikon archon”, which founded many honorary consulates. 
‚With regard to the use of the “unpaid” services of the diplomatic officers, apart from the 
‚case of the "supernumeraries" of the central administration or of the Attachés of ‘the Lega- 

lions, we can cite the example of G. Ypsilantis, Minister to Vienna, who, after the recall 
of the envoys in 1873, accepted to stay in his post, without being paid (AYE/1873). 

21. AYE, file 1863/18. S. Th, Laskaris, O Ch. Tricoupis kal i Enosis tis Eptanisou, Athens, 
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e) the hastiness, displayed by the Bavarian Regency in the appointment 
of the Greek envoys abroad, shows the importance, attached by it, to the pro- 
motion of the pending national questions. In this context, we can mention 
two examples: the abundancy of instructions with which the Othonian re- 
gime furnished the first Greek envoys and the exemption of the legation in 
Constantinople from the above mentioned measure of summoning back the 
Greek Ministers??, 

f) the spectacular build up of the consular network reflects the needs and 
interests of the Greek diaspora during the 19th century. In this respect, we 
should note that, during this period, the development of the consular service 
follows the path, traced by the Greek colonies and communities abroad™. 
Thus, until the middle of the 19th century, the consular authorities were set- 
up with the sole aim of protecting the interests of Greeks living abroad in the 
field of trade and merchant marine™. In the 1850’s, when the Greek diaspora, 
in the wake of nationalism in the Balkans and Russia, shifted its center of 
activity from the Danubian areas to the Aegean and Mediterranean Seas 
(Asia Minor, Egypt), new consular posts were created around this region. 
Finally, after 1880, the consular service was reorganized in a way to serve 
the increasing needs of the Greek communities of that time, taking, also, into 
‘account the interest of some prominent Greeks to get more actively invol- 
ved into home’s political, economic and social life. Besides, we must point 


1930, and Diplomatiki Istoria tis Ellados, 1821-1914, Athens, 1947, p. 103. 

22. E. Driault-M. Lhéritier, Histoire Diplomatique de la Grece de 1821 à nos jours, vol. 
III, Paris, 1925-1926, p. 103 ff. T. Pipinelis, 7 Monarchia en Elladi (1834-1843), Athens, 
1932, p. 116. 

23. Regarding the impact of the Greek diaspora on Greece's political and economic 
life see in particular K. Tsoucalas, Exartisi kai Anaparagogi. Oi Ekpaideftikoi Michanismoi 
stin Ellada tou 190u aiona, 1830-1922, Athens, 1979, p. 269 ff (greek edition from the original: 
Dépendance et reproduction. Le röle social des appareils scolaires en Gréce, Paris, 1975). 
N. Psyroukis, Neoelliniko Paroikiako Phainomeno, Athens, 1977, p. 123 ff. K. Vergopoulos, 
Kratos..., op.cit., p. 12 ff. 

24. Concerning the importance of the consular service refer particularly to the report 
submitted by Ch. Tricoupis to the Greek Parliament, on the occasion of the adoption of the 
relevant basic law XNST/21.12.1877 on the consular authorities, in which it is stressed that 
“one of the most urgent needs that the Government felt, upon the creation of the Greek 
Kingdom, was the settlement of the commercial relations with the neighbour State and the 
‘protection of the Greek merchant marine...” and that “The establishment, therefore, of con- 
sular posts in every place, where there were Greek traders and where Greek ships anchored, 
was one of the primary tasks of the Government". See also K. Papathanasopoulos, Elliniki 
Emporiki Naftilia (1833-1856), Athens, 1983, p. 38. 
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out that, until the 1850's, the founding and working of the consular posts in 
the Ottoman empire encountered the obstructionism of the Turkish govern- 
ment, which refused to issue the necessary consular exequatur prior to the 
signing of a treaty of commerce and navigation between the two countries 
(finally signed at Kanlidja in 1855). f 

g) the recruitment of the diplomats from the elite privileged social 
group is not, as it is stressed in the report, a simple “act of justice” towards 
the heroes of the revolution. It expresses, to a certain extent, the need of the 
regime to benefit from the knowledge and experience of persons with high 
educational and social level. But, mostly, it reveals the intentions and ef- 
forts of the establishment to take advantage of its privileged position and 
qualifications, in order to control the state apparatus from within and thus 
serve its own particular interests®. _ | 

h) the static and marginal character of the functions of the 
diplomatic service must be attributed to the special international 
position of Greece at the time. As.it is well known, despite the fact that the 
new Kingdom emerged as an independent and sovereign entity, some provi- 
sions of the independence treaties and protocols were of arestrictive 
nature and moreover they had been agreed upon without the express c o n- 
sent ofthe Greek people. This is particularly reflected in the form of govern- 
ment of the new state (monarchy under King Otho), its international status 
(guarantee of the Great Powers, special rights for the Catholic Church) and 
its administrative apparatus (Bavarian officials and soldiers). Although these 
clauses are not in any way considered as a restriction of the country's sove- 
reignty and independence, in the legal sense of the term, the very fact that they 
were imposed by third parties and that they concerned issues of vital im- 
portance for Greece's political and social life, constitutes, in our opinion, a 
delimitation of its international position. Thus Greek diplomacy 
could not dissacossiate itself from the network of foreign interventionism and 
set freely such foreign policy orientations that would suit its special mission 
and respond to the national aspirations of the Greek people”. 


25. T. Pipinelis, I Monarchia..., op.cit., p. 164 ff. AYE, file 1835/11 "negotiations of 
commercial treaties". 

26. K. Tsoukalas, Koinoniki Anaptyxi..., op.cit., p. 282. G. Katsoulis, To Katestimeno 
stin Neoelliniki Istoria, Athens, 1975, p. 139. V. Filias, Dokimia Koinoniologlas, Athens, 
1976, p. 66 and “Koinonikes Domes stin Ellada tou 190u aiona”, in Opseis..., op.cit. K. 
‘Gardikas-Alexandropoulos, “I Elliniki Koinonia tin Epochi tou Ch. Tricoupi", in Opseis..., 
Op.cit. 

27. The special international position of Greece, upon its independence, is-particularly 
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i) finally, the reorganization of the diplomatic service, undertaken by 
Ch. Tricoupis in the 1880's falls within his general programme of reforming 
the state apparatus. Indeed, the prominent Greek statesman had set as one 
of his goals to lay the necessary substructure for the capitalist development 
of his country, through, among other measures, the foreign capital invest- 
ments. To this end, he believed that it was urgent to proceed to the moderniza- 
tion of the public administration, including the foreign policy sector”. 


4. Appraisal 


As a conclusion, we shall try to make a short assessment of the Coundou- 
riotis report. From the outset, we want to underline that the report in que- 
stion presents some inadequacies. It gives a partial picture of our diplomatic 
‘service, failing to deal with its major organizational problems, or its place 
in the general administrative and political system of the country. Moreover, 
it does not avoid certain inaccuracies, like, as we saw, thereplies pertaining 
to the conditions of admittance of the candidates or to their social origin. 

Despite the above, we believe that this report is an interesting text, the 
first of its kind to reveal some information about the state of our diplomatic 
service in the middle of the 19th. century. Its value may be threefold: to the 
historian, who can form some opinion about the poor state of the service 
from the point of view of organization, staff and functions. To the jurist, who 
can collect some information of a legal nature concerning the conditions of- 
admittance to the civil service of the diplomatic employees and: their advance- 
ment in the career, the system of their payment etc.*®. Finally, to the political 


underlined, among others, in G. Tenekidis, J Koinoniologia ton Diethnon Scheseon, Athens, 
1978, p. 197 ff. A. Psomas, The Nation, the State and the International System..The Case of 
Modern Greece, Athens, 1978, p. 111. N. Psyroukis, Neoelliniki Exoteriki Politiki, Athens, 
1983, p. 97 ff. N. Svoronos, Analekta Neoellinikis Istorias kai Istoriographias, Athens, 1982, 
p. 237 ff and 283 ff. N. Alivisatos, Eisagogi stin Elliniki Syntagmatiki Istoria, 1826-1941, 
Athens, 1981, p. 48 ff. G. Dertilis, “Diethneis Oikonomikes Scheseis kai Politiki Exartisi: 
i Elliniki Periptosi, 1824-1878”, in review Ta Istorika, vol. I., Athens, 1983. G. Philaretos, 
Xenokratia kai Vasileia en Elladi, 1821-1897, Athens, 1973, sec. ed., p. 1. 

28. K. Vergopoulos, Kratos..., op.cit., p. 24 ff. K. Geragas, Selides apo ti Dioikitiki 
Istoria tis Elladas”, Athens, 1947, p. 91. K. Tsoukalas, To Provlima tis Politikis..., op.cit., 
p. 105. 

29. By the law of 29.5.1859, the monthly salary of the diplomatic employees, serving 
in the central administration was fixed as follows: Secretary General: 480 drs, Chief of Se- 
ction A’ 400 drs, Chief of Section B’ 320 drs, Ministerial Secretary A’ 240 drs, Ministerial 
Secretary B’ 190 drs, Attaché A’ 150 drs, Attaché B’ 130 dra, Usher A’ 70 drs, Usher B’ 
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‘scientist, who may draw certain conclusions about the contribution of the 
diplomatic service to the formation of foreign policy. 

With regard to the latter point, we want to stress that, due to the recent 
developments in the methodology of the social sciences, as well as to the cur- 
rent interpenetration of domestic.and foreign affairs, a new approach has been 
introduced in the field of International Relations®®. Thus, students, of Foreign 
Policy in particular, have shifted their center of interest from the traditional 
unit of analysis of international relations, that is the nation-state, to more 
elaborate models, like the foreign policy process. In this context, they 
reversed the usual question of who is entitled to conduct foreign affairs (in- 
stitutional approach)?! or of what is the meaning of the national interest 
(rational approach) to that of h o w foreign policy is shaped and in parti- 


60 drs. In 1867, the monthly emoluments of the Ambassador (salary and allowances) 
amounted to 3.500 drs. The salaries of the heads of the consular posts varied from 200, for 
the head of a small vice-consulate, to 800 drs, for the heads of the big Consulates-General 
per month. See “Neos Proxenikos...1872”, op.cit. 

30. In Greece, the Science of International Relations has only recently begun to be 
systematically studied. See, among others, the following works: G. Anastasiadis, I Syntagma- 
tiki..., op.cit. J. Kinias, Diethnes Systima kai Exoteriki Politiki, Athens, 1976 and Gia tin 
Efarmogi tis Exoterikis Politikis, Athens, 1979. S. Kalogeropoulos-Stratis, Themata Diethnon 
Scheseon", Athens, 1977. Chr. Rozakis, Tria Chronia Ellinikis Exoterikis Politikis, 1974- 
1977, Athens, 1978 and Diethnis Politiki, Athens, 1985. G. Tenckidis, Koinoniologia..., op. 
cit. Th. Christodoulidis, Eisagogi eis tin Genikin Theorlan ton Diethnon Organismon, Athens- 
Komotini, 1979. S. Varouxakis, Diethneis Organismoi, Athens, 1980. Th. Veremis, Greek 
Security Considerations, Athens, 1980. Th. Couloumbis-J. H. Wolf, Eisagogi stis Diethneis 
Scheseis, Athens, 1981 (greek edition from the original: Introduction to International Rela- 
tions, N. Jersey, 1978). P. Vavrarousis, Eisagogi stis Diethneis Scheseis, Athens,1981, I Analysi 
ton Diethnon Dienexeon, Athens-Komotini, 1982, Elliniki Diplomatiki Ypiresia, Athens, 
1983, and Adesmefti Politiki, Athens, 1985. D. Konstas, Theoria kai Methodologla ton Dieth- 
non Scheseon, vol. I, Athens-Komotini, 1983. M. Miliarakis, I Exoteriki Politiki kata to 
Syntagmatiko Dikaio, Athens, 1983. D. Evrigenis, Th. Couloumbis, D. Konstantopoulos, 
K. Svolopoulos, Eisagogi stin Organosi tis Diethnous Koinonias, vol. 1, Thessaloniki, 1984. 
Th. Couloumbis-D. Konstas, Diethneis Scheseis, vol. 1-2, Athens, 1985. Th. Couloumbis- 
K. Hadjikonstantinou, Themata Afoplismou kai Elenchou ton Exoplismon, Thessaloniki, 1985. 
Ellinika Amyntika Proylimata, published by the “Hellenic Institute of International and 
Strategic Researhces”, Athens, 1986. To Elliniko Koinovoulio stin Exoteriki Politiki 1974- 
1984, published by the “Hellenic Society of International Law and International Relations”, 
Athens, 1986. J. Valinakis, Exoteriki Politiki kai Ethniki Amyna 1974-1987, Thessaloniki, 
1987. 

31. Older writers dealt with the Foreign Ministries as purely “administrative institu- 
tions”. See.G. A. Craig, On the Nature of Diplomatic History: the Relevance of Some Old 
Books and S. Williamson, “Theories of Organizational Process and Foreign Policy Out- 
Comes", in Diplomacy, ed. by P. G. Lauren, N. York, 1979, 
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cular which factors are affecting the foreign policy decision-makers (deci- 
sion-making approach). This new perspective is known as the bureau- 
cratic approach, as it emphasizes the impact and influence of the organi- 
zational factors upon the shaping of foreign policy??. 

As this article is not the proper place for further analysis of this broad 
subject, we shall only point out that, with regard to the Greek diplomatic ser- 
vice, this approach is still unexplored®. We believe that it would be very intere- 
sting for someone to undertake such a task and shed some light on our foreign 
policy process. On our part, and on the basis of the material available to us on 
the matter, we want to conclude this short account with an aphorism: that the 
Greek diplomatic service, at least during the past century, was largely depen- 
dent upon domestic factors, and therefore developed a small scale 
structure, which proved unable to contribute to or even, to influence the 
shaping of foreign policy, the conduct of which was practically left into the 
hands of the throne as well as of those forces that were behind it and had every 
interest in the preservation of that state of affairs. 


32. Among the writers who have adopted the “bureaucratic approach” in the analysis, 
of international relations see particularly: R. C. Snyder, R. C. Bruck, H. C. Sapin, Foreign 
Policy Decision-Making: an Approach to the Study of International Politics, N. York, 1962. 
A. Berding, The Making of Foreign Policy, Washington 1966. E. Plitschke, Conduct of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy, N. Jersey, 1966. J. Frankel, The Making of Foreign Policy, London, 1967. 
H. Kissinger, Domestic Structure and Foreign Policy, N. York, 1969. G. Allison, The Essence 
of Decision, Boston, 1971. F. Rourke, Bureaucracy and Foreign Policy, Washington, 1972. 
M. Halperin-R. Kanter, Readings in American Foreign Policy, a Bureaucratic Perspective, 
Boston, 1973. M. Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy, Washington, 1974. L 
Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats and Foreign Policy, N. Jersey, 1974. W. Wallace, The Foreign 
Policy Process in Britain, London, 1975. T. Etzold, The Conduct of American Foreign Re- 
lations, N. York-London, 1977. S. Williamson, Theories..., op.cit. 

33. Bibliography on the Greek diplomatic service is rather poor. Only a few articles 
have so far appeared, mainly in the form of articles. See H. Carabarbounis, I Prosfora tou 
Ch. Tricoupi...., op.cit. D. Dontas, “The Greek Foreign Ministry", in The Times Survey 
of the Foreign Ministries of the World, London, 1982. P. Varvarousis, Elliniki Diplomatiki..., 
op.cit., p. 71 ff and Eisagogi stis..., op.cit., pp. 30-32. A. Fatouros, “Koinonia kai Kratos 
stis Diethneis Scheseis", in Ellinismos-Ellinikotita, Athens, 1984, p. 124 ff. 
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APPENDIX 


Mr. Eliot to Lord J. Russeil.—(Received 18 January.) 
. My Lord, Athens, 10 January 1861. 


IMMEDIATELY on the receipt of your Lordship’s Despatch, marked Circular of 25th 
October, i.e., on November 17th, I addressed to his Hellenic Majesty's Minister for Foreign 
Affairs certain questions respecting the constitution of the Greek Diplomatic Service, and 
I now have the honour to enclose herewith copy of the same, together with the answers with 
which M. Coundouriottis has been good enough to furnish me. 

In addition to these answers, which appear to be exceedingly ample, the Greek Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs has been good enough to furnish me, for the information of Her 
Majesty's Government, with a copy of the consular guide and of the consular instructions, 
as also of the law regulating the jurisdiction of the consuls, the two latter in French transla~ 
tion. Finally, M. Coundouriottis encloses a copy of the internal regulations of the Foreign 
Office. , 

The length of the answers to my questions is so great that, to-day being post day, I am 
obliged to send them in original to your Lordship, understanding that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment is anxious to obtain the required information as soon as possible. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) W. G. Cornwallis Eliot. 


RepLies to Queries respecting the Greek Diplomatic Service. 


.lère Question. A quelle conditions est-on admis au service diplomatique? 

: Réponse. Le systéme de subordonner les nominations aux emplois publics à certaines 
conditions, ayant pour but de constater la capacité de l'individu, ne pouvait pas &tre adopté, 
en Gréce, immédiatement aprés l'établissement de l'ordre légal. 

L'utilité et l'efficacité d'un pareil syst&me ne sauraient, quoiqu'on en dise, étre mises en 
doute, mais les circonstances particulières où la Grèce s'est trouvée au sortir d'une longue 
et ruineuse lutte, ne permettaient pas au législateur d'y imposer, pour la nomination aux 
emplois publics, des obligations auxquelles fort peu de gens étaient à m&me do satisfaire. 
En'effet, adopter immédiatement ce système dans Ja nomination du personnel des différentes 
branches de l'administration, c'eüt été se priver tout bonnement de l'expérience et des 
lumiéres de plusieurs personnes qui pouvaient occuper avec distinction les emplois publics, 
mais qui ne possédaient pas certaines qualités ordinairement considérées comme conditions 
et titres d'admission au service public. C'eüt été encore commettre un acte d'injustice 
envers ceux qui, ayant pris une part énergique à la lutte de l'indépendance, se seraient vus 
repoussés des emplois publics, faute d'un grade universitaire ou d'un certificat d'étude, 
quoiqu'ayant toute la capacité de sezvir l'état. 

‚C’est-pour ces raisons que la législation du pays a laissé jusqu'à ce jour au libre arbitre 
"du Gouvernement le choix de ses employés. 

Il y a bien aujourd'hui quelque restrictions à ce pouvoir dissrétionnaire, restrictions 
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dont il sera fait plus bas mention: mais elles n’affectent qu’un petit nombre de places. 

A défaut donc d'une loi réglant Jes conditions de l’admission au service en général, le 
Gouvernement se réserve de juger, dans chaque cas particulier, de l’aptitude de telle ou 
telle personne à remplir les fonctions d'une place diplomatique quelconque, soit dans les 
bureaux du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, soit dans les chancelleries diplomatiques et 
consulaires à l'étranger. Seulement, l'Article 7 de la Loi du 15 Juin 1846, sur l'organisation 
des ministéres établit une restriction à cette faculté, en ce qui concerne les nominations 
d'attachés au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Cet article stipule, en effet, que, pour &tre 
nommé à ce poste, il faut servir gratuitement six mois au moins dans les bureaux de ce dé- 
partément, comme apprenti diplomatique ou surnuméraire. Cet apprentissage pourra étre 
indéfiniment prolongé, s'il n'y a pas de place d'attaché vacante au ministére, ou bien si la 
personne soumise à cette épreuve ne justifie pas, dans ce laps de temps, de son aptitude à 
la carrière diplomatique. Dans ce dernier cas même, le Ministre des Affaires Etrangères 
peut tout simplement Ia congédier du service. 

Le ministre a le pouvoir discrétionnaire de nommer les surnuméraires, soit à un poste 
diplomatique à l'intérieur ou à l'étranger, soit à un poste consulaire, suivant l'aptitude 
manifesté par chacun d'eux à l'une ou à l'autre de ces deux branches. Ainsi, par exemple, 
tel apprenti diplomatique est nommé, aprés l'accomplissement bien entendu des conditions 
sus-indiquées, attaché au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, tel autre attaché à une mission 
du roi à l'étranger, ou jeune de langues attaché à la Légation de Constantinople, tel autre 
chancelier ou commis d'un consulat en Europe ou en Turquie. 

Mais pour étre admis à servir comme apprenti diplomatique, on est tenu, non-seulement 
de justifier de la connaissance du Grec et du Frangais, ce qui est une condition sine qua non, 
mais d'exhiber aussi un certificat d'études attestant qu'on a fait ses études encyclopédiques 
dans un Gymnase (Lycée) de l'Etat. Cette condition est facultative il est vrai, n'étant pas 
encore consacrée par une loi; mais il est extrêmement rare que le ministre s'en écarte. 

La connaissance de l'Anglais est aussi prise en considération. 

Dans tous les autres emplois diplomatiques, à savoir, dans les postes de Secrétaire Géné- 
ral du Ministére, Chef de Division de le et de 2e classe, ou bien dans ceux de Ministre Pléni- 
potentiaire, Chargé d'Affaires, Secrétaires, et Attachés de Légation, la nomination dépend 
uniquement du jugement du ministre et de l'agrément du roi. 

Toutefois, les besoins du service et la capacité de l'individu sont pris en considération, 
et ordinairement les personnes ayant un grade universitaire et particuliérement un diplóme 
de docteur ou de licencié en droit, ou bien celles qui se seraient distinguées dans les grades 
inférieures, sont préférées. 


2e Question. Dans quelle classe sociale les employés diplomatiques sont-ils ordinaire- 

ment choisis? 

R. En Gréce, il n'y a pas de classes privilégiées ni de distinctions sociales. Tout citoyen 
Grec peut aspirer à un emploi diplomatique et l'obtenir, pourvu qu'il y soit jugé capable. 
Seulement, on préfère ordinairement, ainsi qu'il vient, d’être dit, pour les postes diplomati- 
ques, aussi bien que pour les postes consulaires, les personnes ayant un diplóme de docteur 
ou de licencié en droit. 


3e Question. Quels sont les examens, et s'il y en a, qu'on doit subir comme preuve de 
capacité lors de l'entrée au service ou de la promotion? 


R. En dehors de l'épreuve qu'on doit subir, comme ci-dessus, pour être nommé attaché 
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au Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, il n'y en a pas d'autre pour les employés diplomati- 
ques du service central ou des légations de quelque rang qu’ils soient. 

Seulement, les jeunes de langues ou élèves-interprètes attachés à la Légation de Con- 
stantinople sont obligés en vertu d'une loi en vigueur, de subir, chaque année, devant une 
Commission composée du premier et du second drogman de la légation et du professeur 
de la langue Turque, un examen dans cette langue pour faire voir leurs progrès. 

Comme ces jeunes gens sont destinés à former de bons interprétes au service du Gouver- 
nement, ils sont renvoyés du service si le résultat de leurs examens annuels n'est pas satisfai- 
sant. 


4e Question. Quels sont les appointements qu'on touche en entrant au service, ou en 
étant transféré d'une place à une autre? 

En entrant au service on touche les appointements de la place à laquelle on vient d'étre 
nommé. 

Si l'on est transféré à une autre place, on touche les appointements de cette derniére, 
mais seulement à partir du jour où l'on prendrait possession de ses nouvelles fonctions. 

On touche encore, dans le second cas, une indemnité pour les frais de déplacement, 
accordée par le Gouvernement et proportionnée aux circonstances particuliéres de l'employé 
transféré, par exemple, s'il est ou non mark, s'il a ou non une nombreuse famille. 


.Se.Question. Quels sont les grades dans le service, et d’après quel système l'avancement 
est réglé? 
R. Les grades dans le service central sont:— 
1. Secrétaire Général du Ministére; 
2. Chef de Division de le classe; 
Chef de Division de 2e classe; 
Secrétaire Ministériel de le classe; 
Secrétaire Ministériel de 2e classe; 
Attaché de 1e classe; 
. Attaché de 2e classe; 
. Apprenti Diplomatique ou surnuméraire. 
Les grades des autres employés diplomatique sont:— 
1. Envoyé Extraordinaite et Ministre Plénipotentiaire ; 
2. Ministre Résident; 
3. Chargé d'Affaires; 
4. ler Secrétaire de Légation; 
5. 2e Secrétaire de Légation; 
6. Attaché (non payé). 
, , Dans la catégorie des employés diplomatiques rentrent aussi les drogmans, attachés à 
Ja légation de Gréce à Constantinople, dont les grades sont:— 
1. ler Interpréte de la Légation; 
2. 2e Interpréte de la Légation; 
3. 3e Interpréte de la Légation; 
4. 4e Interpréte de la Légation; 
5. Eléve Interpréte ou jeune de Légation; 
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Les grades dans le service consulaire sont:— 


1. Consul General; 

2. Consul; 

3. Vice Consul; et Chancelier de Consulat Général et Drogman de le classe; 
4. Chancelier de Consulat et Drogman de 2e classe; 

5. Commis. 

Le poste d’Ambassadeur n’existe pas de fait en Gréce. 

Pour ce qui est de l'avancement, l'ancienneté en méme temps que la capacité en déci- 
dent: ainsi, entre deux employés avant la même capacité le plus ancien sera préféré, mais 
.entre deux employés de capacité différente, ce n'est pas le plus ancien, mais le plus capable 
qui doit étre préféré. 


6e Question. Quelles sont les attributions de chaque membre particulier des chancel- 
leries diplomatiques? 
R. En ce qui concerne le service central du ministére il est reglé:— 
1. Par l'Ordonnance Royale en date du 3/15 Avril 1833, sur l'organisation et la 
compétence du Ministére de Ja Maison du Roi et des Affaires Etrangéres. 
2. Par l'Ordonnance du 3 Avril sur le service des Ministéres. 
3. Par la Lol du 3/15 Juin 1846, sur l'organisation des Ministères. 
4. Par l'Ordonnance du 21 Fevrier /4 Mars 1856, sur les attributions du Secrétaire 
Général du Ministére, 
5. Enfin par le régiement intérieur du Ministére. 


Presque tous ces documents sont contenus dans le recueil qui vient d’être publié sous 
le titre de “Gulde Consulaire". Les dispositions les plus essentielles de ces actes publics sont 
les suivantes:— 

D'aprés l'article de l'Ordonnance du 3/15 Avril 1833, "sur l'organisation et la compé- 
tence du Ministére de la Maison du Roi et des Affaires Etrangéres,” la compétence de ce 
département s'étend sur tous les agents diplomatiques et consulaires nommés par le roi, de 
quelque rang qu'ils soient. 

D'après l’article 4 de la méme ordonnance, les attributions du Ministère des Affaires 
Etrangéres comprennent:— 

1. La défense et la sauvegarde des intér&ts de l'état dans tous ses rapports avec l'étran- 
ger; les négociations et correspondances avec les Gouvernements étrangers et leurs agents 
diplomatiques accrédités en Gréce; les instructions à donner aux agents diplomatiques et 
consulaires du roi à l'étranger, ainsi que la correspondance tenue avec eux; la negations 
conservation, et exécution des traités conclus avec les puissances étrangéres. 

2. La correspondance officielle du 10i avec les souverains et les gouvernements ener 

3. Tout ce qui se rattache aux conventions privées, ainsi qu’aux droit privés de la 
maison royale. ` 

4. La défense des intérêts des sujets Grecs dans les états étrangers. 

5. La transmission de la correspondance entie la Cour de Rome et ses autorités ou 
agents d’une part, et le clergé Catholique du pays de lautre. 

6. La délivrance et le visa des passeports pour l'étranger, ainsi que la légalisation des 
documents destinés à l'étranger. 

7. La délivrance, avec l'agrément du roi, de permissions d'entrer au service d'un état 
étranger ou d'accepter les décorations, pensions, ou autres rémunérations accordées par un 
souverain ou gouvernement étranger. 

25 
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8. L’émigration et l’exportation des biens. 
9. Les demandes en naturalisation. 

10. Tout ce qui se rattache à la chancellerio des ordres du pays. 

11. La haute direction et conservation des archives de l'état et de la maison royale. 

L'Ordonnance du 21 Février 1856 a précisé les attributions et les devoirs du Sécrétaire 
Général. 

Aux termes de cette ordonnance, celui-ci, outre la section ou division dont il doit avoir 
la direction immédiate, doit aussi présider, sous les ordres du ministre, à l'expédition de 
tout le service du département, et avoir Ia surveillance du personnel, du registre, du proto- 
cole, du bureau de l'expédition, des archives, et du matériel en général du ministére; tout ce 
qui touche les nominations, promotions, mutations, destitutions, gratifications, secours, 
congrés, et peines disciplinaires est du ressort du Secrétaire Général, qui prépare le travail 
relatif à ces sujets et le soumet à l'approbation du ministre. Le Secrétaire Général peut con- 
voquer les chefs de divisions en conférence pour prendre leur avis sur des affaires impor- 
tantes, ou préparer conjointement avec eux, toutes les fois qu'il le jugera nécessaire, des 
projets de lois ou de traités, des ordonnances d'ordre général et des instructions. Les chefs 
de division, avant de soumettre leur travail au ministre, sont tenus de le communiquer au 
Secrétaire Général, qui peut le reviser ou le modifier totalement ou en partie. Le Secrétaire 
Général signe aussi, sous la formule “par autorisation du Ministre,” toutes les piéces d'une 
importance secondaire, comme par exemple celles qui se rattachent à la transmission ou à 
la demande de renseignements, à la préparation, et au contröle des budgets et des comptes 
d'exercice du ministére, à des notifications publiques, à la transmission de piéces judiciaires, 
au renvoi de piéces fautivement adressées au ministére, enfin à la demande d'avis et de con- 
sultations ou au renvoi d'une affaire pour &tre soumise à un examen plus approfondi. 

D'après le réglement intérieur, le ministère est divisé en trois sections ou divisions:— 

La premiére comprend: le service diplomatique en général; les missions extraordinaires; 
les réglements généraux des légations du roi à l'étranger; les réglements généraux des con- 
sulats; la nationalité et la naturalisation Helléniques; les inscriptions dans les communes; 
Jes passeports pour l'étranger; la sécurité et la tranquillité de l'état; la violation du territoire 
Hellénique; l'émigration; la chancellerie des ordres nationaux; les réfugiés, leur extradition 
ou leur mise en liberté; les circonscriptions des autorités consulaires; l'établissement par 
Ordonnance Royale ou par loi de postes diplomatiques ou consulaires; les traités, les con- 
ventions, et les arrangements internationaux de toute sorte avec les puissances étrangères. 

La seconde section comprend: les demandes d'indemnités, et autres droits de sujets 
Grecs ot étrangers; la compétence judiciaire des consuls en matière civile et commerciale; 
la compétence judiciaire des consuls en matière criminelle; toute affaire judiciaire civile ou 
criminelle, qui n'aurait pas pris un caractére diplomatique ou ne serait pas devenu l'objet 
d'une négociation diplomatique; les legs et donations faits à l'état ou aux établissements 
de bienfaisance publique en Gréce; les héritages et successions; les affaires des Ottomans 
en Gréce, et leurs différends ayant pour object des immeubles situés en Gréce; le commerce 
et la navigation: les emprunts; la comptabilité en général. 

La troisiéme section comprend: la reconnaissance des consuls étrangers: les captifs et 
prisonniers; les antiquités; les permissions aux sujets Grecs d'accepter des nominations, 
des décorations, des dons et des postes étrangers; la Maison du Roi, à savoir, avénement 
au tröne, départ et arrivée de leurs Majestés ou des Princes de leur maison; Ia courtoisie 
internationale et les audiences de Sa Majesté; l'arrivée et le départ des Princes étrangers; 
les communications adressées aux ministres et consuls étrangers; les communications a- 
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dressées aux ministres et consuls étrangers à Athénes, sur la demande des autres départe- 
ments, concernant des objets qui ne seraient pas de la compétence des autres sections; les 
journaux Grecs et étrangers; les sciences et les arts; les étudiants Grecs à l'étranger; les 
événements des cours étrangéres; les recommandations de sujets Grecs et d'étrangers; la 
presse et les affaires de presse; le cérémonial en général; les décés et les mariages; la santé 
publique; l'imposition de droits différentiels, de droits de port et autres sur les bätiments 
étrangers; les conscrits réfractoires et les déserteurs de l'armée Hellenique; le brigandage 
et la piraterie; les frontiéres de l'état, la carte de la Gréce et les affaires des frontiéres. 

Par l'Ordonnance en date du 19 Juin/ 1 Juiller 1856, un Conseil du Contentieux Inter- 
national a été institué auprés du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Ce conseil est composé 
de cinq membres, à savoir, d'un Député, d'un Sénateur, du Procureur-Général à la Cour 
de Cassation, du Doyen de la Faculté du Droit de l'Université, et d'un membre des plus 
distingués du barreau d'Athénes, désigné, comme les deux membres des Corps Législatifs 
par le ministre. : 

Un des chefs de divisions du ministére remplit les fonctions de référendaire aupres 
du conseil. 

Le conseil a voix consultative; ses attributions consistent à exprimer son avis sur toutes 
les questions du contentieux internationales, ainsi que sut celles naissant des traités et des 
conventions sur lesquelles il serait appelé à se prononcer. Les fonctions des membres du 
conseil sont gratuites. li i 

En ce qui concerne les attributions de chaque membre particulier des chancelleries 
diplomatiques à l'étranger, il faut faire une distinction entre le service de nos chancelleries 
diplomatiques en Europe, et celui de notre légation à Constantinople. Cette distinction 
est nécessairement commandée par la nature des choses et l'état actuel de notre service diplo- 
matique. Ainsi, le chef de toute mission doit expédier, aidé de ses secrétaires et attachés, 
s'il y en a, mais sous sa propre responsabilité, tout le service de la chancellerie. 

Comme le personnel des missions du roi à l'étranger n'est pas nombreux, il n'a pas été 
jugé nécessaire de fixer en détail les attributions de chaque membre des chancelleries diplo- 
matiques. D'ailleurs cette mesure viendrait-elle à être prise, elle n'aurait pas une grande 
valeur pratique, vu la simplicité de notre service diplomatique en Europe. 

En effet le Ministre de Gréce n'aurait pas à y intervenir à chaque moment pour pro- 
téger les intéréts de ses nationaux, du moment que ceux-ci jouissent, à l'égal des indigénes, 
des bienfaits d'une législation civilisée. Il se borne par conséquent à remplir les devoirs pure- 
ment politiques de sa charge qui lui sont tracés par les intéréts de son pays. Il est bien entendu 
cependant qu'il doit non seulement éclairer son souverain et son pays sur les événements 
politiques du jour en général, et sur ceux qui influenceraient les intéréts de sa patrie en parti- 
culier, mais aussi leur communiquer tout ce qui se passe de remarquable en fait de Kgisla- 
tion, de sciences, d'arts, d'instruction publique, d'agriculture, de santé et d'hygiéne publique, 
& c., dans le pays où il est accrédité. 

Mais il n'en est pas de même de la Légation de Grèce à Constantinople, où d'un côté 
les intéréts de l'état, et de l'autre les intéréts multiples d'un grand nombre de ses sujets qui 
y sont établis dans un but commercial, et qui maintes fois se trouvent exposés à l'arbitraire 
et à la cupidité des fonctionnaires subalternes, ainsi que ceux de sa marine marchande, récla- 
ment un personnel beaucoup plus nombreux que celui des autres légations du roi. 

Vu la nature du service, la Légation de Gréce à Constantinople est divisée en trois chan- 
celleries: 

1. La Chancellerie Diplomatique proprement dite, composée du Chef de la Mission, 
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d'un Premier et d'un Second Secrétaire de Légation et d'un nombre illimité d'Attachés non 
payés. 

2. La Chancellerie du Drogmanat, composée d'un premier, d'un second, d'un troisiéme, 
d'un quatriéme Interprétes, de trois Eléves Interprétes, ou jeunes de langues, et d'un pro- 
fesseur de la langue Turque. 

3. La Chancellerie Commerciale, composée d’un Consul Chancelier, de deux Juges 
Assesseurs, de quatre Secrétaires de le classe, de deux de 2e classe, de treize Commis et d'un 
Officier du Port. Cette Chancellerie est subdivisée en trois bureaux: 1. Le Bureau Commer- 
cial et Judiciaire, dirigó par le Consul Chanceller, ou, en son absence, par un Secrétaire de 
le classe. 2. Du Bureau de Galata (de récente création), institué pour accorder le plus de 
facilités possibles à notre marine marchande, et dirigé par un des Secrétaires de la Chancel- 
lerie Commerciale sous les ordres immédiats du Consul Chancelier de la Légation; et 3. Du 
Bureau de l'Officier du Port. 

Le Chef de la Mission a la haute main dans l'expédition du service des différentes Chan- 
celleries; investi d'une autorité que sa position méme commande, il a toute la responsabilité 
de leurs actes, ainsi que des siens propres. D'aprés l'Article des instructions Consulaires, 
il a une égale autorité sur tous les Consuls de Gréce, résidant dans l'Empire Ottoman, qui 
relévent de lui, et qu'il doit éclairer et guider par ses instructions et ses conseils. 

Le Chef de la Légation fixe les attributions de chacun des employés placés sous ses 
ordres. 


7e Question. Quels sont les rapports existant entre le Chef et les employés inférieurs de 

la Mission; quel contróle peut-il exercer sur eux? 

R. Les employés inférieurs de la Mission (Secrétaires, Attachés, Interprétes) sont tenus 
de se conformer aux ordres de leur Chef (Ministre ou Chargé d' Affaires), en tant que celui- 
ci ne s'écarte pas des dispositions, des lois, des ordonnances, et des réglements en vigueur 
dans le royaume. Seulement le Consul-Chancelier est indépendant en ce qui concerne ses 
attributions judiclaries, puisqu'à cet égard sa position est assimilée à celle d'un Président 
de Tribunal de Premiére Instance. 

Le Chef de la Mission peut exercer sur eux le contréle que tout chef de service peut 
exercer en Grèce. Ainsi, il peut réprimander verbalement ou par écrit l'employé qui aurait 
failli dans l'accomplissement de ses devoirs, et lui imposer une peine disciplinaire, consistant 
à une amende proportionnée au degré de sa faute; mais il n'a pas le droit de destitution, qui 
appartient au Ministre: il peut seulement suspendre provisoirement un employé, ct en at- 
tendre l'approbation du Ministre. 


8e Question. Quels sont les priviléges dont jouissent les employés inférieurs des Mis- 

sions en fait de logement et de nourriture? 

R. D'aprés l'Article 3 de la Loi du 25 Octobre /6 Novembre 1853, sur l'établissement 
de Missions à l'étranger, les Secrétaires de Légation non mariés, et payés par l'Etat, ont 
leur logement et leur table chez leur Chef, et lorsque dans une Légation il n'y aurait pas de 
Secrétaire, ou lorsque le Chef de la Mission ne consentirait pas à accorder Je logement et 
la nourriture au Secrétaire, une somme fixée en proportion par Ordonnance Royale est 
défalquée des émoluments de son Chef. 


9e Question. Quels sont les émoluments dont jouissent le Chef et les autres membres 
de la Mission, et d’oü ils sont pris, ainsi que les allocations, gratifications, loyer de 
maison, et frais de représentation? 
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R. Les émoluments du Chef de la Mission sont fixés chaque année par le budget des 
dépenses. Ils différent suivant les différentes localitiés et l'état social du Ministre. 

Il est à remarquer cependant que seulement la somme de 500 drachmes par mois est 
considérée comme constituant les appointements proprement dits des Ministres du Roi à 
T'étranger, et que par conséquent le quart seulement de cette somme est susceptible de saisie 
pour dettes, le reste étant considéré comme frais de représentation, et n'étant pas pour cela 
susceptible de saisie. 

Le Gouvernement accorde aussi aux Chefs de Mission en dehors de leurs émoluments 
une somme également fixée par le Budget annuel de l'Etat pour servir aux frais du bureau. 
Le Gouvernement n'accorde point au Chef de Legation des allocations à part pour leur loyer. 

Les fonds destinés au paiement des émoluments des chefs et des autres membres de la 
mission sont fixés, ainsi qu'il a été dit plus haut, par le budget annuel, et sont pris sur la 
caisse de l'Etat. Le Chef de la Mission doit parcontre rembourser intégralement à l'Etat 
le produit des droits pergus à la Chancellerie au profit du fisc. 


10e Question. Quels sont les frais des premiere installation et de voyage? 

R. Le Gouvernement accorde au Chef de Mission une fois pour tout une somme pour 
les frais de leur premier établissement et de leur voyage. Ces frais varient suivant les cas 
particuliers. i 

11e Question. Quelle est la nature des dépenses extraordinaires allouées à chaque Mis- 

sion? 

R. En Grèce il n'y a pas de dépenses extraordinaires allouées à chaque Mission, mais 
il arrive que le Gouvernement accorde quelquefois des secours extraordinaires aux Chefs 
de Mission; c'est lorsque ces derniers auraient encouru des dépenses imprévues et justifiées. 


12e Question. Quel est le systéme d'aprés lequel on accorde les congés; si l'absence en 
congé comporte quelque déduction des émoluments? Quels sont les appointements 
dont jouit la personne qui remplace le ministre absent, et quelles sont les obligations 
qui lui incombent? 

R. D'aprés l'Article 31 de la loi sur Ja comptabilité générale, les appointements des 
employés absents en congé sont diminués de Ja moitié. Ils cessent tout-à-fait si le congé a été 
demandé pour l'étranger, ou s'il dure plus d'un mois. Sont exceptés de la présente disposition 
les employés absents en congé pour cause de santé, à qui pourra étre accordé, par Ordon- 
nance Royale, un congé jusqu'à trois mois au maximum, avec jouissance de la moitié ou de 
la totalité de leurs appointements. 

Mais il faut que l'état de leur santé soit düment constaté par un certificat, portant les 
signatures de deux docteurs-médecins. 

La personne qui remplace le Chef de la Mission absent touche, indépendamment de 
ses propres émoluments, le quart des appointements du Ministre. Cette somme en est dé- 
duite si celui-ci est absent en congé pour cause de santé ou autrement. Elle ne l'est pas s'il est 
absent de son poste par ordre de son propre Gouvernement, ou pour affaire du service. 
Dans ce dernier cas, cette somme est à la charge de l'Etat. Le remplagant, qui a le titre de 
Chargé d'Affaires par intérim, a les mémes obligations que le ministre absent. 


13e Question. Quelle relation existe-t-elle entre le Service Diplomatique et le Service 
consulaire? Quelles sont les régles de préséance entre les deux services pour tous les 
grades, et comment la permutation d'employés se fait-elle entre les deux services? 
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R. Les consulats rélévent en général des légations respectives, s'il y en a bien entendu 
dans les pays oü ils sont établis. Mais dans les pays hors de Chrétienté, comme, par exemple, 
en Turquie, où les consuls sont investis d'un caractère diplomatique, puisqu'ils jouissent du 
droit d'exterritorialité et sont plusieurs fois appelés à agir en conséquence, les consuls doivent 
entretenir des rapports beaucoup plus étroits que leurs autres collégues d'Europe avec le 
Chef de la Légation. 

On ne saurait préciser les régles de préséance entre les deux services. Les employés 
diplomatiques ont toujours le pas sur les employés consulaires, mais lorsque ceux-là jouis- 
sent d'un grade qui vient sur la même ligne que celui de ces derniers. Ainsi, par exemple, 
un Secrétaire de Légation peut avoir le grade de chef de division au ministère de le 1 ou de 
2e classe.S'il est de 2e classe il aura le pas sur un consul, mais non pas sur un Consul Général, 
puisque le grade de consul correspond à celui de chef de division de 2e classe, et le grade de 
Consul Général à celui de chef de division de 1e 1 classe. 

Les vice consuls et les chanceliers des consulats-généraux ont le grade de secrétaires 
ministériels de le classe; les chanceliers des consulats, s'ils ne sont pas un même temps Vice 
Consuls ad honorem, ont le grade de secrétaire ministériel de 2e classe. Le poste d'Eléve- 
Consul n'existe pas dans notre service. 

En ce qui concerne les drogmans de la légation de Gréce à Constantinople, le premier 
a le grade de chef de division de le classe; le second, de chef de division de 2e classe; le 
troisiéme, de secrétaire ministérlel de le classe; le quatriéme, de secrétaire ministériel de 
2e classe. Les jeunes des langues, enfin, ont le grade d'attaché du ministére. Les drogmans 
des consulats ont le grade de secrétaire ministériel de 1c ou 2e classe. Il est bien entendu que 
les employés du ministére ont le pas sur tous les autres employés diplomatiques ou consulai- 
res du méme rang. 

Le grade de ministre résident est assimilé à celui de secrétaire-général du ministére, mais 
le ministre résident a le pas sur le secrétaire-général. 

Pour ce qui est de la permutation d'employés entre les deux services, il faut prendre en 
considération qu'en Gréce les deux services ne sont pas entiérement distincts. Bien au con- 
traire, comme la plupart de nos consuls se trouvent en Orient, où ils sont revétus par leur 
position même dans des pays hors de Chrétienté d’un caractère diplomatique, on pourrait 
dire que les deux services dans ces pays ne font plus qu'un. 

Mais abstraction faite de cette situation particuliére des nos agents consulaires en Tur- 
quie, le consul comme agent international là m&me oü il ne jouirait pas des priviléges dont 
jouissent les employés diplomatiques, là m&me oü il n'aurait pas à la rigueur que le caractére 
d'un agent commercial, comme dans tous les Etats civilisés de l'Europe et de l'Amérique, 
Il ne devrait pas non plus être exclu du service diplomatique s'il y est apte. En effet, tout en 
vouant son attention à la protection du commerce et de la navigation de ses nationaux, le 
consul doit aussi éclairer son Gouvernement et le Chef de la Mission dont il reléve, surtout 
ce qui se passe d'intéressant dans Ie lieu de sa résidence. Dans le pays même où il n'y pas de 
Légation Hellénique, le consul pourra étre chargé de traiter avec le Gouvernement des que- 
stions du ressort do la diplomatie. C'est pour cela que les deux services sont étroitement liés 
entre eux en: Grèce, et que la permutation d'employés y a fréquemment lieu. C'est que, con- 
formément aux idées reçues aujourd’hui en Europe sur la matière, le Législateur a voulu 
Chez nous que les consuls puissent concourir à la formation, pour ainsi dire, des cadres de 
nos missions diplomatiques. 


14e Question. Quel est le systéme des pensions de retraite, pour cessation de fonctions 
temporaire ou permanente? 
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R. Le Gouvernement a depuis longtemps ordonné l'élaboration d'un projet de lol sur 
les pensions de retraite. 

Le projet de loi repose sur les mêmes bases que les institutions de même genre en France, 
et il avait été soumis à la Chambre des Députés dans une des précédentes Législatures, mais 
il n'a pas eu de suite; le Gouvernement pense à le compléter et à le soumettre de nouveau à 
la sanction des Chambres. Toutefois, le Ministére peut disposer d'une petite somme qui 
figure dans son budget des dépenses, à dater de l'année 1861, pour payer une pension de 
retraite provisoire à ceux des employés diplomatiques ou consulaires qui ne sauraient plus 
servir, et qu'il serait injuste de laisser sans emploi ni pension. 


15e Question. Quelle est Ia relation existante entre le service diplomatique et le Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, concernant la permutation d'employés? 

R. La législation n'impose aucune restriction au droit du Gouvernement de transférer 
les employés du service central aux Législations ou aux Consulats du Roi à l'etranger, et 
vice versd. 


16e Question. Ya-t-il quelque réglement quant au nombre d'heures pendant lesquelles 
chaque Chancellerie Diplomatique doit étre ouverte, chaque jour, ou cela dépend-il 
de la volonté du Chef de la Chancellerie? 
R. Les Chancelleries Diplomatiques doivent se conformer exactement quant au nombre 
des heures de travail aux dispositions des Ordonnances du 22 Novembre 1833, et du 15 
Avril 1848, sur les heures de travail dans les bureaux publics. 
D'aprés la premiére de ces Ordonnances, les heures de travail sont fixées à huit par jour. 
Les bureaux, à partir du 23 Avril/ 5 Mai jusqu'au 26 Octobre/ 7 Novembre, c'est-à-dire, 
pendant la belle saison, doivent &tre ouverts à huit heures du matin; à partir de la St. Démé- 
trius jusqu'à la St. Georges, c'est à-dire, pendant la saison d'hiver, ils doivent étre ouverts 
à neuf heures du matin. 


Néanmoins si les heures fixées ne sont pas suffisantes pour l'expédition du service, on 
est obligé de prolonger son travail. 
Pendant les Dimanches et les jours fériés, le travail n'est que de quatre heures. 


Les jours féries sont:— 


1. Le jour de l'an. 7. Le premier et le second jour de la 
2. L'Epiphanie. Pentecóte. 
3. Le 25 janvier/6 Favrier, anniversaire de 8. La St. Georges. 
de l’arrivée du Roi. 9. L'Ascension. 
4. L'Annonciation. 10. La St. Paul et St. Pierre. 
5. Le Vendredi et le Samedi Saints. 11. L'Assumption. 
6. Le premier et le second jour de Páques. 12. La St. Démétrius. 


13. Les deux jours de Noël. 


D'aprés l'Ordonnance du 4/16 Avril, 1848, les heures de travail pendant tous les jours 
de la semaine sainte ont été fixées A quatre, excepté bien entendu pour les cas de service 
urgent lorsque le travail doit nécessairement se prolonger au delà du terme fixé. Cependant 
dans l'application de ce réglement, les heures, de travail se reduisent ordinnairement à six 
par jour, et les jours de Dimanche et de grandes fétes les bureaux sont fermés les cas urgents, 
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17e Question. Les Ministres du Roi à l'étranger se procurent-ils à leurs frais le papier, © 
les plumes, &c., les passeports, et les autres objets de la Chancellerie? 
R. Le Gouvernement accorde à chaque Légation une somme pour subvenir à tous les 
frais du bureau. 
Par conséquent le Chef de la Mission doit se procurer sur cette somme tout lo matériel 
de son bureau; à savoir, papier, plumes, encre, passeportes, &c., 


YANNIS G. MOURELOS 


THE 1914 PERSECUTIONS AND THE FIRST ATTEMPT 
AT AN EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES 
BETWEEN GREECE AND TURKEY* 


1. THE CONTEXT 


In the aftermath of the 1912-1913 wars, the situation in the Balkans and 
the Eastern Mediterranean was particularly fragile: the status quo in the area 
was profoundly upset by the collapse of European Turkey, and both the wars’ 
winners and losers were forming new alliances while the Great Powers were 
engaged in a common effort to prevent the upheaval from spreading to Europet. 

While these new alignements were changing the political identity of the 
Balkans, migrations of large populations were affecting the ethnic composi- 
tion of the peninsula. It is estimated that in the years 1912-1914 about 890,000 
people of various nationalities crossed the borders of the Balkan countries, 
including those of the Ottoman Empire?. 

These migrations were prompted by various reasons: a) As soon as the 
hostilities had broken out, civilian populations spontaneously fled the battle- 
fields; b) the new political map of the area drawn by the treaties of London 
and Bucharest, prompted ethnic minorities to migrate to their mother countries; 
c) and finally, minorities were forcefully moved for political and strategic 
reasons at the end of 1913 and during 1914. It is to this kind of movement 
that the phenomenon of population exchange is related?. 


* This paper is mainly based on documents at the Archives of the Greek Foreign Minis- 
try, quoted as A.Y.E. (Apxsio Yrrovpyelov EEwtepixv - Archives of the Greek Foreign 
Ministry). A.Y.E.[K.Y. denotes the records of the Central Service in Athens and A.Y.E./ 
IK. refers to the records of the Greek Legation in Constantinople. 

1. E. C. Helmreich, The Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 1912-1913, third edition, New 
York, 1969 passim. D. Dakin, “The Diplomacy of the Great Powers and the Balkan States, 
1908-1914", Balkan Studies, Vol. 3 No 2, Thessaloniki, 1962, pp. 327-374. G. B. Leon, Greece 
and the Great Powers, 1914-1917, 'Thessaloniki, 1974, pp. 11-15. 

2. S. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities. Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey, New York, 1932, 
pp. 15-16. : 

3. S. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 
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The authority of the idea of population exchange belongs undoubtedly 
to the Sublime Porte. The doctrine of complete ottomanization of the Empire 
dates back to the years of Abdul Hamid and the ancient régime, the Armenian 
massacres being a clear example of this*. 

The idea was later seized upon by the Young Turks and included in their 
program for the modernization of the Empire®. The successive defeats of 1911 
and 1912-1913 and the almost total lose of the Ottoman territories in North 
Africa and the Balkans had a direct impact on the Young Turks’ ideology: 
the change of the ethnic composition of the Empire and the clear numerical 
predominance of the Turkish population resulted in the creation of strong 
nationalist tedencies. To be sure, the three components of the movement’s 
ideology (Ottomanism, Islamism, Nationalism) remained the same, but the 
emphasis was clearly shifted toward the Asian heartland of the Empire. The 
Young Turks’ original ideals concerning the multinational character of the 
Ottoman Empire and the federative role of the Parliament, and their plans 
to establish a liberal constitution with room for political parties of differing 
persuasions, were pushed aside by the emergence of an implacable nationalism®. 

The Congress of the Committee of Union and Progress (C.U.P.) held in 
Constantinople in September 1913 affirmed the new ideological identity of 
the Young Turks’, and the general elections held in early 1914, in which the 
C.U.P. was the only participating political party, registered a shrinking of 
Christian representation in the Ottoman Parliament?. 

This transformation of attitude toward the various ethnic minorities, once 
viewed as an integral part of the Turkish bureaucracy and economy and now 
seen as a threat to the survival of Turkish national identity, contributed to 
the adoption of a policy of ethnic purification which was to be implemented 
primarily by an exchange of populations. 

Such an exchange was first carried out at the end of 1913 and involved 


4. On the Armenian massacres and Greek attitude see J. K. Hassiotis, "The Greeks 
and the Armenian Massacres (1890-1896)", Neo-Hellenika, Vol. IV, 1981, pp. 69-109. 

5. Dogu Ergil, “A Reassessment: The Young Turks, their Politics and anti-Colonial 
Struggle", Balkan Studies, Vol. 16 No 2, Thessaloniki, 1975, pp. 34-35, 40-41, 59-65. 

6. Feroz Ahmad, The Young Turks, Oxford, 1969, pp. 152-155. A. Alexandris, The 
Greek Minority of Istanbul and Greek-Turkish Relations (1918-1974), Athens, 1983, pp. 
42-43. Dogu Ergil, op. cit., pp. 40-48. 

7. Feroz Ahmad, op. cit., pp. 140-142. 

8. Feroz Ahmad, op. cit., pp. 143, 155. Katerina Boura, "General elections in the Otto- 
man Empire: The Greek members of Parliament, 1908-1918" (in Greek), Buletin 7 the 
Center for Asia Minor Studies, Vol. 4, Athens, 1983, pp. 80-81, 
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the Ottoman Empire and Bulgaria.The two defeated parties of the Balkan Wars 
concluded a Convention to that effect and set up a Mixed Commission charged 
with carrying out the exchange of populations and properties. In effect, the 
Convention only recognized a de facto situation, created by the wars, since 
the populations involved had already migrated. Furthermore, the exchange 
concerned only a limited zone whose width covered fifteen kilometers on 
either side of the border?. 

The case with Greece was different, due to the peculiar state of Greek- 
Turkish relations. The uncertainty concerning sovereignty over the Aegean 
islands, a problem that under the terms of the Treaty of London was to be 
solved by the Great Powers, persisted even after the conclusion of the Greek- 
Turkish Convention of Athens (1/14 November 1913), straining the relations 
between the two governments and causing, in the spring of 1914, a naval arms 
race. An outright military confrontation was averted only through the inter- 
vention of the Great Powers, mainly of Germany”. 

In this charged atmosphere, and while Greece and Turkey were on the 
brink of war, a wave of persecutions broke out against the Greeks in Eastern 
Thrace, laying waste Greek villages in the area!!, The persecutions usually 
followed this pattern: obstruction of agricultural activities, forced evacuation 
of whole villages within a few hours, forced expatriation. Furthermore, refugees 
were attacked and robbed on their way to the boats that were to take them to 
Kavalla and to Thessaloniki!*. In the period from January 1914 to July 1915, 


9. S. Ladas, op. cit., pp. 18-20. D. Pentzopoulos, The Balkan Exchange of Minorities 
and its Impact upon Greece, Paris-The Hague, 1962, pp. 54-55. The Mixed Bulgarian-Tur- 
kish Commission drew up a list of 48,570 Muslims living in Bulgaria and 46,764 Bulgarians 
living in Turkish Thrace, whose properties were to be exchanged. The work of the Mixed 
Commission started in June 1914 and was discontinued in October of the same year. The 
appraisal and liquidation of the properties of these persons was never carried out. The exer- 
cise was, nevertheless, highly important, since it was the first attempt to condone, through 
official negociations, an ethnic transfer caused by the upheaval of war. 

10, A. F. Frangulis, La Grece et la crise mondiale, Paris, 1926, Vol. I, pp. 109-110. E. C. 
Helmreich, op. cit., pp. 414-415, 431-442. G. B. Leon, op. cit., pp. 12-15. Y. Mourélos, Les 
rapports gréco-turcs de 1908 4 1923, Paris, 1975, pp. 68-72. 

11. A.Y.E/K.Y./1915/A 21 z: "Memorandum on the general statistics of refugees in 
Macedonia”, pp. 1-2. The first wave of Greek refugees arriving in Macedonia did not 
originate in Eastern Thrace, but in the regions which, in conformity with the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest, had been ceded to Bulgaria and evacuated of the Greek army at the end of 1913. The 
emigration of the Greek inhabitants of those regions (31,112 persons as for December 1914) 
amounted to a refugee flight in face of the arrival of Bulgarian administration. 

12. A.Y.EJK.Y.[1916]A 21 z: “Memoiandum...”, Table A, 
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15,572 families numbering 60,926 people were thus forced to flee Eastern 
Thrace, 

To the repeated démarches of the Greek Government, the Sublime Porte 
replied to the effect that it was indeed Greece that fostered among the inhabi- 
tants of Eastern Thrace the tendency to emigrate!4. At the same time it delibe- 
rately played down the magnitude of the forced migrations presenting them 
as a natural, if uncontrollable, outburst of retaliations for the expulsions of 
Muslims from the newly liberated Greek provinces (Macedonia-Epirus). 
It is not accidental that the origin of the persecutions of the Eastern Thrace 
Greeks were Muslim refugees along with local C.U.P. chapters". 

This policy of persecutions aimed at the transformation of Eastern Thrace 
into a purely Muslim province, which the Sublime Porte considered necessary 
for the protection of Constantinople, having in this the support of Germany, 
especially after the arrival at Constantinople of the military mission under the 
General Liman von Sanders at the end of 191316, 

In the spring of 1914, Germany undertook to mediate the Greek-Turkish 
differences and to bring together the two rivals under her aegis, but her initiative 
was frustrated by the Turkish Government's refusal to contemplate any conces- 
sions concerning the question of the Aegean islands”. 


13. A.Y.E.[K.Y.]1915]A 21 z: “Memorandum...”, p. 2. 

14. A.YE/K.Y/1914/A 21 e: Panas to Streit, No 5,480, 26 February/11 March 1914, 
No 7,018, 11/24 March 1914, No 9,272-9,274, 1/14 April 1914, No 1,595, 3/16 April 1914, 
No 1,609, 4/17 April 1914, No 1,895, 17/30 April 1914, No 1,976, 29 April/12 May 1914. 
Glialib Kemaly to Streit, Note 12/25 March 1914. A.Y.E./II.K.[1914/St 3: Capsambelis to 
Panas, No 1,328, 13/26 April 1914. Panas to Streit, No 1,900 17/30 April 1914. 

15. A. Pallis, “Ethnic Emigrations in the Balkans and Persecutions of Greeks (1912- 
1914)” (in Greek), Buletin of the Center for Asia Minor Studies, Vol. 1, Athens, 1977, p. 86. 
During the period 1912-1920, 143,189 Muslims left Greece. Problems between the Muslims 
of Macedonia and the Greek administration arose immediately after the signature of tbe 
Treaty of Bucharest, when the first complaints were registered concerning abuse of power 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Report of the International Commission to 
require into the causes and conduct of the Balkan Wars, Washington D.C., 1914, p. 201). 

16. A.Y.E.JK.Y.]1914]A 21 e: Dragoumis to Streit, No 643, 7/20 April 1914. Persecu- 
tions of the Greeks in Turkey since the beginning of the Europeun War (Translated from offi- 
cial Greek documents), New York, 1918, pp. VII-XI. Typical of the German attitude was the 
statement of the German Foreign Secretary, Gottlieb von Jagow, to the Greek chargé d'af- 
faires in Berlin, Ion Dragoumis, that the underlying cause for the persecutions in Eastern 
Thrace was the fact that “every Greek in Turkey is an apostle of Panhellenism”. On the Liman 
von Sanders mission, seo Harry Howard, The Partition of Turkey (1913-1923), New York, 
1966, pp. 39-47. 

17. A. F. Frangulis, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 110-111, G, B, Leon, op. cit., p. 13. Y. Mourélos, 
op. cit., p. 71, 
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The Turkish intransigence was coupled, in early May, by a new wave 
of persecutions whose victims were the Greek inhabitants of the western coast 
of Asia Minor. In a climate of generalized fanaticism, cultivated by the press, 
a new series of arrests and expulsions were launched, without the Greek 
consulates’ and vice consulates’ being informed®. The situation was closely 
followed by the Greek side. On 3/16 May, the Greek Minister at Constanti- 
nople, Dimitrios Panas, cabled the following to Foreign Minister George 
Streit: 


“(...) Même dans le cas improbable où question des îles aurait été 
résolue d'une fagon donnant satisfaction à la Turquie, celle-ci ne 
se départirait jamais du plan qu'elle a congu de l'anéantissement 
de l'élément Grec en Turquie (...)"19. 


On 4/17 May the Greek Government denounced to the European capitals 
the high-hendedness of these recent Turkish actions. However, the Greek 
Legation at Constantinople acted in a very restrained manner for fear of 
further jeopardizing Greek interests within the Ottoman Empire?®. It even 
went so far as to propose to the Sublime Porte that a Mixed Greek-Turkish 
Commission be dispatched to Eastern Thrace and to Macedonia in order to 
ascertain in place the behavior of the respective Ottoman and Greek authori- 
ties?!, 

The Turks rejected the proposal and chose instead to send the Minister 
of the Interior, Talaat Bey, on a tour of Thrace, at the end of which it was 
announced that all appropriate measures had been taken to put an end to the 
persecutions??, 

On 7/20 May the Turkish Minister at Athens, Ghalib Kemaly Bey, met 
with Prime Minister Eleftherios Venizelos and proposed the exchange of the 
Greek inhabitants of the Aidin Vilayet with the Muslims of Macedonia and 
Epirus, claiming that his proposal was part of a more general effort to difuse 
the crisis in the relations between the two countries. On 8/21 May he submitted 
his proposal in writing, and he received a positive reply the next day. 


18. A.Y.E.[ K. Y.]1914|A 21 e: Panas to Streit, No 2,287, 3/16 May 1914. 

19. A.Y.E./K.Y./1914/A 21 e: Panas to Streit, No 2,310, 3/16 May 1914. 

20. A.Y.E.JK.Y.|1914/]A 21 e: Panas to Streit, No 2,287, 3/16 May 1914. Streit to Greek 
Legations in Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, Rome, No 12,831, 4/17 May 1914. 

21. The Sublime Porte had explained away the new outburst of persecutions in Asia 
Minor as a natural consequence of what it claimed to be maltreatment of the Macedonia 
Muslims by the Greek administration. 

22. AY.EJK.Y./1914/A 21 e: Panas to Streit, No 1,895, 17/30 April 1914. Dragoumis to 
Streit, No 830, 5/18 May 1914. 
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Venizelos’ letter of 9/22 May™ stated as necessary preconditions for 
carrying out the proposed exchange that it should be done on a voluntary 
basis, that it should also include the Greeks of Eastern Thrace, and that a 
Mixed Greek-Turkish Commission should arrange for the exchange of the 
properties of the populations involved™. 

On 10/23 May the Greek Foreign Ministry further clarified the Greek 
positions in a Note-verbale to the Imperial Ottoman Legation: a) the Greek 
inhabitants of Eastern Thrace and of the Aidin Vilayet would be exchanged 
simultaneously with the Muslim inhabitants of Macedonia and Epirus after 
their desire to emigrate had been ascertained; b) the exchange would be carried 
out with the full agreement, and under the protection, of the two Govern- 
ments; c) a Mixed Commission comprised of four members would be entrusted 
with the duty of assessing the value of the movable and immovable properties 
of the populations to be exchanged and of supervising the exchange. Further- 
more it would determine the modalities of the exchange, concerning in parti- 
cular the time periods within which the emigrants would depart as well as 
the regions affected by this measure; d) the Commission would establish its 
headquarters in Smyrna or Thessaloniki and would have the right to create 
any necessary sub-commissions; e) in addition to the duties mentioned above, 
the Commission would also undertake to assess the value of properties of 
those Greeks and Muslims who had already left their homes. 

The Greek Government pointed out orally that the conclusion and the 
implementation of the agreement was conditional upon the termination of 
the forced emigration of Greeks in Asia Minor and in Thrace”. 

Foreign Minister Streit justified his Government's agreement to an ar- 
rangement that meant, in effect, the uprooting of peaceful peasants who were 
now suffering the direct consequences of the Balkan Wars without having 
been directly involved in them, in the following terms: 


"Le besoin, d'un cóté, d'enrayer le mouvement de l'émigration forcée 
en Thrace et en Asie Mineure, où la persécution systématique de 
I'élément helléne vous est connue, de l'autre la préoccupation de 
sauver dans la plus large mesure possible ces populations qui quit- 
taient leurs foyers pour aller se réfugier en Gréce, en canalisant ce 
mouvement et en le combinant utilement à l'émigration volontaire 


23. See Appendix. 

24. A. F. Frangulis, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 111-112. 

25. A.Y.E/K.Y./1914/A 21: Greek Foreign Ministry to Imperial Ottoman Legation, 
Note-verbale, 10/23 May 1914. 
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des Musulmans de la Macédoine aux frais d’un échange des pro- 
priétés délaissées de part et d’autre, voila quel était l’objectif pour- 
suivi par le Gouvernement Royal au moment où il accepta la proposi- 
tion qui lui fut faite par la Turquie (...)"?9. 


On 14/27 May the Ottoman Government announced its willigness to 
examine the Greek counterproposals, especially the one concerning the exten- 
sion of the measure to include the inhabitants of Eastern Thrace. It added, 
however, that it deemed it a matter of urgency to see the measure applied in 
the Aidin Vilayet because of the increasing influx there of Muslim emigrants 
from Macedonia”. 

On 20 May/2 June it announced the appointment of Chukri Bey, civil 
inspector in Eastern Thrace, known for his anti-Hellenic feelings, as first 
member of the Ottoman representation on the Mixed Commission. The Greek 
Government pointed out that before any appointments were made the rules 
of procedure of the Commission should be clarified??. Five days later it reite- 
rated its requirement that an end be put to the persecutions as a conditio sine 
qua non for the beginning of negotiations??, 

Indeed, starting in mid-May, the persecutions of Greeks on the western 
littoral of Asia Minor had taken alarming proportions. Thousands of refugees 
had been gathering at the coast, trying to escape to Greece, and many had 
already arrived in Mytilene and Chios. The Ecumenical Patriarchate declared, 
on 25 May/7 June, the Orthodox Church in a state of persecution and suspended 
all church and school activities??. 

Faced with these developments, the Greek Government instructed its 
Minister in Constantinople to file a strong protest with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment making it clear that unless the wave of persecutions abated, not only 
would the planned exchange of minorities become impossible to implement, 
but also Greece would be forced to resettle the large numbers of recent refugees 
on the lands previously owned by Muslims who had left Greece?!, 

The reaction of the Sublime Porte was typical: first create faits accomplis 


26. A.Y.E.JK.Y.[1914|A 21: Streit to Dragoumis, No 14,710, 23 May/5 June 1914. 

21. A.Y.E.]K.Y.]1914/A 21: Streit to Panas, No 13,666, 14/27 May 1914. 

28. A.Y.E./K.Y./1914/A 21: Streit to Panas, No 15,038, 20 May/2 June 1914. 

29. A.Y.E.JK.Y.]1914|A 21: Greek Foreign Ministry to Imperial Ottoman Legation, 
Note-verbale, 25 May/7 June 1914. 

30. A.Y.E.JK.Y./1914/A 21 e: Streit to Panas, No 15,726, 24 May/6 June 1914. Panas 
to Streit, No 2,876, 25 May/7 June 1914, A. F. Frangulis, op. cit., p. 112. 

31. A.Y.E/K.Y./1914/A 21 e: Streit to Panas, No 15,726, 24 May/6 June 1914. 
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and then cover them up with gestures of “good will”. On 24 May/6 June the 
Grand Vizir declared that he had no knowledge of the incidents denounced 
by Greece, and promised to monitor the situation closely and take any‘measures 
that might be necessary®?. On 27 May/9 June and on 29 May/11 June, acting 
as if nothing extraordinary had happened, the Ottoman Legation in Athens 
reiterated the need for the Mixed Commission to start its work without further 
delay. An examination of the situation in Eastern Thrace had revealed nothing 
to be alarmed about, it added, and, as for the Asia Minor coast, an investiga- 
tion conducted there under the supervision of Talaat himself had resulted 
in the dismissal of certain public servants found to be insufficient in discharging 
their duties??. 

Realizing that the long-term objective of Turkish policy was the extermina- 
tion of the Greek element in the Ottoman provinces neighbouring Greece, 
the Greek Government concluded it had to examine the possibility of armed 
confrontation. To that end, it decided to sound the intentions of its ally Serbia, 
on 30 May/12 June. The tone of the instructions sent to the Greek Minister 
in Belgrade was clearly dramatic: 


“(...) La situation étant devenue intolérable, la Grèce ne saurait 
plus rester impassible; l'extermination systématique de ses congénéres 
ne peut qu'empirer si elle se laisse intimider par les provocations 
incessantes. Par notes que vous connaissez, nous avons demandé 
cessation immédiate persécutions et réintégration réfugiés dans leurs 
foyers. Si satisfaction n'est pas donnée, nous serons obligés poser 
ultimatum et exiger pleine satisfaction; à défaut, serons obligés 
rompre et ne reculerons pas devant extrémes conséquences, Veuillez 
porter confidentiellement ce qui précéde connaissance gouvernement 
serbe. Nous nous adressons au gouvernement ami et allié pour 
demander attitude bienveillante et son appui moral. Dans le cas où 
Bulgarie participerait guerre ou se refuserait défendre sa neutralité, 
nous invoquerions casus foederis. Pour le moment, Gréce ne compte 
pas mobiliser forces de terre espérant que guerre ne dépassera pas 


32. A.Y.E./K.Y./1914/A 21 e: Panas to Streit, No 2,840, 24 May/6 June 1914, No 2,869, 
26 May/8 June 1914. i 

33. A.Y.E./K.Y./1914/A 21: Imperial Ottoman Legation to Greek Foreign Ministry, 
Note-verbale, 27 May/9 June 1914. Nedjib Bey to Streit, Note 29 May/11 June 1914. 

34. On the breakup of the Balkan League and the conclusion of the Greek-Serbian 
Treaty, see E.C. Helmreich, op. cit., pp. 341-367. 
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opérations maritimes®. Elle ne le fera que si Turquie concentre 
troupes à Andrinople pour traverser Bulgarie ou si Bulgarie mobilise. 
Notre action, due à provocations intolérables, n'a que le but d'assurer 
paix durable et statu quo dans Balkans. Je vous prie me télégraphier 
réponse que vous sera donnée (...)"99, 


This text shows Greece resolved to declare war on the Ottoman Empire 
if she could ensure Serbia's assistance against possible Bulgarian aggression. 
Unfortunately for Greece, the answer was negative. Absorbed by her differences 
with Austria-Hungary, Serbia viewed her alliance with Greece primarily in 
terms of her own protection against the Bulgarian threat. Certainly she had 
no intention of getting involved in a Greek-Turkish war over the future of 
the Aegean islands or the fate of the Greek minority in the Ottoman Empire. 
Minister Alexandropoulos' cable from Belgrade, dated 31 May/13 June, read 
in part: 

*M. Passitch personellement craint que si on arrive à une guerre 
à laquelle Bulgarie sûrement prendra part, les suites, à cause de la 
situation dans les Balkans, en seront désastreuses pour Gréce et 
Serbie, cette dernière n'étant pas préparée"?", 

The official reply of the Serbian Government, received on 4/17 June, was 
even clearer: while considering it of the utmost importance to observe faith- 
fully all the provisions of her treaty with Greece, Serbia found herself in a 
position of having to point out that the Greek Government was pushing things 
to a dangerously explosive point without having exhausted all peaceful alterna- 
tives. In the event of a Greek-Turkish conflict Bulgarian involvement should 
be taken for granted, and that would result in a general mobilization in Greece 
since the war would no longer be limited to the Aegean. Under the terms of 
article 5 of the Greek-Serbian Military Convention, Serbia would also have 
to proceed to general mobilization in order to go to. the assistance of her ally. 
But the Balkan Wars had already exhausted the Serbian army, and Bulgaria 
was better armed. Besides, the state of her economy did not allow Serbia any 
military adventures.Furthermore, Roumania had not made clear her intentions 


35. As a result of the 1913 arrangements, Greece and Turkey had no common land 
boundaries. The Greek General Staff therefore assumed that the next confrontation between 
the two countries would take place exclusively in the sea. 

36. A.Y.E./K.Y./1914/A 21 e: Streit to Alexandropoulos, No 16,530, 30 May/12 June 
1914. A. F. Frangulis, op. cit., p. 112. 

37. A.Y.E.[K.Y./1914/A 21 e: Alexandropoulos to Streit, No 547, 31 May/13 June 1914. 
A.Y.E.[K.Y.[1914/A 21 st: Alexandropoulos to Streit, No 613, 2/15 June 1914, 
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in the event of a third Balkan War. Finally, the restless Muslim population in 
Albania was likely to attack both Greeks and Serbs, if they were occupied by 
Bulgaria and Turkey. Therefore, all that Serbia could offer Greece was her 
unqualified diplomatic support to the Greek Government’s denounciations 
of the persecutions®. 

Similar advice for a peaceful settlement of the Greek-Turkish crisis also 
came from Bucharest: f 


“M. Bratiano m'a dit qu'il est étonné du brusque changement de 
l'attitude du Gouvernement Royal qui, sans épuiser les moyens de 
conciliation et d'entente, parait provoquer la guerre. Comme vous 
le savez, m'a-t-il dit, j'ai déclaré à plusieurs reprises et je le répéte 
encore, que la Roumanie ne laisserait pas les Turcs faire une guerre 
par terre contre la Gréce et porter ainsi atteinte au traité de Bucharest. 
Mais maintenant c'est la Gréce qui provoque et qui va troubler la 
paix à laquelle tout le monde tient et cela change la situation; mes 
derniéres nouvelles sont que les Turcs se montrent conciliants, par 
conséquent Gréce en doit faire autant et arriver à une solution pacifi- 
que, autrement il y aura des complications dont elle aura à supporter 
les conséquences"?9, 


Unable to secure international support, Greece had no other choice but, 
to accept Turkey's terms.Discussing the situation with the Roumanian Minister, 
Streit concluded with the following discouraging assessement of Greece's 
position: 

"(... J'ai ajouté ne pouvoir dissimuler que déclaration Roumanie 
rend plus difficile encore notre position vis-à-vis Turquie, assez 
difficile par elle-m&me par suite (...) vexations inouies que ces popula- 
tions (grecques) subissent"40, 

The prevailing impression in Athens was that Greece, having failed to 
launch a first attack on Turkey, was in danger of finding herself in a dis- 
advantageous position. Everything seemed to point to the eventuality that the 
Ottoman Empire would decide, at the appropriate moment, to settle its disputes 
with Greece by force of arms*!. Meanwhile, the Turks were largely successful, 


38. A.Y.E.[K.Y.]1914]A 21 st: Alexandropoulos to Streit, No 614, 3/16 June 1914. Panas 
to Streit, No 3,262, 4/17 June 1914. A.F. Frangulis, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

39. A.Y.E./K.Y./1914/A 21 st: Papadiamantopoulos to Streit, No 601, 3/16 June 1914. 

40. A.Y.E/K.Y./1914/A 21 st: Streit to Papadiamantopoulos, No 17,220, 4/17 June 
1914. 


41. A.YE/K.Y./1914/A 21 st: Panas to Streit, No 17,280, 4/17 June 1914, No 3,417, 
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on an international level, in their public-relations effort since they appeared 
to have offered a peaceful way out of the crisis through negociations and had 
thus reassured those who viewed with fear the possibility of a third conflagra- 
tion in the Balkans. 

On 7/20 June the Turks, who were not unaware of the Greek Govern- 
ment’s moves, reiterated their proposal that the Mixed Commission be set 
up and start its work immediately. At the same time they announced officially 
that the process of reinstatement of refugees in their homes had started?, 
Indeed the persecutions had by then lost some of their initial impetus. 

Reluctantly and with great circumspection Greece embarked on the road 
to negociations. Turning to the Great Powers, she promoted the idea of offering 
the Commission chairmanship to an official from a neutral country; it was the 
least she could ask for under the circumstances. The response of the European 
capitals was favorable®, 

Rendered slightly more optimistic by that response, Greece announced 
to the Sublime Porte, on 13/26 June, the appointment of the Greek representan- 
tives on the Commission (Consuls Constantine Dimaras and George Tsorbat- 
zoglou) as well as her proposal concerning neutral arbitration in the event 
that the Commission should be unable to reach a decision by majority vote“. 

Meeting with Ghalib Kemaly Bey at the Foreign Ministry on 16/29 June, 
Streit announced to the Turkish envoy that the two Greek Commissioners 
had already been instructed to go to Smyrna, the Commission seat, and asked 
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‘the Porte to name her second representative on the Commission. At the same 
meeting he also reiterated the Greek proposal concerning arbitration, to which 
the Turkish Minister replied by expressing his skepticism on the ground that 
the search for an appropriate arbitrator would entail the loss of valuable 
timet, 

The next day Ghalib Kemaly spelled out his positions in a letter adressed 
to Streit: a) The choice of arbitrator should be made by the two Governments; 
b) the arbitrator should not be present at the deliberations of the Commission, 
but should step in only in the event of irreconciliable differences between the 
two Parties; c) the arbitrator's jurisdiction should be clearly defined by the 
two Governments before his arrival in Smyrna“. 

The Greek positions on the question of arbitration had by then been 
spelled out as follows: a) the person of arbitrator should be chosen by the 
Great Powers; b) he should be a citizen of a neutral country (Switzerland and 
Sweden were the most appropriate); c) he should be neither a soldier nor a 
diplomat, but a senior civil servant. Thus, the question of arbitration was still 
open to discussion*’. 

On 17/30 June, the Ottoman Legation communicated to the Greek Govern- 
ment that the second Turkish delegate on the Commission was to be Moukhtar 
Bey, former Cabinet member, who would also assume the chairmanship of 
the Ottoman delegation. The same communication stated that the measure 
of population exchange would also include Greek villages in the zone of the 
Straits, but contained no information concerning the question of arbitration? 

The Greek Government then brought up the question of arbitration 
directly to the Porte through the Greek Minister in Constantinople*®. On 22 

 June/5 July, the Grand Vizir agreed, in principle, to the presence of an arbitrator 
in the deliberations of the Commission provided that he did not act as its 
chairman. The Greek Government had no objection and on 24 June/7 July, 
acting on behalf of both sides, requested the Swiss Federal Government tó 
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name a person of its choice to the position of arbitrator®®. i 
The first session of the Commission was convened at the Governor’s 
Mansion, in Smyrna, on 28 June/11 July. From the beginning, the talks revolved 
around three fundamental questions: a) the conditions of emigration; b) the: 
bases for the appraisal of properties of the exchangeable persons and the 
modalities of payment of indemnities; c) the terms of seeking arbitration. 


2. THE GREEK-TURKISH NEGOCIATIONS 


Conditions of emigration 


From the beginning of the negociations the concerted effort of the Greek 
representatives aimed at limiting the wave of emigrations. The instructions: 
from Athens were clear: the concept of exchange required, in principle, nume- 
rical equality between the Greek and Muslim persons to be exchanged; further- 
more, the measure would affect only rural populations as distinct from the 
inhabitants of cities and their suburbs. 

The spontaneous character of the emigration and the safety of the emi- 
grants could only be guaranteed if, in the text of the Convention to be drawn 
up, these two terms were stated in such a way as to foreclose any use of force. 

The desire of people to emigrate would be ascertained by the Commission, 
which could, for that purpose, create sub-commissions charged with the task 
of assessing the situation in the regions subject to the exchange. Each regional 
sub-commission would be composed of a local civil servant and of the Consul, 
Vice-Consul or Consular Agent of the other country. The duties of the sub- 
commissions would also include the supervision of the whole operation, 
which should be carried out within time limits fixed by the Commission. 

The Greek Government would also prefer the principle of voluntary 
emigration to have a retroactive effect, which would allow those who had 
already emigrated under pressure to return to their homes. Finally, the in- 
structions to the Greek members of the Commission called for the inclusion 
in the convention under consideration of a special clause settling the question’ 
of the emigrants’ citizenship®!. This approach was dictated by the Greek 
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Government’s desire to see an end put to the Ottoman authorities’ practice 
of exerting pressure on the Greek populations to emigrate. At the same time 
it was hoped that this would to relieve the Greek element by helping to contain 
the outbursts of persecution. 

The Greek proposals were rejected. At the meeting of 10/23 July the 
Ottoman representatives declared that, on instructions from the Sublime Porte, 
the spontaneous character of the emigrations could be ascertained beyond 
doubt by a simple statement to that effect of the persons concerned to the 
authorities of their place of residence, without any involvement on the part 
of the Mixed Commission. Behind this statement one could clearly see the 
Turkish designs for a new round of forced Greek emigration®*. 

The Greek representatives countered the Turkish objections by claiming 
that the Mixed Commission was the only body able to offer guarantees in 
that matter". Their arguments were based on the three principles of “échange 
de populations”, “échange spontané”, “échange simultané”, thus reviving 
a terminology that had been used repeatedly in the letters exchanged by the 
two parties before the start of the negociations™. 

A new disagreement developed when the Greek side tried to link the 
principle of voluntary emigration with that of simultaneous implementation 
and numerical balance of the exchangeables. 

The Commission’s mandate was, according to the Ottoman representati- 
ves, to appraise and exchange the properties of the emigrants, not to determine 
their number. Any restraining measures, such as insistance on numerical 
-balance and on simultaneous departure, were likely not only to delay the whole 
process of emigration, but also, and more importantly, to jeopardize the very 
concept of exchange. The Turks believed that they could send to Greece and 
receive from her those inhabitants of the regions included in the measure of 
exchange who wished to emigrate, regardless of numbers®. 

The Greek representatives countered that the waves of emigration first 
had to be contained if the two countries wanted to be in a position to incorpo- 
rate a significant number of refugees in their territories. Unproven specula- 
tions and preposterous guesses of people’s desire to emigrate could not form 
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the foundations to support such an important contracts. 

The Turks reacted with similar intransigeance to the idea of repatriation 
of those Greeks who had fled the Ottoman territory under persecution. The 
Sublime Porte made it clear that these refugees, regardless of their rural or 
urban identity, were completely covered by the exchange agreement. Under. 
the terms of the agreement, a distinction between rural and urban populations 
would be applicable only in the future. Therefore, all those Greeks who had 
already fled to Greece were subject to the measure of exchange even if they 
came from cities or suburbs". 

On 19 July/2 August the Turks announced that they rejected any further 
discussion of the subject and that they would interrupt the talks until the Greek 
side relented. The Greek Government, which from the very beginning had no 
illusions concerning the repatriation of the refugees™, had no choice but to 
give inf. 

The question of the refugees’ nationality gave rise to another disagreement. 
Under article 4 of the Athens Convention (1/14 November 1913), the Muslims 
of the newly acquired provinces of Greece (Macedonia, Epirus, Crete) could 
chose a nationality within a period of three years. Those who opted for the 
Ottoman nationality would have to settle outside Greece. Those who, although 
having opted for the Greek nationality, still wished to leave Greece would 
reacquire Ottoman nationality but would keep title to their immovable pro- 
perty in Greece, which they could lease or entrust to a third party for manage» 
ment. 

At the meeting of 5/18 July the Greek representatives presented a draft 
text which, based on the Athens Convention, provided that the Greeks who 
had already arrived in Greece or would do so in the future, should automatically 
become Greek citizens, but keep the right, if they so wished, to reacquire Otto- 
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man citizenship by stating their wish to the competent Greek authorities within 
one year. By doing so they would be under the obligation to return to their 
place of origin®°. 

The Turks rejected the Greek draft claiming that it jeopardized the very 
concept of exchange, a natural consequence of which was that the settlement 
of a refugee in a foreign territory would imply in itself the change of his nation- 
ality. Thus they frustrated all hope for a reinstatement of Greek refugees in 
their homes®!. Furthermore, invoking the general provisions of Ottoman law 
concerning the change of Ottoman nationality, under which those inhabitants 
of the Empire who opted for another nationality had to leave its territory, 
the Turks made sure to have Greek refugees sign prepared statements to the 
effect that they would not return to Turkey. The only concession the Greek 
representatives managed to wrest from their interlocutors in this matter was 
the agreement that, by reciprocity, Turkish refugees leaving Greece would in 
turn relinguish their right to return to the country*?, : 

The talks about the conditions of emigration (determination of desire 
to emigrate, numerical balance, question of nationality) made no progress 
until the end of the negociations. Nor should one have expected otherwise, 
considering the disarmingly frank statement by the Turks to the effect that 
the long-term purpose of the exercise should be the gradual uprooting of 
Greeks and Muslims from mutually selected regions to the benefit of both 
countries. 
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Appraisal of properties 


This problem was at the center of the negociations. The striking imbalance 
in the numbers of refugees up until that time (150,000 Greeks against 52,000 
Muslims) made it imperative for the Greek side to try to establish clear distinc- 
tions among the various categories of refugees and of the various categories . 
of their properties™. 

_ The first category of refugees included those who had fled their homes but 
had not left the Ottoman Empire. Since the Sublime Porte was already commit- 
ted to their reinstatement, they should be excluded from the measure of ex- 
change, and the Ecumenical Patriarchate would see to it that they received 
compensation for possible loss of property®. 

_ A large dispute arose concerning the second category of refugees, those 
who, alarmed by the persecutions, had already fled to Greece leaving rural 
and urban properties behind them (many of them came from towns on the 
western littoral of Asia Minor). 

The Turks first stated clearly that there was no hope of those refugees 
returning to their homes and then proceeded to exclude them from the measure 
of indemnisation as well, on the grounds that since the Mixed Commission’s 
mandate was to arrange for the exchange of rural populations and rural 
properties, claims of urban property owners could not be considered by the 
Commission. 

The Greek party stated that it would be inconceivable that those who 
had fled their homes because of the persecutions be excluded from in demniza- 
tion, regardless of the nature of their immovable properties. To support their 
argument, the Greeks pointed out the fact that the Muslims who had emigrated 
freely under the terms of the Athens Convention had kept title to their immov- 
able properties in Greece. Surely then the Greek refugees who kept arriving 
in Greece in such a miserable psychological state, after having been forced 
out of their homes, should not be deprived of their properties as well. In other 
words, the Greeks were trying to convince their interlocutors that the Ottoman 
Government was under the obligation to pay compensation for every kind 
of-property left by the Greek refugees in their flight, property still in existence . 
or already lost®. 
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The initial Turkish attitude to the question of appraisal of lost or damaged 
properties was that such an undertaking was extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible.: They became more forthcoming later, when the Greeks dropped ad 
referendum their demand that the refugees be allowed to return to their homes, 
but finally no substantial progress was made in this matter either”. 

The third category included those who would emigrate in the future under 
the provisions of the Convention on Exchange. The two parties agreed that 
the appraisal of refugees' immovable properties would be based on land 
registers, tax records, and the administration of the Ottoman Public Dept. 
As for the appraisal of movable properties, which was a far more difficult 
task, it was agreed that each refugee’s statement would be compared with the 
taxes he had been paying on the property concerned®, 

The Greek representatives refused to include religious and educational 
institutions in the exchange, as those were under the jurisdiction of the Ecume- 
nical Patriarchate, which was recognized by the Ottoman Government itself 
as the highest spiritual authority over the communal properties of the Greeks 
in the Empire. In return they had to accept complete reciprocity concerning 
the fate of similar Muslim institutions in Greece*?. 

Concerning large landed estates (tchifliks), the Ottoman representatives 
promoted the idea of having contracts drawn up between individual land- 
owners from each side, it being understood that the value of the tchifliks 
included in such individual arrangements would be deducted from the total 
value of rural properties of the respective appraised village. Without objecting 
to the general idea the Greeks insisted on the need for a better method to be 
found permitting not only the total appraisal of the rural properties of each 
village, but also the distinction between big and small landowners"?, 
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Finally, since the total value of property left behind by the refugees in 
one country would exceed that left in the other, the Commission took up the 
question of how the resulting surplus would be paid to the state concerned. 
The Greek delegation suggested that calculations be made to determine the 
amount payable every six months. It should be pointed out that, by the above 
arrangement, Greece was to receive money, particularly after the return of 
Greek refugees to their homes had been ruled out. It was finally agreed, as 
a compromise, that the question should be approached in two steps, the first 
concerning the value of property of those refugees who had left before the 
signature of the Convention on Exchange, and the second dealing with future 
refugees. Even this compromise, however, was a clear success for the Greek 
delegation since it guaranteed officially that those Greeks who had been 
persecuted would receive compensation’1. 


Arbitration procedures 


Greek proposals concerning arbitration, made before the Mixed Commis- 
sion started its work, had been received favorably by the Turks. 

At the first meetings the Greek representatives presented a draft agree- 
ment outlining the arbitrator’s jurisdiction’®. Under that agreement the arbitra- 
tor’s decisions would be definite and binding for both sides without delay or 
access to appeal. The two Governments would ask the Federal Government 
of Switzerland to appoint an arbitrator who would be entitled to be present, 
without participating, at the Commission’s meetings and would be empowered 
to summon witnesses and to conduct investigations in place, having at his 
disposal every means likely to facilitate his task. His expenses would be covered 
in common by the two states. 

The Swiss Governmenment’s initial response to the joint Greek-Turkish 
request” was positive, but it asked for more details regarding the arbitrator’s 
jurisdiction before giving a definitive answer”. 


The work of the Mixed Commission was suspended suddenly after the 
meeting of 25 July/8 August 1914. The interruption was attributed first to 
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the observance of the religious holiday of Bairam, and later to the second 
Ottoman delegate’s sickness. In reality, however, it was a deliberate move 
on the part of the Sublime Porte, which was awaiting the results of the Greek- 
Turkish negociations about the future of the Aegean islands going on at the 
same time in Bucharest. When those talks collapsed, the Greek Government 
tried to get the Mixed Commission to resume its functions, especially since 
the persecutions of the Greek population had not abated”. 

On 11/24 September the Sublime Porte suggested that the Mixed Commis- 
sion’s seat be transfered to Constantinople. The Greek Government agreed, 
but despite its efforts for an early resumption of the Commission’s work, the 
latter did not start its meetings before the 24 October/6 November’, 

The second round of the Mixed Commission’s work (24 October/6 
November-1/14 December) was even more disappointing. At its very first 
meeting disagreements arose on the major issues (appraisal of scattered pro- 
perty, determination of people’s desire to emigrate, numerical balance of 
exchangeable persons). 

The whole attitude of the Ottoman delegates left no room for optimism: 
declaring the points of disagreement minor, they made concessions on the 
question of ascertaining people’s wish to emigrate, but demanded in return 
that the Greek side stop insisting on the simultaneous departure and numerical 
balancing of the emigrants. 

The Greek Government found some merit in this Turkish proposal”, 
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It suggested that the emigration of big rural landowners be excluded from the 
rule of numerical balance and that their landed estates be exchanged with 
equal-sized land of rural settlements. 

The Turks were not content. On 27 November/10 December they stated 
that they accepted the idea of ascertaining people’s desire to emigrate, but 
added that it should be carried out by the lowest-ranking members of the 
various sub-commissions. They also stated that they agreed to the principle 
of appraisal of scattered properties on condition that it be extended to include 
the properties abandoned by Muslims who left Macedonia and Epirus when 
the Greek army arrived there. The Greeks considered the first solution pro- 
posed by the Turks insufficient, since in effect it placed no control on local 
administration, and asked for more details concerning the appraisal of scatte- 
red properties”®, 

On 1/14 December 1914, the Ottoman delegates suspended the talks once 
more under the excuse that they had to inform the Sublime Porte on the points 
of disagreement. They claimed in particular that the Greek Government’s 
interpretation of the question of ascertaining people’s desire to emigrate 
differed from that of the Ottoman side’®. 

The meeting of 1/14 December was to be the last one for the Mixed Com- 
mission. The obstructionist tactics of the Ottoman delegates did not allow 
the talks to make substantial progress. Neither did the general climate. 

During the second round of negociations the persecutions in Asia Minor 
followed this pattern: each time the Greek Government denounced incidents 
of mass expatriation, the Sublime Porte would claim ignorance, but when, 
subsequently, masses of refugees arrived in Greece, it would then admit the 
fact, while giving assurances that nothing of the sort would be allowed to 
happen again®®. 

Upon the Empire’s entry into the First World War, a method used by 
the Turks to scare people out of the country consisted in drafting into the 
Ottoman army Greek nationals who were Ottoman citizens. When a number 
of Greeks, evading the draft and there by facing even the death penalty, ga- 
thered in Smyrna to try to make their way to Greece, the Turkish authorities 
offered to let them go on the condition that this not be considered as a form 
of forced emigration. Finally, at the Church’s mediation, a deal was worked 
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-out whereby draft evaders could join the army without fear of punishment. 
This solution, however, which was expected to contain emigration, had the 
exact opposite result since, by making draft possible, it therefore made it all 
the more imperative for draft evaders to flee the country on their own and 
join the swelling numbers of refugees arriving in Greeceft. 


The attempted exchange of minorities of 1914 differs from the two ex- 
changes which were later actually carried out, i.e. the Greek-Bulgarian ex- 
change of 1919 and the Greek-Turkish exchange of 1923. 

The 1914 and 1919 exchanges are presented as mutual and voluntary 
emigrations, whereas in 1923 we are dealing with a compulsory measure. 
In 1914 and 1919 a relatively limited number of people are affected but in 
1923 the exchange results in a generalized expatriation. In 1923 the measure 
is imposed by the winner of a war, Turkey, to the loser, Greece, as a natural 
consequence of the Asia Minor debäcle; in 1914, however, it is forced on the 
winner of the war, Greece, by the loser, Turkey, as the end result of a series 
of persecutions. 

To be sure, the principle of exchange of minorities for the purpose of 
national purification remains the same, and one could not in good faith deny 
that the attempt of 1914 is a precursor of the Treaties of Neuilly and Lausanne. 

Nevertheless, in 1914 the chances of a successful exchange were minimal. 
Both the obstructionist tactics of the Turkish representatives on the Mixed 
Commission and the unabating impetus of the persecutions after the begin- 
ning of the negociations make one wonder wether the failure of the talks had 
been planned. In other words, the question is the following: the persecutions 
were launched in order to force the Greeks to accept the exchange, or rather 
were the exchange talks the smokescreen behind which to cover the persecu- 
tion? Certainly, the reasons that led the Sublime Porte to propose this measure 
to Athens were political and strategic rather than the claimed humanitarian 
ones. The real objective of the Turkish Government was to rid whole Otto- 
man provinces of the Greek element, and this it could achieve by following 
a policy of force, not by signing a Convention on a voluntary exchange of 
minorities, in which it would of course have to make concessions to the Greek 
side. The Turkish filibuster on the two most critical points of the talks (deter- 
mination of wish to emigrate, numerical balance of the exchangeables) seems 
to corroborate the hypothesis that in reality they were but a cover for the 
persecutions. 


81. A.Y.E.JK.Y.|1914|A 21 st: Dimaras to Venizelos, No 9,185, 12/25 December 1914. 
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Why, then, did Greece accept a proposal that was in effect a blow to the 
Megali Idea, especially after her spectacular gains in the Balkan Wars, which 
had brought her most cherished irredentist dream closer than ever to realiza- 
tion? 

In the spring and summer of 1914, as Europe was following its irrever- 
sible course to war, the Greek Government, lacking international support, 
could ill afford a new armed confrontation with Turkey. Taking advantage 
of this state of affairs, the Turks, although defeated on the battlefield, mana- 
Bed to impose their own terms, since they were in a position to present the 
Greek Government with the choice of either accepting their proposals or 
abandoning to their fate the Greek populations in Eastern Thrace and the 
Asia Minor coast. 

The Hellenic Government was fully aware of the situation. In a characte- 
ristic comment, the Greek Minister in Constantinople called the resumption 
of the Mixed Commission's deliberations "pure comédie"??, 

These tactics, followed by Turkey time and again, which consist in co- 
vering up faits accomplis by launching spectacular public-relations events, 
takes on special significance today. To neutralize these tactics one must first 
identify the underlying reasons that make them possible. 


82. A.Y.EIK.Y./1914/A 21 st: Panas to Venizelos, No 8,118, 27 November/10 December 
1914. s 


APPENDIX 


Athénes, le 9/22 Mai 1914 
Légation Impériale 
Ottomane 
En ville 


Monsieur le Ministre, 


J’ai regu la lettre que Votre Excellence a bien voulu m’adresser 
à la suite de la conversation que nous avons eue récemment pour 
me proposerau nom du Gouvernement Impérial de “faire un échange 
des populations grecques du Vilayet de Smyrne avec les musulmans 
de la Macédoine" conformément à une idée qu'à titre personnel elle 
m'avait exprimée lors de la susdite conversation. 

Le Gouvernement Royal, désirant donner une nouvelle preuve 
de son esprit de conciliation et de ses dispositions amicales, ne se 
refuserait pas à examiner sympathiquement cette proposition, si 
par l'adoption des mesures auxquelles elle vise, un terme était mis 
définitivement à l'état de choses en Thrace et que l'accord de l'échan- 
ge des populations s'étendait, conformément d'ailleurs à une in- 
sinuation qui a été faite par S.A. le Grand Vizir à notre Ministre 
à Constantinople, aussi sur les populations grecques de la Thrace, 
comprenant avant tout une évaluation, aux frais du dit échange, 
des propriétés délaissées par les musulmans, qui ont déjà émigré 
de la Macédoine, avec celles des Grecs qui ont déjà quitté la Thrace. 

ll est bien entendu que l'échange proposé ne pourrait avoir 
lieu qu'entre des populations qui volontairement émigreraient et 
sous le contröle de commissions mixtes qui seraient chargées de 
vérifier l'intention spontanée d'émigrer et d'évaluer les fortunes 
aux fins du réglement définitif des comptes entre les deux Gouverne- 
ments. 

, Jen’ai pas besoin de relever qu'un accord entre les deux Gouver- 
nements ne pourrait &tre réalisé, que si une fin était mise à l'émigra- 
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tion forcée en Thrace et que le calme revenait dans cette province, 
ce qui amenerait le calme nécessaire dans l’opinion publique grec- 
que, impressionnée a juste titre des nouvelles qui journellement 
viennent au sujet du traitement des hellénes en Turquie. 


Veuillez agréer, e.t.c., 
Vénizélos 


27 


C. SVOLOPOULOS 


LA GRECE ET SON DROIT LEGITIME DE MILITARISER LEMNOS 
ET SAMOTHRACE: UN PROBLEME ARTIFICIEL A LA LUMIERE 
DE NOUVEAUX TEMOIGNAGES HISTORIQUES 


La Convention de Montreux du 20 juillet 1936, destinée à abolir le régime 
des Détroits institué par la Convention de Lausanne du 24 juillet 19231, se 
substitua à cette dernière qui fut ainsi abrogée dans son ensemble. La référence 
à ce fait suffit à confirmer l'affranchissement de la Gréce, tout comme celui 
de la Turquie, de toute obligation restrictive de ses droits souverains sur les 
fles de Samothrace et de Lemnos. Cet article n'entend pas insister sur les argu- 
ments déjà développés à ce propos par quelques-uns des experts grecs les 
plus compétents en la matière? ni reprendre les témoignages historiques qui 
plaident en leur faveur?. 

Bien que lors de la conclusion de la Convention l'analyse de ses clauses 
n'ait pas laissé subsister la moindre équivoque, l'apparition postérieure de 
difficultés dans les relations entre la Gréce et la Turquie a incité Ankara à 
contester, sous l'impulsion de considérations politiques, le droit de la Gréce 
à la remilitarisation de Lemnos et de Samothrace. Selon cette version tur- 


1. "Convention concernant le régime des Détroits signée à Montreux le 20 juillet 
1936" (voir, Société des Nations, Recueil des Traités, année 1936, p. 214 et s.). 

2. Voir, surtout, les articles, récemment publiés et exclusivement consacrés à ce sujet, 
de C. Economidés, “La prétendue obligation de démilitarisation de I’fle de Lemnos”, Revue 
Hellénique de Droit International, 34&me année (1981), pp. 7-14; "Nouveaux éléments con- 
cernant l'ile de Lemnos: un probléme totalement artificiel", R.H.D.I., 37ème année (1984), 
pp. 15-21. Sur le même sujet, C. Manolopoulou-Varvitsioti, “To Kaßsotdig tnc axootpa- 
Tikoxoifjcge ara SAANVIKG vnoi& tov Bopsiov Aıyalov”, H anoorgatixonolnon vov 
sAÀnvotovgxixdw ouvégar, Athènes (éd. de l'Ecole “Panteios”) 1977, pp. 73 et s. 

3. Notamment, la déclaration bien connue faite par le ministre turc des Affaires Etran- 
gères, Rousdhi Aras, devant la Grande Assemblée d'Ankara au moment de l'approbation 
parlementaire de la Convention de Montreux, ainsi que la lettre adressée, le 6 mai, au Pre- 
mier ministre grec, Ioannis metaxas, par le ministre turc à Athénes, qui confirmait l'accord 
préalable de son gouvernement à la remilitarisation des deux fles grecques en même temps 
que les Détroits (C. Economidés, “Nouveaux éléments concernant l'ile de Lemnos...", p. 
15 et 8). | 
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que, l'abolition de la Convention de Lausanne n'a pas été totale et la nouvelle 
Convention a été signée à Montreux dans le but de permettre à la Turquie 
seule de remilitariser les Détroits. Pour faire prévaloir cette thése, on évoque 
la définition des Détroits citée dans le texte de la Convention, ainsi que I 
existence du protocole annexé à l'acte principal, selon les clauses duquel la 
Turquie avait été autorisée à réarmer immédiatement la zone des Détroits, 
c'est-à-dire avant la ratification du traité. Néanmoins, au delà de l'inter- 
prétation des dispositions de ce dernier, on vient du côté turc encore d'évoquer 
la volonté des parties contractantes et les facteurs qui avaient conditionné 
les décisions prises par la Conférence: soutien apporté par le cóté grec seul 
à Ia thése en faveur des prétendus droits helléniques; renforcement de la sé- 
curité de la Turquie, en tant que motif déterminant dans l'élaboration de la 
nouvelle convention; mise en doute, enfin, du fait réel du réarmement de 
deux îles grecques aprés l'entrée en vigueur de la Convention. 

Il serait, certes, trés difficile de construire, à partir de ces arguments, 
une proposition scientifique valable. Néanmoins, le gouvernement turc ne 
cesse pas, pour autant, de se servir de ceux-ci comme d'un moyen pour faire 
pression sur la Gréce. En ce sens, l'élargissement de la recherche des sources 
primaires, dans la mesure oü elle répond aux exigences d'une enquéte scientifi- 
que originale, s'offre pour mieux éclaircir les données déjà disponibles et 
pour dissiper la moindre confusion autour de ce sujet. C'est dans ce but que 
j'essaierai de présenter les témoignages que je viens de puiser dans les archives 
britanniques du P.R.O. Il faut noter que ma contribution éventuelle ne'se 
situe pas au niveau de l'analyse juridique proprement dite, mais dans l'éclair- 
cissement de la “volonté” des parties contractantes les plus immédiatement 
intéressées à l'élaboration et à l'application de la Convention de Montreux. 


I 


Nul n'ignore que la Convention de Montreux sur les Détroits dispose 
dans son préambule que les parties contractantes “ont résolu de substituer 
Ia présente convention à la convention signée à Lausanne le 24 juillet 1923". 
Cette stipulation qui ne laisse peser aucun doute sur l'effet de l'abrogation 
de la Convention de Lausanne, a été basée sur le texte des propositions sou- 
mises, le 22 juin, par le gouvernement d'Ankara aux délégations des autres 
membres de la Conférence. Dans son dernier projet de convention, rédigé 
*en vue de remplacer la Convention concernant le régime des Détroits signée 
à Lausanne le 24 juillet 1923", le côté turc avait opté pour la stipulation 
suivante, contenue dans le préambule: *Animés du désir de réglementer le 
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passage et la navigation dans Je Détroit des Dardanelles, la mer de Marmara 
et le Bosphore, compris sous la dénomination générale de “Détroits”, de 
maniére 4 sauvegarder les intéréts du commerce international dans le cadre 
de la sécurité de la Turquie, [les parties contractantes] ont résolu de remplacer 
par une nouvelle convention celle conclue à Lausanne le 24 juillet 1923, qu'ils 
reconnaissent et déclarent abrogée”4. 

‚Les termes ci-dessus suffisent à faire ressortir, de manière très claire, 
la volonté du gouvernement turc d’estimer et de “déclarer” la convention de 
Lausanne “abrogée”. Par ailleurs, ses principaux délégués ne perdaient pas 
l’occasion, au cours des travaux de la conférence, d’insister sur le fait que la 
convention précédente, “condamnée par les événements, juridiquement et 
politiquement", était abrogée, “caduque” selon l'expression de Nouman 
Menementjioglu*. Si, néanmoins, on recherchait les considérátions et les 
explications fournies par les représentants d'Ankara au cours de la phase 
préparatoire et lors de la séance initiale de la Conférence, on pourrait relever 
de maniére plus exhaustive le raisonnement de leur attachement trés ferme 
à cette thèse. 

Il est tout d'abord hors de doute qu'à l’origine de l'initiative du gouverne- 
ment turc se trouvait son désir d'abroger plus précisement le régime de la 
démilitaiisation de la zone des Détroits. Áinsi, au cours des rencontrés et 
des conversations préliminaires qui avaient été entreprises par les gouverne- 
ments d'Ankara et de Londres, le ministre turc des Affaires Etrangéres préci- 
sait qu'on aurait dà tout d'abord traiter la question de premiére urgence: 
abroger les clauses qui prévoyaient la démilitarisation des Détroits, explicite- 
ment l'article 4; par la suite, il aurait été possible de procéder à la révision des 
clauses concernant le passage des navires de guerre?. La méme thése a été 


4. F.O. 371/20075, Draft Convention communicated by the Turkish Delegation at 
Montreux to the Delegations of the other Powers, June 22, 1936. Quelques jours auparavant 
d'autre part, le gouvernement turc, dans une note destinée à éclairer les dispositions du projet 
de la convention qu'il venait de soumettre aux autres membres de la conférence, confirmait 
que celui-ci visait à “und nouvelle convention destinée à remplacer celle relativo au régime 
des Détroits signée à Lausanne le 24 juillet 1923” (F.O. 371/20075, Outline for New Agree- 
ment regarding the Straits, communicated by Turkish Government, June 11, 1936). 

5. Voir, Actes de la Conférence de Montreux, 22 juin - 20 juillet 1936. Compte rendu 
des séances pleniéres et Procés-verbal des Débats du Comité Technique, octobre 1936, p. 116 
et s. 

6. Après l'avoir développé, le 10 avril, à Percy Loraine, Aras répéta la même thèse à 
Georges Rendel: “What Monsieur Aras contemplated was an early conference of all the 
Powers who had participated in the negotiation of the Straits Convention, and that this 
conference should deal with the matter in two parts, It should first deal with the immediately 
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adoptée par Nouman Menementjioglou, secrétaire général du ministére des 
Affaires Etrangères, au cours de l’“échange des vues” qu'il a eu, entre le 25 
et le 27 mai à Londres, avec les autorités du Foreign Office et de l'Amirauté. 
Ainsi, à la suite d'une remarque faite par George Rendel, selon laquelle on 
aurait dû premièrement rendre absolument clair que les deux parties s'ac- 
cordaient sur les clauses qui auraient été abrogées, il avait expressément 
consenti à la disparition des articles 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 et 187. Dans ce même but, par 
ailleurs, Rusdhi Aras avait, de son côté, proposé d'omettre purement et simple- 
ment de se référer dans le texte de la nouvelle convention au régime de dé- 
militarisation prévu par la précédentes. 

Cette position a été encore une fois confirmée après l’ouverture de la 
Conférence par Nouman lui-même, en tant que chef de la délégation turque. 
Plus précisement, lors de son discours inaugural, il avait, le 23 juin, expressé- 
ment dit: “Avant d’aborder l’examen des diverses sections du projet, je dois 
faire observer que celui-ci ne contient aucune mention concernant la question 
du réarmement. Je ne pourrai donc pas l’évoquer lorsque je passerai en revue 
les diverses parties du projet. Il est certainement inutile que j’insiste sur les 
motifs qui nous ont inspiré la suppression des clauses de démilitarisation figu- 
rant à la Convention de 1923, étant bien entendu que son acceptation tacite 
a permis à la Conférence de Montreux de se réunir. Je dirai seulement que, 
dans notre projet, nous avons à dessein totalement négligé tout ce qui se rap- 
portait, directement ou indirectement, aux clauses de démilitarisation de la 


urgent question of the abrogation of the clauses providing for the demilitarization of the 
Straits [these are Art. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 18 of the Convention though Monsieur Aras only 
referred generally to “Art. 4, etc.”], and it shoud then—poasibly at a later separate meeting— 
consider the detailed revision of the provisions of the Annex to Art. 2" (F.O. 371/20073, 
Records of preliminary interview of Mr. Rendel with M. Aras at Geneva on 11th May). 
Voir aussi, F.O. 371/20073, Rendel to Foreign Office, 10th May, 1936. 

7. Rendel avait fait le sommaire de ses conversations préalables avec les représentants 
turcs: “It would be well in the first instance to make quite sure that M. Numan and the 
representatives of the Foreign Office and Admiralty were in agreement as to the Articles of 
the Straits Convention which would need to be abrogated in the event of the remilitariza- 
tion of the Straits being agreed to. The Articles which would, it seemed to him, disappear 
in that case were Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 18. M. Numan concurred” (F.O. 371/20074, F.O, 
Memorandum: Record of meeting on May 25, 1936). La mise en accord sur le même point 
des deux parties a été encore une fois confirmée lors même de leur prochaine rencontre (F.O. 
371/20074, Record of a meeting between M. Numan and members of the F.O. and Admiral- 
ty, May 27, 1936). 

8. Selon l’expression d’Aras “demilitarization clauses could be simply omitted” (F.O. 
371/20073, Rendel to Foreign Office, 10th May, 1936). 
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Convention de 1923"?. Le projet du gouvernement de la République Turque 
—remarquait un auteur contemporain—était important non seulement pour 
ce qu'il contenait mais également pour ce qu'il ne mentionnait pas...1? 

La mise au point des motifs qui avaient conditionné l'attitude du gou- 
vernement turc nous permet de mieux comprendre la proposition faite par 
Nicolas Politis au cours de la phase finale de la Conférence, ainsi que son 
adoption unanime par les délégués des Etats y participant. Le délégué grec, 
vice-Président de la Conférence et Président du Comité de rédaction, prit la 
parole juste aprés Rousdhi Aras, qui avait proposé la suppression de l'article 
24 prévoyant que la "présente Convention abroge la Convention concernant 
le régime des Détroits qui a été signée a Lausanne le 24 juillet 1923", et soumit 
la thése suivante: "Vous avez entendu la proposition de suppression de l'ar- 
ticle 24. Je ne pense pas que cette suggestion puisse soulever des difficultés, 
du moment qu'elle est faite par la délégation turque elle-m&me, et ce, d'autant 
moins que l'idée de l'abrogation de la Convention de Lausanne résulte du 
préambule qui stipule que la présente Conférence est réunie pour élaborer 
une convention destinée à se substituer à Ja Convention de Lausanne. Donc, 
une fois cette convention conclue, celle de Lausanne disparait”!, 


u 


L’abolition du régime de la démilitarisation imposé par la Convention 
de Lausanne a rendu à la Gréce ses droits de pleine souveraineté sur Lemnos 
et Samothrace. Son droit subséquent à la remilitarisation des deux iles a été 
dés lors reconnu méme par les autres parties les plus intéressées, la Turquie 
y comprise. 


9. Actes de la Conférence de Montreux..., p. 30. La réplique de Litvinoff, chef de la 
délégation sovietique, résumait de manière assez éloquente à la fois l'esprit et Jes disposi- 
tions qui animaient presque tous les membres de la Conférence: "En prenant part à cette 
Conférence pour la révision du Traité de Lausanne sur la base des propositions turques, 
nous reconnaissons tous qu'il était opportun d'abroger les clauses de ce traité concernant 
la démilitarisation des Détroits. Sur ce point, je n'ai aucune réserve à formuler et j'accepte 
les articles y relatifs tels qu'ils sont rédigés dans la projet de convention". 

10. G. N. Warsamy, La Convention des Détroits ( Montreux 1936), Préface de N. Politis, 
Paris, 1937, p. 88. - 

11. Actes de la Conférence de Montreux..., p. 157. Il est trés caractéristique qu'à.la fin 
de la Conférence, le ministre turc des Affaires Etrangères, Rusdhi Aras, s'était ainsi exprimé 
à propos de Politis: “Je remercie également M. Politis, notre vice-Président, qui grâce à son 
habilité bien connue, nous a fait tenir un texte non seulement bien écrit mais aussi bien 
conçu...” (op. cit., p. 176). 
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La confirmation de son droit légitime de-réarmer les deux iles a tout d' 
abord été apportée à la Gréce par le gouvernement britannique. Sidney Water- 
low, ministre à Athénes, avait tout de suite adopté la thése du premier ministre 
grec, Ioannis Metaxas; selon cette derniére l'acceptation de la demande faite 
par la Turquie quelques jours auparavant impliquait, de toute évidence, 
l'abolition des restrictions imposées en vertu de la Convention de Lausanne 
aux fles grecques qui avaient été inclues dans la zone démilitarisée des Dé- 
troits!*, Dans son rapport, le diplomate britannique soulignait notamment 
que "l'abrogation des articles 4 et 6 de la Convention rendra à la Gréce le 
droit de réarmer Samothrace, Lemnos etc. [sic], si elle le désire"!?. Aprés 
avoir consulté les autorités compétentes du Foreign Office, Rendel, en tant 
que chef de "Eastern Department" n'hésitait plus à admettre de maniére 
concluante, même en face de ses homologues étrangers: “Dans la mesure où 
les iles en question sont régies par les articles 4 et 6 de la Convention, il me 
semble que l'abrogation des clauses de démilitarisation donnerait automatique- 
ment à la Gréce le droit de les fortifier"; son interlocuteur, en cette circon- 
stance, René Massigli, directeur adjoint des affaires politiques du Quai d' 
Orsay, partageait; de son côté, l'opinion du diplomate anglais". 

Cette position britannique ne reflétait pas la seule opinion de l'office 
diplomatique; les autorités militaires et notamment l'Amirauté, en tant que' 
compétente en la matiére, adoptaient la méme position. “Mes autorités supré- 
mes”—soulignait le capitaine S. M. Phillips dans un rapport adressé le 16 
juin au sous-secrétaire d'Etat aux Affaires Etrangéres—désirent aussi attirer 
Pattention sur deux questions subsidiaires sur lesquelles il serait désirable 
que la délégation britannique soit instruite. La premiére de ces questions con- 
siste en l'affranchissement de la Gréce des restrictions concernant la fortifica- 
tion, etc., sur son territoire contenues dans l'art. 4 de la Convention sur les 
Détroits. Cette question a été soulevée par le gouvernement grec, selon S. 
Waterlow, le 17 avril. Les autorités suprémes de mon ministére admettent 
que l'abolition de la zone démilitarisée implique automatiquement l'aboli- 
tion des restrictions qui pèsent sur Lemnos et Samothrace” #5. 


12. F.O. 371/20073, Waterlow (Athens) to Foreign Office, April 17, 1936. Metaxas 
remarqua: "Success of Turkish plea would presumably involve abolition of restrictions as 
regards these [islands] also". 

13. Les membres du Département | du Foreign Office n'avaient pas hésité d'adopter le 
méme point de vue (F.O. 371/20073, Rendel (minute), April 14, 1936). 

14. F.O. 371/20073, Rendel (Geneva): memorandum, May 12, 1936. 

15. F.O. 371/20075, Admiralty (S. H. Phillips) to Under Secretary of State/Foreign 
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La position britannique, au delà de son apparition au fur et à mesure 
des événements en cours, a été résumée postérieurement, le 23 octobre 1944, 
dans un mémorandum rédigé par le Département des Recherches du Foreign 
Office: "Selon l'art. 4 de la Convention pour les Détroits qui a été signée à 
Lausanne en même temps que le Traité, on avait encore imposé un statut de 
démilitarisation sur Samothrace et Lemnos, qui ont été laissées à la Gréce, 
et sur Imbros, Ténédos et les Iles aux Lapins, qui ont été rendues à la Turquie. 
Or, un protocole attaché à la Convention de Montreux de 1936 a autorisé 
la Turquie à remilitariser la zone des Détroits dans laquelle sont inclues 
Imbros, Ténédos et les Iles aux Lapins. Nous avons à présumer que la Gréce 
a. implicitement acquis le droit de remilitariser Samothrace et Lemnos”. 

L’importance de ces témoignages qui rendent claire la position britanni- 
que acquierrait ses dimensions réelles si l'on dénotait le róle déterminant 
joué par l'Angleterre dans toute l'affaire de Ja révision de la Convention de 
Lausanne, En réalité, le consentement de Londres avait précédé l'initiative 
d'Ankara de demander l'abolition du régime de démilitarisation des Détroits 
à travers une procédure de conciliation". Lors de sa séance du 14 octobre 
1935, le Comité de Défense Impériale, réuni sous la présidence du premier 
ministre, Stanley Baldwin, avait examiné le mémorandum rédigé à ce propos 
par les chefs de l'Etat Major; selon ce dernier, la Grande-Bretagne devrait 
soutenir une demande éventuelle de la Turquie visant à remilitariser les Dé- 
troits: cette prise de position tandis qu'elle ne comportait aucun risque da 
point de vue militaire s'offrirait pour promouvoir une entente plus étroite 
avec Ankara. Les membres du Comité n'avaient point hésité à adopter, en 
principe, cette thése et avaient autorisé le ministre des Affaires Etrangéres 
à porter devant eux la question en temps utile!^. Le rôle déterminant joué 


Office, June 16, 1936. Dans le m&me document on soulignait aussi: "Attention is also drawa 
to the fact that certain similar restrictions are imposed on Greece by Art. 13 of the Treaty 
of Lausanne, which deals with the islands of Mitelene, Chios, Samos, and Nicaria. My Lords 
presume that the scope of the Conference will be restricted to the Straits Convention. If, 
however, the Greek government should raise the question of these islands at the forthco- 
ming Conference, they would see no objection to the abolition of the restrictions which apply 
to them". 

‘16. F.O. 371/43787, Foreign Office Research Department: The Greek-Turkish frontier, 
23rd October 1944. 

17. Sur l'intention initialement manifestée par la Turquie de procéder de sa propre 
initiative à la remilitarisation des Détroits, voir A. R. de Luca, The Montreux Conference of 
1936: a diplomatic Study of Anglo-Soviet Rivalry at the Turkish Straits, Stanford Univ. Ph. 
D., 1974, pp. 23-43. 

18. CAB. 2/6 (Meeting 271). Le climat de cordialité anglo-turque est illustré dans le pas- 
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par l’Angleterre en faveur de la demande turque avait encore une contre- 
partie importante: l'adhésion d'Athénes à l'idée de la révision avait été 
inextricablement liée à la position arrétée par Londres. Le premier ministre 
Metaxas se rapportait à l'avis des leaders de tous les partis politiques de son 
pays afin de soutenir que la politique grecque aurait dû se conformer, en la 
matière aussi, à celle du Royaume Uni!?. 

Néanmoins, la reconnaissance la plus formelle du droit légitime de la 
Gréce de réarmer les iles de Lemnos et de Samothrace a été apportée par le 
gouvernement turc lui-même. Dans un mémorandum qui venait d'accompa- 
gner le projet de la nouvelle convention destinée à remplacer celle de 1923, 
Ankara exposait les idées qui avaient présidé à son élaboration. Le texte avant 
d’être soumis aux cabinets de Londres et de Paris le 12 juin, avait été approuvé 
par le Conseil des Ministres tenu le 9 juin sous la présidence d'Ataturk, en 
tant que Président de la République, et avec la participation du chef de l'Etat 
Major. Un des premiers passages du texte annexé, et plus particulièrement le 
paragraphe sous le titre “Sécurité générale de la Turquie", porte un témoignage 
d'une extrême importance sur l'attitude officiellement arrêtée par An- 
kara à l'égard du droit à la remilitarisation des îles grecques: “Le projet a 
dans ce but abrogé les articles de la Convention de Lausanne relatifs à la dé- 
militarisation des zones des Dardanelles, de la mer de Marmara et du Bosphore, 
rentrant dans la dénomination générale de “Détroits”, y compris les deux iles 


grecques” 0. 


sage d'un rapport de l'ambassadeur britannique a Ankara: "According to a story going 
round here, a Turkish friend said to Ataturk the other day: ‘I notice you are drowing a good 
deal closer to England'; to which Ataturk replied: 'drowing closer? I have thrown myself 
into the arms of England'. This story may not be true but it nevertheless draws a true enough 
picture". Dans sa réplique, Eden avait remarqué: "I am well aware of the importance of 
Turkey to us, and we must certainly do all we can to meet her difficulties" (F.O. 954/28, P. 
Loraine to Eden, May 8, 1936). Le soutien britannique ainsi préconisé a été hautement 
apprécié par le gouvernement turc. Dans son rapport, rédigé à l'occasion d'un discours 
prononcé par Tevfik Rusdhi aprés la fin de la Conférence, l'ambassadeur britannique à 
Budapest fait les remarques suivantes: “Tevfik Rusdhi a parlé ouvertement en termes telle- 
ment enthousiastes du röle prédominant joué par la Grande-Bretsgne dans la Conférence 
de Montreux et la question de l'Alexandrette que j'ai été presque embarrassé. En plus, le 
ministre turc n'omettait pas de se rapporter en particulier au concours prété à son pays par 
Rendel en personne" (F.O. 371/20860, G. Knox to Rendel, June 5, 1937). 

19. F.O. 371/20073, S. Waterlow to Foreign Office, April 17, 1936. 

20. F.O. 371/20075, J. Morgan (Angora) to Eden, June 12, 1936 (Enclosure: Outline 
for New Agreement regarding the Straits, communicated by Turkish Government). |voir, 
Annexe I]. 

Plus, du côté français aussi, Cambon, conseiller de l'Ambassade de son pays à Londres, 
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L’importance de ce témoignage est bien évidente: le droit de la Gréce 
à la remilitarisation de ses deux iles avoisinantes des Détroits est officielle- 
ment et formellement reconnu par le gouvernement d'Ankara de maniére 
qui ne laisse pas subsister la moindre équivoque?!. Toutefois, à part ce point 
capital, il y a un autre fait trés important qui s'y révèle. La stipulation qui 
confirme le droit de la Gréce à réarmer Lemnos et Samothrace fait partie du 
paragraphe intitulé “sécurité générale de la Turquie". Le fait que les rédacteurs 
de ce rapport sont partis de ce principe pour tirer une conclusion pareille 
reflète, en effet, la conception de base de la politique étrangère d'Ataturk, 
libérée de tout souci expansionniste notamment vers l'ouest. C'était ainsi 
que le voisinage avec la Grèce qui, de son côté, avait définitivement renoncé 
à ses ambitions irrédentistes vis-à-vis de la Turquie, loin de constituer un motif 
d'inquiétude, se faisait déjà le pilier d'une entente destinée à préserver la légi- 
timité internationale, l'équilibre instauré par les Traités et la paix dans le sud 
des Balkans. C'est bien là un fait qui démentit l'argument mal fondé, soutenu 
par quelques auteurs turcs contemporains, selon lesquels le réarmement des 
fles grecques contredisait le désir de la Turquie d'assurer sa propre sécurité- 


4 


IH 


Aprés la conclusion, l'application des clauses de la Convention de Mon- 
treux, telle qu'elle ressort de la conduite des parties immédiatement intéressées, 


notifia au Foreign Office que "d'aprés les indications parvenues à la connaissance du gou- 
vernement frangais, le projet dont le gouvernement turc se proposerait de saisir Ja prochaine 
conférence de Montreux au sujet de la question des Détroits comportait ... [l’Jabrogation 
des articles de la Convention de Lausanne relatifs à la démilitarisation des zones des Dar- 
danelles, de la mer de Marmara et du Bosphore rentrant dans Ja dénomination générale de 
“Détroits”, y compris les deux fles grecques” (F.O. 371/20073, G. Rendel (memor.), June 
18, 1936). 

21. C'est un témolgnage qui justifie complétement le thése soutenue par le juriste C. 
Economidés, selon laquelle le fait que dans la dénomination générale des Détroits, comprise 
dans le Préambule de la Convention de Montreux, ne sont pas mentionnées spécialement 
Jes fles qui sont citées dans l'article 4 de la Convention de Lausanne, "ne signifie point que 
la Convention de Montreux ne comprend pas aussi ces iles qui, à la Conférence de Lausanne 
ont été considérées, comme faisant, en raison de leur exiguité géographique, partie du ‘sy- 
stéme des Détroits'... Même s'il n'y a pas citation expresse des îles dans la Convention de 
Montreux, il y a de toute fagon une relation directe entre cette Convention et celle de Lau- 
sanne puisque la première a abrogé dans son ensemble la seconde, y compris, bien entendu, 
la disposition relative à la démilitarisation de ces fles". (C. Economidés, "La prétendue obli- 
gation de démilitarisation...”, p. 8). 
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a confirmé l'abolition du régime de démilitarisation de Lemnos et de Samo- 
thrace. De son cóté, le gouvernement grec, à la suite de la ratification du traité 
par tous les Etats signataires et de son entrée en vigueur, le 6 novembre 1936, 
s’empressa d'exercer à part entiére ses droits souverains rétablis en vertu de 
cet acte. Désormais, l'annonce officielle du réarmement des deux iles, le 8 
février 193793, ainsi que la qualification de leur région comme zone surveillée 
par le Décret Royal du 3 avril, ont été généralement jugées comme absolu- 
ment conformes à l'acte récemment signé à Montreux. 

En effet, aprés avoir elle-même réarmé la zone des Détroits, Ankara n'a 
rien objecté au processus suivi par le gouvernement grec; bien au contraire, 
le premier ministre turc, Ismet Inonou, à l'occasion de sa visite à Athénes un 
mois après, se faisait l'écho de l'attachement d'Ataturk à "l'entente éternelle” 
entre les deux peuples voisins. Ses conversations avec Metaxas—remarquait 
le "Times"—"prouvent l'existence d'une complète coïncidence de vues entre 
les deux pays alliés"?3, . 

Le réarmement des îles grecques a été jugé comme absolument conforme 
aux dispositions de la Convention de Montreux par le gouvernement britanni- 
que "expressis verbis". A l'annonce officielle de leur réoccupation militaire”, 
Rendel, en tant que représentant du Foreign Office, n'hésitait pas à répli- 
quer à Simopoulos, ministre grec à Londres, que le gouvernement d'Athénes 
“were of course quite within their rights". La démilitarisation de Lemnos et 
de Samothrace— disait—il explicitement—a été prévue par l'article 4 (83) 
de la Convention de Lausanne sur les Détroits, qui avait déjà été remplacée 
par la Convention de Montreux, selon la stipulation du paragraphe 3 du 
préambule de ce dernier instrument. Il n'avait donc plus d'objection à la 
remilitarisation de ces iles par les Grecs, s'ils désiraient le faire". Les remar- 
ques concluantes de Rendel sont aussi fort intéressantes: “Je devrais peut- 
étre ajouter que ce point a été posé avant et durant aussi la Conférence de 
Montreux et qu’il a été agréé que l'abolition des clauses de démilitarisation 
de la Convention de Lausanne serait naturellement appliquée aux iles grec- 
ques concernées"*5, 


22. F.O. 371/20859, Ch. Simopoulos to A. Eden, February 8, 1937. Selon le texte soumi 
par le gouvernement hellénique “in view of the fact that on November 6th, 1936, the Con- 
vention signed at Montreux regarding the regine of the Straits definitely came into force, 
the Greek Government have now occupied the islands of Lemnos and Samothrake with 
military forces". 

23. The Times, May 26, 1937. 

24. Voir ci-dessus, note 22. 

25. F.O. 371/20859, G. Rendel (minute), February 8, 1937 [voir, Annexe II]. 
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Nul n’ignore que le gouvernement turc avait obstinément recherché et 
finalement obtenu l'autorisation, accordée par un protocole spécial, de réar- 
mer la zone des Détroits juste aprés la signature du traité. La raison qu'il 
avait évoquée était le “sentiment d’insécurité générale" résultant des événe- 
ments qui venaient de prouver l'existence d'une tension internationale de plus 
en plus aigué: le conflit éthiopien, la réoccupation de Rhénanie, la dénon- 
ciation des clauses militaires du traité de Saint-Germain par l'Autriche, la 
crise en Extréme-Orient, enfin, l'accélération des réarmements à l'échelle 
internationale plus large; dans son propre cadre régional, la fortification des 
Îles du Dodécanése par les Italiens. Ces phénomènes inquiétants qui mar- 
quaient la réfutation des obligations internationales assumées par les Etats 
et la montée des périls de déclenchement d'une nouvelle guerre allaient pro- 
gressivement vider de son contenu la garantie accordée à la Turquie selon 
l'article 18 de la Convention de Lausanne; d'autant plus que, parmi les quatres 
Puissances garantes, le Japon avait quitté la SDN et l'Italie avait renoncé à 
ses obligations à partir du moment oü elle avait été sujette à des sanctions 
décidées contre elle®. Sous l'impulsion de ces événements, Ankara avait 
pertinemment insisté avant même l'ouverture de la Conférence sur la nécessité 
de réarmer immédiatement la zone démilitarisée. Néanmoins, le gouverne- 
ment turc a finalement renoncé au recours à cette “mesure de précaution" 
sous la-pression de Londres qui avait décidément découragé toute idée d'une 
pareille entreprise?”. Dès lors, les efforts de la délégation turque visaient à la 


26. F.O. 371/20073, Texte of Turkish note dated 10th April communicated to the Coun- 
cil and Members of the League of Nations. En m&me temps, dans une conversation avec 
l'ambassadeur britannique à Ankara, Rusdhi Aras s'était expressément rapporté aux condi- 
tions qui venaient de mettre en danger la sécurité de son pays: “(1) The feeling of general 
insecurity was deepening, as a natural result of the issues raised by the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, by Germany's repudiation of the Treaty of Locarno and her unilateral action in 
reoccupying the Rhineland, by Austria's practical and unilateral denunciation of the military 
clauses of Saint-Germain, by the general process of rearmament, by the development of 
events in the Far East, &c. (2) That there was a perceptible danger of European war. (3) That 
the Italians had altered the position in the Mediterranean by fortifying the islands of the 
Dodecanese. (4) That the guarantee afforded to Turkey by article 18 of the Straits Conven- 
tion was seriously vitiated by the facts that (a) Japan had left the League of Nations, and 
(b) that Italy refused to regard herself as bound by certain international guarantees that she 
had accepted, so long as sanctions were enforced against her. (5) That the habit of unilateral 
repudiation of international obligations was spreading” (F.O. MOB: P. Loraine to 
Eden, April 10, 1936). 

27. F.O. 371/20073, Eden to P. Loraine, April 28, 1936; sur la requéte turque: P. Loraine 
to Eden, April 23, 1936. 
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rédaction d’un protocole special autorisant la remilitarisation des Détroits 
avant la ratification du traité qui aurait pu être prolongée jusqu'au 1 mai 
1937. “Etant donné la situation actuelle —soulignait Nouman devant la Con- 
férence le 11 juillet—il est impossible à la Turquie d'attendre, m&me pendant 
le délai le plus court, aprés la fin de la Conférence de Montreux, pour abroger 
les clauses de démilitarisation des Détroits”™. 

Diamétralement différente était sur ce pointla position du gouvernement 
bellénique. L'entente gréco-turque étant à son apogée, il était hors de question 
de fortifier les deux îles juste au sud de la frontière commune dont les deux 
Etats faisaient le barrage défensif contre toute action ou pression, venant du 
nord. Organiser la défense des iles contre quelle menace? Tout en plaidant 
la cause du droit automatique de les réarmer à partir du moment où les clauses 
de démilitarisation seraient abrogées, Rendel faisait, tout de même, la ‘re- 
marque suivante: “II serait plus que douteux, je crois, que la Gréce recherche 
vraiment à armer ces Îles, puisque leur armement ne peut pas lui donner un 
quelconque avantage réel”??, 

C'est dans ces conditions, donc, que le projet d'un protocole donnant 
à la Turquie le droit de remilitariser les Détroits, sans attendre la ratifica- 
tion de la Convention, a été élaboré et approuvé. N. Politis, en tant que Prési- 
dent du Comité de rédaction, introduisit, en personne, la proposition y rela- 
tive; néanmoins, en vue d'éviter tout malentendu, il mettait en évidence le 
fait que “l’article 4 de la Convention de Lausanne, dont il est question, ne 
concerne pas uniquement la Turquie"; et précisait-il: “il y a d'autres pays 
qui sont intéressés"99, L’allusion à la Grèce est bien évidente et l'adoption 
de sa motion par la Conférence “dans son ensemble"?! vient confirmer, une 
fois de plus, la conclusion déjà citée de Rendel, à savoir que cette derniére 
avait agréé que la décision concernant la remilitarisation serait, à juste raison, 
appliquée aux deux îles grecques. 


Les conclusions que l’on peut tirer de ces témoignages se résument en 
quatre points principaux: 

(i) La Turquie, dans son intention d’abolir le régime de démilitarisation 
instauré par la Convention de Lausanne sur les Détroits, avait généralement 
visé à substituer à celle-ci une nouvelle convention, laquelle ne ferait plus 


28. Actes de la Conférence de Montreux..., p. 252. 

29. F.O. 371/20073, G. Rendel (Geneva): memorandum, May 12, 1936. 
30. Actes de la Conférence de Montreux..., p. 166. 

31. Ibidem. “Tl en est ainsi convenu" - selon le texte officiel. 
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allusion à un pareil régime restrictif; plus particuliérement, elle avait obstiné- 
ment recherché à supprimer les clauses de Lausanne qui se rapportaient 
à ce statut —en premier lieu, l'art. 4 qui avait trait aux Îles grecques aussi. 


(ii) Le gouvernement turc avait officiellement reconnu, dans son rapport 
du 11 juin 1936, que les Îles grecques étaient comprises dans la zone des Dé- 
troits qui venait d'étre affranchie du régime de démilitarisation. 

(iii) Par ce méme document, le gouvernement d'Ankara lie expressément 
le réarmement des îles grecques aux mesures destinées à renforcer la sécurité 
de son propre pays. 

(iv) Les représentants officiels de la Grande-Bretagne, dont l'attitude 
positive avait largement déterminé le cours des négociations entreprises en 
vue de réviser la Convention de Lausanne, prirent décidément position, dans 
toutes les circonstances, en faveur de la thése selon laquelle la Gréce avait le 
droit légitime de réarmer les deux iles. 

Ces conclusions de base nous permettent de dissiper toute équivoque 
sur la volonté, désormais bien manifeste, des parties contractantes les plus 
immédiatement intéressées —notamment la Gréce, la Turquie et aussi la 
Grande-Bretagne—et confirment, ainsi, le bien-fondé des arguments juridi- 
ques: évoqués, à plusieurs reprises déjà, du côté grec. 
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TURKEY ARCHIVES June 17, 1930. 
CONFIDENTIAL. SECTION 1. 
[E 3596/26/44] Copy No. 


Aly. Morgan to Mr. Eden.—(Received June 17.) 
No. 328.). : 
ir, Angora, June 12, 1936. 

J HAVE the honour, with reference to my telegram No. 135 of to-dny's date, 
regarding tho Turkish proposals for n new agreement regarding the' Straits, to 
transmit to you'the accompanying copy of the outline handed to me 'on the 
11th June by the Becia: anora, of he Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

2. The proposals contained in the communication wero’ approved ‘by the 
Turkish Council of Ministers, held on the 0th June under the presidency of the 
President of the Republic and attended by the Chief of General Staff. A further 
meeting of the Council of Ministers will bo held on the 18th Juno to approve the 
final form of the proposals, 

I have, &c. 
JAMES MORGAN. 





Enclosure, 


Outline for New Agreement regurding the Straits, communicated by Turkish 
Government: 


DU point de vue des idées qui ont présidé à son élaboration, le projet turo 

pone une nouvelle convention destinée à remplacer celle relative au régime des 

étroits signéo à Lausanne le 24 juillet 1023 peut être résumé par les considérn- 
tions relatees dans les trois divisions ci-dessous : 


1. Sécurité générale de la Turquie; 

2. Sécurité spéciale des zones des Détroits, dans lesquelles est comprise la 
mer de Marmara; 

3. Sécurité de la mer Noire. 


Première Division: Sécurité générale de la Turquie. 


Le projet a dans ce but abrogé les articles de la Convention de Lausanne 
rolatifs [ la démilitarisation des zones des Dardanelles, de la mer de Marmara et 
du Bosphore, rentrant dans la dénomination générale de '' Détroits," y compris 
les deux iles grecques. 

En outre, le projet stipule que les aéronefs civils et militaires ne peuvont 
survoler les zonos dos Détroita ol quo lenr passngo ontro In Méditorranto ot la 
mer Noire sora assuré en conformité des dispositions générales régissant la 
navigation aérienne en Turquie et par la route qui leur sera montrée à cet effet. 

Partant du même principe de sécurité, lo projet procède à la réglementation 
du passage des navires de guerre en temps de paix, en temps de guerre et dans 
le cas où une menace de guerre péserait sur la Turquie. 

_ La navigation commerciale est libre de toute entrave ct dans toutes les 
circonstances. 
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Registry 
Number x 894/141/44 
FROM greek Minister. 


No 2984/91/57 

Dex 8th Feb: 1957 

iae» } 

i 10th Feb: 195 
Bs Turkey 


References, 





[tr nvention: r 
isignds of Lemnos und Samothrake. 


States that in view of fact that Montreux Convention 
came into force on 6th Hovember, i936, the Greek Govern- 
ment have now occupied the islands of Lemnos and 
Samothrake with military forces. 


(Miuwtes) 


The Greek Minister left this note with me this 
afternoon, He had previously mentioned the matter to 
Mr Sargent, who had apparently expressed the hope that 
the Gresk Government were not trying to confront us 
with a fait accompli, but had referred him to me on 
the point, 

I told M. Bimopoulos that the Greek Government 
were of course quite within their rights. The 
demilitarisation of Lemos and Samothrace was provided 
for by Article 4 (5) of the Straits Convention of 
Lausanne, which had now been replaced by the Straits 
Convention of Montreux, as recorded in paragraph 3 
of the Preamble of the latter instrument, ‘There was 
therefore no objection to the Greeka remilitarising 
these islands if they wished to do so, 


both before and during the Montreux Conference, and 
that it was then agreed that the abolition of the 
demilitarisation clauses of the Lausanne Convention 
would of course apply equally to the Greek islands 
deält with in that instrument. 

Query: Acknowledge. Print DET: Copies to 
\athens, Angora, Rome ,) and all oe Departments and 
Dominions Office. 


Cok VLG AR, 
i Cody oett ath Febru i 


I should perhaps add that this point was gone into 
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À. L. MACFIE 


THE TURCO-SOVIET TALKS OF SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1939: 
A SECRET GERMAN REPORT 


When in September 1939 a Turkish delegation, led by Sükrü Saraçoÿlu, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, departed for Moscow to negotiate a mutual 
assistance pact with the Russians, the Germans can scarcely have expected 
that within a matter of weeks they would obtain possession of a more or less 
complete account of the proceedings. Yet such was the case, for by 2 Novem- 
ber Under State Secretary Dr. Woermann, Director of the Political Depart- 
ment of the German Foreign Ministry, had assembled from a variety of secret 
sources a report so accurate in all its essentials that it may well have enabled 
the Foreign Ministry to gain an insight into the character of Turco-Soviet 
relations at that time, and to assess with some degree of certainty the policy 
and attitudes of their new-found friends, the Russians}. 

In the weeks preceeding the visit of the Turkish delegation to Moscow, 
the Germans made clear on a number of occasions the objectives they hoped 
the Russians would achieve in the talks. On 5 September Count von der 
Schulenburg, the German Ambassador in Moscow, reported that he had 


1. See Appendix. For a copy of the original see Foreign Office Library, Microfilm of 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 2131/466289-97. For accounts of Saraco%lu’s visit 
to Moscow see Feridun Cemal Erkin, Les Relations Turco-Soviétiques et la Question des 
Détroits, Ankara, 1968 (hereinafter cited as Erkin); Grigore Gafencu, Prelude to the Russian 
Campaign, London, 1945; Türkkaya Ataóv, Turkish Foreign Policy, 1939-1946, Ankara, 
1965; D. G. Dallin, Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy, 1939-42, New Haven, 1942; M. Beloff, 
The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-41, Oxford, 1966; G. Kirk, The Middle East in the 
War, Oxford. 1952; L. Woodward, British Foreign Policy in the Second World War, London, 
1970 ff; G. L. Weinburg, Germany and the Soviet Union, 1939-41, Leiden, 1954; W. L. Lan- 
ger, The Challenge of Isolation, 1937-1940, London, 1952; H. N. Howard, Turkey, the Straits 
and U.S. Policy, Baltimore, 1974; R. Massigli, La Turquie devant la Guerre, Paris, 1964; F. 
Marzari, "Western-Soviet Rivalty in Turkey, 1939", Middle Eastern Studies, vii, January 
and May, 1971, and H. N. Howard, "Germany, the Soviet Union, and Turkey during World 
War II”, Department of State Bulletin, 18 July, 1948. For background material see U.S. De- 
partment of State, The Foreign Relations of the United States, Washington D. C. 1861 ff 
(Hereinafter cited as F.R.U.S.), Series D. Vol. VIII, and Documents on German Foreign 
Policy (hereinafter cited as D.G.F.P.), Washington D.C., 1949 ff., in particular 1940, Vol. 
I, pp. 444-451. 
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urged M. Molotov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to continue to 
work on Turkey, with a view to obtaining her permanent neutrality and the 
closure of the ‘Straits against the ships-of-war of Britain and France, as 
these powers, it was rumoured, were planning to despatch troops to Rumania 
by that route; and on 21 September Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign 
Minister, instructed Schulenburg to inform Molotov that it was in the interest 
of both Russia and Germany that Turkey should be persuaded to abandon 
her plans for an alliance with Britain and France and align herself with Ger- 
many and Russia®. Should the Russians feel obliged to conclude a pact with 
the Turks, it was essential that it should include a reservation in Germany’s 
favour, to the effect that the Soviet Union would not in any circumstances 
be obliged to take action against Germany. As for the Straits, Schulenburg 
should again point out that it was in Russia’s interest that Britain should be 
excluded from the area, as “Russia’s enemy in the Straits is and always will 
be England”®. 

During the Moscow talks too the Germans continued to exert pressure 
on the Russians. On 29 September, following the receipt of a report that 
Turkey had initialed a treaty with France, and that Foreign Minister 
Saraçoÿlu had expressed the view that in certain circumstances the passage 
of war-material and troops through the Straits might be in conformity with 
the Convention of Montreux, the international instrument governing pas- 
sage, Schulenburg was required to remind Molotov that Germany and Russia 
had a common interest in excluding Britain and France from the Black Sea; 
and on 7 October he was required to point out that Germany would greatly 
regret the conclusion of a Turco-Soviet pact, particularly one which did not 
include a German “reserve”. 

Russia’s response to this persistant pressure was conciliatory throughout. 
On 5 September Molotov assured Schulenburg that Russia would exert its 
“considerable” influence with Turkey in the sense desired; and on 9 October 
he declared forthrightly that “under all circumstances” the interests of Ger- 
many would be protected, and the “special nature” of the German-Soviet 

relationship taken into accounts. The Soviet Government was endeavouring 
to persuade Turkey to adopt full neutrality, close the Straits, and support 
the maintenance of peace in the Balkans®. 


2. D.G.F.P., Series D, Vol. VII, Nos. 6 and 116. 
' 3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, Nos. 167 and 211. 

5. Ibid., Nos. 6 and 219. 

6. Ibid. 
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The account of the complex and protracted negotiations contained in 
the secret report must have convinced the Germans that the Russians were 
in fact acting in accordance with the assurances given. As the report makes 
clear, at the opening meeting held on 27 September (actually 26 September’), 
Molotov, after a preliminary investigation of the proposed Anglo-Franco- 
Turkish treaty, expressed the view that the obligations undertaken by Turkey 
in the treaty were too extensive, and the reservations with regard to Russia 
insufficiently secured. At a longer meeting, held on 1 October, following the 
unexpected arrival and departure of Ribbentrop and the conclusion of a Ger- 
man-Soviet agreement regarding the partition of Poland, Stalin in turn, in 
a heated discussion [einer erregten Auseinandersetzung], endeavoured, as 
the Germans had requested, to undermine the central plank of the Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish agreement by demanding that Turkey’s obligation to assist 
Britain and France in the execution of their guarantees to Greece and Rumania 
should be modified to provide merely for consultation, and that the protocol 
exempting Turkey from the need to engage in hostilities with Russia should 
be widened to provide that in the event of the USSR becoming engaged in 
war with Britain and France the whole treaty would be suspended for the 
duration. Saraçoëlu, he insisted repeatedly, must consult the Turkish president 
regarding these demands. Moreover, a German “reserve”, comparable to 
the Russian “reserve” contained in the Anglo-Franco-Turkish treaty, must 
be incorporated in any Turco-Soviet mutual assistance pact. Alternatively 
a note might be added taking account of Russia’s obligations to Germany 
in the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 23 August. Finally, at a mee- 
ting held on 16 October—Sarago%lu having in the meantime obtained the 
approval of his own government and the governments of Britain and France 
for the ammendments to the Anglo-Franco-Turkish treaty demanded by the 
Russians®—Molotov again insisted that a German “reserve” must be included 
in a Russo-Turkish mutual assistance pact. 


7. According to Erkin Saraçoğlu arrived in Moscow on 25 September and the talks 
began on September 26. 

8. Public Record Office, London, F.O. 371, 23748 and 23749. Extracts from Cabinet 
Conclusions, 4 October - 18 October 1939 and other relevant papers. Immediately following 
the meeting of 1 October Saraçoğlu approached his government in Ankara, which in turn 
approached the governments of Britain and France, with a view to obtaining their consent 
to the proposed changes in the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty. At first the British concluded 
that the Russian demands, which they considered “highly disquietening”, could not be ac- 
cepted, as any such change in the treaty would constitute a “serious diplomatic defeat” 
(Extract from War Cabinet Conclusions 36 (39), 4 October 1939). In the end, however, after 
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As regards the Straits too the Russians made strenuous efforts to persuade 
the Turks to modify their policy. As the report makes clear, towards the end 
of the discussion held on 1 October Stalin, to Saragoglu's great consterna- 
tion [zur Bestürzung Saracoglus], produced a draft of changes in the Straits 
régime the Russians wished to see accomplished (an earlier draft of these 
proposals had actually been presented to Saraçoÿlu by Molotov on 26 Septem- 
ber), making it clear that the conclusion of the proposed Turco-Soviet pact 
would be made dependent on their acceptance®. When Saraçoëlu protested 
and threatened to break off the negotiations and return home, Stalin was 
obliged to concede that the two questions might be dealt with separately. 
Later, however, at meetings held on 14 and 16 October, Molotov again insisted 
that the Turks must consider their proposals regarding the Straits, and that 
agreement on this question must precede the conclusion of a pact; and it 
was on this question, together with the question of the German “reserve”, 
that the talks finally broke down. 

A number of other points in the German report warrant attention. 
Whereas most accounts of these negotiations, including those of Feridun 
Cemal Erkin, who accompanied Saraçoğlu to Moscow, and Grigore Gafencu, 


prolonged consideration of the question they decided to agree, as it was believed a German 
attack on Rumania was now unlikely, and an invasion of Greece might well bring the Turks 
into the war regardless. In any case, Britain could in reality do little to assist the Rumanians 
if they were attacked, particularly should Turkey remain neutral and the Straits closed against 
British ships-of- war. On no account, however, must any agreement be entered into which 
did not provide for the possibility of Turkey entering the war, at the appropriate moment, 
should she decide to do so in her own interest. Acceptance of the Russian demands should 
be made conditional on the Turkish government promising to furnish Britain with a copy 
of the text of the Turco-Soviet pact. By accepting the Russian demands, Neville Chamber- 
lain, the Prime Minister, explained at a meeting of the Cabinet held on 6 October 1939, 

Britain would obtain not only the signature of a treaty with Turkey, with the concurrence 
of Russia, but also the signature of the Turco-Soviet pact. The world would then see Britain, 

France, Turkey and Russia entering into agreements either with one another, or with one 
another’s concurrence, and would thus be enabled to judge the hollowness of Germany’s 
boast of an alliance with the Soviet Union. (Extract from War Cabinet Conclusions 39 (39), 
6 October 1939). 

9. See Erkin, pp. 160-163. The Russian proposals, which would effectively have given 
the Russians complete control of the passage of the Straits by ships-of-war, included joint 
Turco-Soviet consultation on each and every passage of the Straits by the ships-of-war of 
a non-riverain power; reduction in the tonnage of ships-of-war permitted passage by the 
Montreux Convention from 30,000 tons to 6,000 tons; the abrogation of Turkey’s right to 
authorise passage for humanitarian purposes; and an agreement to permit passage to ships- 

EEE ane RER CARO only if the USSR had participated in the deci- 
sion. 
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the Rumanian Foreign Minister, who was in close touch with developments 
at the time, no doubt rightly assert that the Turco-Soviet talks had their origin 
in a series of negotiations initiated by Vladimir Potemkin, Soviet Vice-Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, in the previous spring, the report suggest» that 
they arose as a result of a Turkish approach to the Soviet Government in 
the period immediately following the conclusion of the German-Soviet 
Non-Aggression Pact and the outbreak of war in Europe!?. The report con- 
firms, however, the view expressed elsewhere that on the eve of the talks the 
Turks remained completely in the dark regarding Russia’s future intentions, 
As John MacMurray, the American Ambassador in Ankara, noted, following 
a meeting with Saraçoÿlu, held immediately prior to the latter's departure 
for Moscow, neither Ismet Inónü, the Turkish President, nor Saraçoÿlu 
himself knew what to expect of the Russians in the new situation, and feared 
that they might be “double-crossed” by their “old friends". Stich suspicions 
were, as the report makes clear, exacerbated when on 27 September Ribben- 
trop arrived in Moscow for talks with the Russians regarding the partition 
of Poland. Indeed, so impatient did Saraçoÿlu become at the delay caused 
by the German visit that, according to the German report, he made arrange- 
ments to return home, and was only dissuaded from so doing by the receipt 
of instructions from his own government that he should remain in Moscow 
and calmly and energetically remain in close contact with the Soviet Govern- 
ment [er solle die Fühlungnahme mit der sowjetrussischen Regierung mit 
Ruhe und Energie fortsetzen]!?. Finally, the reference in the report to rumours 
circulating in Turkey regarding Russian territorial demands on Turkey would 
seem to confirm that no such demands were actually made during the talks!#; 

It is evident that much of the information contained in the German re- 
port was derived from Turkish sources. Only from Turkish sources could the 
Germans have discovered that on the eve of the talks the Turkish Govern- 
ment had no clear understanding of Soviet policy, and that they had been 
unable to ascertain whether Russia's invasion of eastern Poland had been 
carried out with or without the agreement of the Germans; and only from 
such sources could they have learnt that at the talks held on 1 October Sara- 
çoÿlu had gained the impression that the Russians might drop their demand 


10. Erkin, pp. 154-160; Grigore Gafencu, op. sit., pp. 53-4. 

11. F.R.U.S., 1940, Vol. I, p. 447. 

12. See Appendix. 

13. For Molotov's denial that Russia had made territorial demande on Turkey see M, 
Beloff, op. cit., p. 299, ` 
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regarding Turkish recognition of Russia's obligations to Germany in the 
German-Soviet Non-Agression Pact. It need not be concluded, however, 
that the Russians would have been disturbed by this extensive leakage of 
information. On the contrary, they may well have welcomed it, secure in the 
knowledge that tales of Russian intransigence on the question of the Ger- 
man "reserve" and the closure of the Straits would merely serve to convince 
the Germans of the dependability of their new-found ally and the value of 
the alliance. If such were the case, it would help explain why the Russians 
appeared to lay down unacceptable conditions for the conclusion of a mutual 
assistance pact, and why despite their apparent failure, the talks were con- 
cluded, as the report makes clear, in a friendly atmosphere; and why follo- 
wing the termination of the talks a communiqué was issued playing down the 
significance of their disagreements. As the report makes clear, however, 
following the return of Saraçoğlu to Turkey and the immediate signing of 
the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty, relations between Russia and Turkey 
rapidly deteriorated. On 21 October, in the well-known /svestia article 
[bekannten Iswestja-Artikel] the Russians accused the Turks of entering the 
camp of the aggressors'4, while the Turks for their part accused the Russians 
of putting forward unacceptable demands!5, 

What inferences the Germans drew from the secret report of 2 November 
remains unclear. It may be supposed, however, that the evident willingness 
of the Russians to accommodate their policies regarding Turkey and the 
Straits to those of Germany played no small part in convincing the Germans 
of the dependability of their new-found friends. Moreover, the report may 
well have helped convince them that there was now no chance ot Russia and 
Turkey uniting in support of a Balkan bloc; and that Russia would, as the 
report makes clear, oppose the entry of British and French ships-of-war 
into the Black Sea, if necessary, as M. Terentiev, the Russian Ambassador 
in Ankara, made clear on 9 November, by force!*, At the same time Russian 
insistance on the closure of the Straits against the ships-of-war of the non- 
riverain powers, as revealed in the report, may well have played a significant 
part in shaping German expectations regarding Russian desiderata with 
respect to the Straits. If such were the case, it would help explain why in No- 
vember 1940, when Hitler was endeavouring to reach a more extensive agree- 
ment with the Russians, the German Foreign Ministry apparently concluded 


14. Sec Appendix. 
15. Erkin, pp. 181-184. 
16. D.G.F.P., Series D, Vol. VIII, No. 338. 
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that mere closure of the Straits against the ships-of-war of the non-rive- 
rain powers, combined with the complete opening of the Straits to Russian 
ships—of—war, would be sufficient to win Russian agreement on this issue?’ ; 
and why when, later in the same month, the Russians revealed the full extent 
of their claims, including the establishment of Soviet bases on the Bospho- 
rus.and the Dardanelles, the Germans were so surprised. In general, there- 
fore, the report may well have played a small but by no means insignificant 
part in convincing the Germans, in the first year or so of the Second World 
War, that despite the incompatibility of their interests and objectives, they 
might yet succeed in negotiating a permanent alliance with the Russians. 


17. Ibid., Series D, Vol. XI, No. 325. 


18. R. J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41, Washington D.C, 
1948, pp. 258-9. 


APPENDIX 


Auswartiges Amt 
Berlin, den 2. November 1939 


Verhandlungen während des 
Aufenthalts des türkischen 
Außenministers Saracoglu 


in Moskau. 
An 
die Deutsche Botschaft in Ankara 
Moskau 
Rom 
die Deutsche Gesandtschaft in Athen 
Belgrad 
Budapest 
Bukarest 
Sofia 
. -je besonders - 


Über die Verhandlungen, die der türkische AuBenminister Saracoglu Ende September 
und in der ersten Hälfte des Monats Oktober in Moskau mit der sowjetrussischen Regierung 
geführt hat, sind hier aus geheimer Quelle eine Reihe von Einzelheiten bekannt geworden, 
aus denen sich ein klares Bild dieser Verhandlungen ergibt. Im Hinblick auf die Bedeutung, 
die diesen Verhandlungen und ihren weiteren Auswirkungen für die Gesamtlage im Südosten 
zukommt, teile ich hierüber zur streng vertraulichen Kenntnisnahme nachstehendes mit: 

Gleich bei Ausbruch des Krieges zwischen Deutschland und Polen gab die türkische 
Regierung ihren Botschafter in Moskau den Auftrag, bei Molotow wegen der Haltung der 
sowjetrussischen Regierung, insbesondere auch in der Frage des zwischen der Türkei und 
SowjetruBland abzuschließenden Beistandspaktes, zu sondieren. Die Unterhaltung verlief 
freundschaftlich, wenn auch Molotow einer näheren Präzisierung der Haltung der Sowjet- 
regierung zur europäischen Lage auswich. Zur Frage des Paktabschlusses mit der Türkei 
äußerte Molotow, wegen des in der allgemeinen Lage entstandenen Umschwungs müsse in 
dieser Hinsicht eine neue Grundlage gesucht werden; der Abschluß des deutsch-sowjetrussi- 
schen Nichtangriffspaktes könne jedoch kein Hindernis für den Abschluß eines Vertrages 
zwischen Sowjetrußland und der Türkei darstellen. Trotz dieser entgegenkommenden 
Äußerung Molotows war sich die türkische Regierung Mitte September über die sowjetrussi- 
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sche Politik noch keineswegs im klaren. Das Einrücken der sowjetrussischen Armee in 
Ostpolen gab ihr zu weiteren Zweifeln Anlaß, da sie zunächst nicht feststellen konnte, ob 
dieses Einrücken auf Grund einer Verabredung mit der deutschen Regierung erfolgte oder 
eine eigene Initiative der sowjetrussischen Regierung darstellte, um einem weiteren deutschen 
Vorrücken in Polen zuvorzukommen. Wohl aus diesem Grunde erfuhr auch der für Mitte 
September geplante Reiseantritt Saracoglus eine mehrtägige Verschiebung; als man in An- 
kara sah, daß eine unmittelbare Gefahr für eine Hereinziehung Rumäniens in den aus- 
gebrochenen Krieg nicht mehr zu drohen schien, reiste Saracoglu am 22. September von 
Istanbul nach Odessa ab. 

Die Unterredungen zwischen der sowjetrussischen Regierung und dem türkischen 
Außenminister in Moskau nahmen am 27. September ihren Anfang. In der ersten eingehen, 
deren Aussprache zwischen Saracoglu und Molotow, die etwa drei Stunden dauerte, ver- 
hielt sich Molotow sehr zurückhaltend. Zu den von der turkischen Regierung geplanten 
Abschluß des Vertrages mit England und Frankreich äußerte Molotow sich dahin, daß 
ihm die Verpflichtungen dieses Vertrages etwas umfassend und der von der Türkei beab- 
sichtigte Vorbehalt nicht genügend sicher erschienen. Auf die Ausführungen Saracoglus 
hierüber erklarte Molotow, er wolle diese Frage nun der sowjetrussischen Regierung unter- 
breiten und dann die Besprechungen über den türkisch-russischen Pakt aufnehmen. Am 
Schluß teilte er dann dem türkischen Außenminister noch mit, daß am folgenden Tage der 
Außenminister des Deutschen Reiches in Moskau eintreffen werde. 

Während der Anwesenheit des Herrn Reichsaußenministers in Moskau erfuhren die 
Besprechungen zwischen der sowjetrussischen und der türkischen Regierung eine Unter- 
brechung, die bei Herrn Saracoglu eine lebhafte Ungeduld auslöste, so daß er bereits an 
Wiederabreise dachte und von dieser Absicht die türkische Regierung in Ankara verstän- 
digte, die ihn jedoch wissen ließ, er solle die Fühlungnahme mit der sowjetrussischen Regie- 
rung mit Ruhe und Energie fortsetzen. 

Zu der für den Weiterverlauf der Verhandlungen entscheidenden fast sechsstündigen 
Aussprache kam es dann am Abend des 1. October unter Teilnahme Stalins. In dieser Aus- 
sprache verlangte Stalin zunächst von Saracoglu eingehende Erklärungen über den von der 
Türkei mit England und Frankreich geplanten Pakt, wobei es zu einer erregten Auseinander- 
setzung kam, nach deren Abschluß Stalin anhand eines Schriftstückes erklärte, er könne 
dem Paktabschluß mit den Westmächten nur zustimmen, [wenn die in $ 3 des Paktentwurfs 
vorgesehenen Verpflichtungen der Türkei für Rumänien und Griechenland fallen gelassen 
und in eine bloße Konsultationspflicht umgewandelt und etwa dem $ 5 des Paktentwurfs 
angehängt würden], Außerdem verlangte Stalin, daß in dem Zeichnungsprotokoll der von 
der türkischen Regierung vorgesehene Vorbehalt ergänzt werde durch einen Zusatz, daB 
der Pakt unwirksam bleiben müsse, falls ein Krieg der Westmächte gegen Rußland eintreten 
sollte, Saracoglu wollte sich zunachst auf diese Forderungen überhaupt nicht einlassen und 
erklärte, in dem Paktentwurf könnten Änderungen gar nicht mehr vorgenommen werden. 
Erst als Stalin dreimal das Verlangen stellte, Saracoglu solle in Ankara bei dem türkischen 
Staatspräsidenten rückfragen, bevor er eine Ablehnung ausspreche, erklärte sich Saracoglu 
hierzu bereit. 

Unter der Voraussetzung, daß den von Stalin aufgestellten Forderungen entsprochen 
werde, erklärten sich die Sowjetrussen dann bereit, mit der Türkei einen gegenseitigen Bei- 
standspakt für die Meerengen, das Schwarze Meer und die europäische Türkei abzuschließen 
und diesen Pakt noch durch eine Konsultationsabrede in einem weiteren Rahmen zu er- 
gänzen. Sie erklärten sich weiter bereit, daß in dem Pakt ein analoger Vorbehalt für den Fall 
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eines Krieges zwischen Rußland und den Westmächten aufgenommen werde, wie er russischer- 
seits für den türkisch-englisch-französischen Pakt verlangt werde, und überraschten dann 
Herrn Saracoglu mit der weiteren Forderung, daß auch ein Vorbehalt fur den Fall eines 
Krieges mit Deutschland vorgesehen werden müsse. Als Saracoglu sich biergegen zur Wehr 
setzte, erklärten die Sowjetrussen, es müsse jedenfalls ein Vermerk aufgenommen werden, 
der dem Artikel 4 des deutsch-sowjetrussischen Nichtangriffspaktes vom 23. August Rech- 
nung trage. Als Saracoglu auch hiervon nichts wissen wollte, erhielt er zur Antwort, Stalin 
werde darüber nachdenken. Im Weiterverlauf der Erörterung gewann dann Saracoglu den 
Eindruck, daß diese russische Forderung fallen gelassen werde. 

Gegen Ende der Aussprache übergaben dann die Sowjetrussen zur Bestürzung Saracoglus 
diesem einen Protokollentwurf über Änderungen im Meerengen-Regime, die von Rußland 
gewünscht würden. Erregt und nervös stellte Saracoglu die Frage, ob die Annahme eines 
solchen Protokolls etwa die Bedingung für den Abschluß eines türkisch-russischen Paktes 
darstellen solle, und erklärte, als ihm dies bestätigt wurde, ihm bliebe dann nur noch übrig 
abzureisen. Er blieb aber dann doch, als Stalin es für möglich erklärt hatte, die Frage des 
Paktabschlusses und des Meerengenpiotokolls auch ohne Verbindung miteinander zu lösen. 
Man wolle jetzt erst einmal die Unterzeichnung des Paktes vorbereiten. Damit wurde die 
Aussprache beendet, aus der Saracoglu im übrigen noch den Eindruck mitnahm, daß Ruß- 
land gegen die Türkei keine besonderen Absichten hege, wohl aber eine Annäherung an 
Bulgarien vorbereite, und daß Rumänien sich in geführdeter Lage befände, Er entnahm 
den Äußerungen der Russen weiter, daB diesen sogar Änderungen im Ägäischen Meer 
vorschwebten und daß immerhin mit der Möglichkeit eines Krieges der Westmüchte gegen 
Rufland gerechnet werden müsse. 

Auf Grund der Berichterstattung Saracoglus über diese Aussprache fand in Ankara 
ein Ministerrat statt. in dem beschlossen wurde, Stalins Bedingungen für den AbschluB des 
englisch-fransösisch-türkischen Paktes zu akzeptieren und bei der englischen und französi- 
schen Regierung Schritte zu unternehmen, um deren Zustimmung hierzu zn erlangen. Sobald 
diese vorläge, sollten dann möglichst bald der englisch-franzósisch-türkische Pakt sowie 
der türkisch-sowjetrussische Beistandspakt gleichzeitig unterzeichnet werden. Die von den 
Sowjetrussen vorgeschlagene Konsultationsabrede im russisch-türkischen Pakt dachte man 
in Ankara besonders für den Fall eines Angriffs auf die Balkanländer entsprechend dem 
$ 5 des Entwurfs des englisch-franzósisch-türkischen Paktes vorzusehen. Im übrigen wurde 
jedoch Saracoglus Einspruch gegen das Protokoll über die Anderung des Meerengen-Regimes 
sowie gegen den Vorbehalt zugunsten Deutschlands in Ankara durchaus gebilligt. Der von 
Saracoglu gemeldete Eindruck, daß Rumänien sich in gefährdeter Situation befinde, beun- 
ruhigte die türkische Regierung zunächst nicht allzusehr, da man ja schon 1934 bei der 
Gründung des Balkanpaktes ein heimliches Einverständnis mit der rumänischen Regierung 
erzielt hatte, daß diese auf eine Unterstützung seitens der Türkei gegenüber der Sowjetunion 
nicht werde rechnen können, so daß man im Falle eines russischen Angriffs auf Bessarabien 
auf keinen Fall Beistand zu leisten verpflichtet war. 

Der Weiterverlauf der Verhandlungen ergab nun für die Türkei ein ernstes Dilemma, 
das sich daraus ergab, daß die französische Zustimmung zu den von Stalin geforderten 
Änderungen des Beistandspaktes abgelehnt wurde, und auch die englische Regierung sich 
gegenüber den türkischen Anträgen unschlüssig zeigte. Auf die Nachrichten hierüber be- 
mühte sich Herr Saracoglu, auch seinerseits in Moskau durch Besprechungen mit dem 
dortigen britischen Botschafter und dem französischen Geschäftsträger auf London und 
Paris einzuwirken, um eine Änderung dieser Haltung zu erreichen, Auch von Ankara aus 
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wurden neue Schritte in dieser Richtung unternommen. Das Ergebnis dieser Bemühungen 
scheint gewesen zu sein, daß schließlich England und Frankreich ihre Einwendungen gegen 
die von Stalin verlangten Abänderungen weitgehend fallen ließen. Inzwischen arbeitete Herr 
Saracoglu in Moskau einen Entwurf für den turkisch-russischon Beistandspakt aus, der in 
Artikel 1 vorsah, daß die Turkei und Sowjetrußland sich gegenseitig Beistand leisten sollten, 
wenn die Türkei von einer europäischen Macht angegriffen würde sowie wenn ein Angrıff 
durch eine europäische Macht im Schwarzen Meer oder der Meerengenzone auf die Türkei 
oder Rußland erfolgte. Artikel 2 sah eine Konsultation zwecks gemeinsamer Aktion für den 
Fall vor, daß eine europaische Macht auf dem Balkan zu einem Angriff schreite und dies 
nach Ansicht eines der Partner eine Bedrohung seiner eigenen Sicherheit darstelle. 

Gelegentlich eines Besuches Saracoglus bei Woroschilow mußte dann der türkische 
Außenminister aus dem Munde des Kriegskommisars wieder die Empfehlung hören, die 
Türkei solle doch ein Schriftstück über aas Regime der Meerengen mit Sowjetrußland verein 
baren. Auch in einer erneuten Besprechung mit Molotow am 14. Oktober brachte diese- 
wiederum die Meerengenfrage aufs Tapet und ınsıstierte trotz der Weigerung Saracoglus 
sich in eine Diskussion darüber einzulassen, lebhaft in diesem Punkte. Saracoglu gab nur 
die allgemeine Versicherung ab, Rußland könne sich schon auf die Freundschaft der Türkeı 
verlassen, was die Handhabung des Meerengen-Regimes anbetreffe, wollte aber, als Molotow 
ihn darauf festzulegen versuchte, auch diese Äußerung nicht als “Beweisstuck” gelten lessen. 
Der türkische Außenminister berief sich in diesen Moskauer Besprechungen immer wieder 
darauf, daß es sich bei dem Meerengen-Regime um türkische Souveränitätsakte im Rah- 
-men des internationalen Abkommens von Montreux handle, so daB schon aus diesem Grunde 
die Türkei nicht in der Lage sci, mit einer einzelnen Macht Ánderungen des Regimes zu 
vereinbaren. Am Schluß der Aussprache mit Molotow bat Saracogiu nochmals, Sowjetruß- 
land móge nicht auf dem Vorbehalt zugunsten Deutschlands in dem beabsichtigten Bei- 
standspakt bestehen, der in der Zwischenzeit russischerseits offenbar auch noch einmal zur 
Erörterung gestellt worden war. Molotow erwiderte hierzu lediglich, er werde sein Möglich- 
stes tun. 

Auch in Ankare konnte man sich derweilen weder mit einem Eingehen auf die Meeren- 
genfrage noch mit dem Gedanken eines Vorbehalts zugunsten Deutschlands in dem geplanten 
Beistandspakt befreunden, weil man der Überzeugung war, dann nicht die Zustimmung 
Englands und Frankreichs zu dem türkisch-russischen Pakt erlangen zu kónnen. Man ver- 
steifte sich auf die Auffassung, daB ein solcher Vorbehalt den Vertrag mit RuBland wertlos 
mache und ihn überhaupt zu Fall bringen musse. Im allgemeinen dachte man aber in Ankara 
über den Stand der Moskauer Besprechungen kurz vor dem Scheitern noch optimistisch, 
da man darauf rechnete, daß Saracoglu doch noch unter Ausschaltung der unbequemen 
Punkte zum AbschluB des Beistandspaktes kommen werde. Umso bestürzter war man dann, 
als bereits am 16. Oktober der Außenminister aus Moskau meldete, die Verhandlungen 
seien gescheitert und er werde am nächsten Tage zurückkehren. 

Diese Meldung erstattete Saracoglu auf Grund einer abschließenden zweistündigen 
Aussprache mit Molotow, in der die Russen erneut ein Schriftstück über das Regime der 
Meerengen zur Diskussion stellten, und zwar mit der Begründung, sie müßten darauf zurück- 
kommen, weil Saracoglus Haltung in dieser Frage bei der Sowjetiegierung Zweifel erweckt 
habe. Die Sowjetregierung habe beschlossen, diese Frage zur Grundlage der weiteren Ver- 
handlungen zu machen. Saracoglu verweigerte jedoch jedes Nachgeben gegenüber dieser 
Forderung und erklärte schließlich, er müsse dann eben abreisen; man müsse diese sow- 
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jetrussischen Wünsche, wenn man sie nicht fallen lassen wolle, der türkischen Regierung 
in Ankara unterbreiten. Die Russen betonten ihrerseits, daß sie nichts verlangten, was mit 
dem Montreux-Abkommen unvereinbar wäre; Saracoglu solle nochmals Instruktionen aus 
Ankara erbitten, was der türkische Außenminister jedoch hartnäckig ablehnte. Schließlich 
versuchte Saracoglu noch den Entwurf des Beiständspaktes ins Reine zu bringen und fragte 
Molotow, ob denn dieser in der Fassung des von ihm vorgelegten Entwurfe akzeptiert werde, 
worauf Molotow mit einem klaren Nein antwortete, es müsse erst noch der Vorbehalt für 
Deutschland aufgestellt werden. Außerdem bemerkte Molotow, daß auch der Artikel 1 des 
türkischen Entwurfs zu weitgehend sei. Saracoglu stellte darauf fest, daß man sich also im 
großen und ganzen Über keinen Punkt geeinigt habe. Auch dem englisch-französisch-türki- 
schen Vertrag wollten die Sowjetrussen unter diesen Umständen keine endgültige Zustim- 
mung erteilen, während der türkische Außenminister seinerseits erklärte, eı sehe diese An- 
gelegenheit als abgeschlossen an. Schließlich wurde festgelegt, daB die Verhandlungen als 
unterbrochen gelten sollten. 

Bezüglich der Frage einer Veröffentlichung wurde in einer Schlußbesprechung am fol- 
genden Tage, die in freundschaftlicherer Atmosphäre verlief, das durch die “TASS” dann 
veröffentlichte Communiqué festgelegt, das von russischer Seite aufgesetzt war. Dieses Com- 
muniqué ließ klar erkennen, daß man russischerseits darauf Wert legte, nach außen hin die 
entstandenen ernsten Meinungsverschiedenheiten nicht in Erscheinung treten zu lassen. 
Saracoglu trug dann auch bei seiner Abfahrt von Moskau dem dortigen türkischen Bot- 
schafter noch auf, er solle möglichst dafür sorgen, daß die Regieıung in Ankara vor dem 
Abschluß mit den Engländern und Franzosen noch die Verpflichtungen des § 3 des englisch" 
französisch-türkischen Paktes entsprechend dem Wunsche Stalins in eine Konsultations- 
pflicht entsprechend dem $ 5 des Paktentwurfs abschwäche, da dies die Tür für einen Ver- 
tragsabschluB mit den Russen offen lassen werde. 

In Ankara war man jedoch augenscheinlich weniger verständig. Man verdffentlichte 
auf die Nachricht von dem Scheitern der Verhandlungen in Moskau hin ein Communiqué, 
das ungeschminkt zugab, Sowjetrußland habe mit der türkischen Politik hinsichtlich der 
Meerengen unvereinbare Forderungen gestellt, und entschloß sich zum sofortigen Abschluß 
des Paktes mit England und Frankreich noch vor dem Eintreffen Saracoglus, ohne dessen 
Wunsch auf Abschwächung des $ 3 noch Rechnung zu tragen. Zu dieser etwas kopflosen 
Haltung in Ankara hat anscheinend das Gefühl des Bedrohtseins von russischer Seite im 
Zusammenhang mit in der Türkei umlaufenden Gerüchten von territorialen Forderungen, 
die angeblich in Moskau erhoben worden seien, und von Truppenzusammenziehungen im 
Kaukasusgebiet wesentlich beigetragen. Der Erfolg dieser Haltung war, daß man dann auch 
in Moskau in dem bekannten Iswestja-Artikel zum Paktabschluß der Türkei mit England 
und Frankreich ungeschminktere und deutlichere Töne anschlug. 

Im Hinblick auf den geheimen Charakter der Quelle, der die in diesem Erlaß wieder- 
gegebenen Einzelheiten über den Verlauf der Verhandlungen entnommen sind, kommt 
irgendeine Verwertung des vorstehend Mitgeteilten nicht in Frage. 


Im Auftrag 


Book Reviews 


Andrej Andrejević, Islamska monumentalna umetnost XVI veka u Jugoslaviji ( Kupolne 
džamije), Filozofski Fakultet u Beogradu, Institut za istoriju umetnosti, (Studije 6), 
Srpska Akademija nauka i umetnosti, Balkanološki Institut (posebna izdanja knj. 24), 
Beograd 1984 (Islamic Monumental Art in Yugoslavia during the Sixteenth Century. 
Domed Mosques. School of Philosophy, Institute of the History of Art, Studio 6 and 
Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts, Balkan Institute, Special edition, book no. 24, 
pp. 126+65 photographs). 


The author of this book, an art historian, is a scholar who has made a considerable 
and varied contribution to the appreciation of the Islamic culture which developed on Yugo- 
slavian territory during the period of Ottoman domination and which has only recently 
begun to occupy the position it objectively deserves. Ho has researched this culture’s artistic 
values for years, both through the sources and in the field, seeking out the minutest details 
that bear the stamp of Islamic art. In his book, analysis goes hand in hand with synthesis, 
' which requires an ability to select and combine those features of the material which are apt 
for chronological, stylistic, or typological classification. Prerequisites are, obviously, a 
complete understanding of the material in question and Islamic culture in general, and also 
the essentia] knowledge of the socio-political organisation, the structure of the state machi- 
nery, Turkish and Arabic literature, the history of the philosophy, art, and architecture of 
this culture, and also the spiritual messages it conveys. The author is in full possession of 
this specialised knowledge, and this has enabled him to produce a very important work. 
It is my belief, moreover, that his chosen methodology, which is based on contemporary 
research into this specific period in Islamic art, places Andrejevié’s work in a wider context 
of sclentific interest, transcending the geographical confines of his own country. He is one 
of those scholars who have made great efforts to rationalise the enormous quantity of 
"material relating to Islamic architecture in the Balkans, thereby facilitating future research 
in this field. 

The subject of this book, the monumental architecture of a specific period and region, 
was not selected at hazard. There are certain factors which make the sixteenth century a 
particularly interesting period for scientific research: 

1. The sixteenth century was the period when the Ottoman Empire’s European terri- 
tory then attained its maximum extent, while at the same time its government was in the 
hands of some of its most capable sultans (Selim II, Süleyman the Magnificent) and its most 
important viziers (Mehmed Sokolovitch, for example). The second half of this century was the 
most peaceful period for those areas of the Balkans which now comprise present-day Yugo- 
slavia: and consequently there was every opportunity for rapid cultural development and 
the unhampered flow of cultural trends from the capital to the very periphery of tho realm. 

2. The architecture of the sixteenth century bears the stamp of Kodja Mimar Sinan, 
the architect who perfected the various types of domed structures and put into practice his 
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own ideas concerning the conception of space, structural forms, and questions of sculptured 
and painted decoration. His influence was particularly felt in the Balkans, chiefly in respect 
of his original and inventive architectural solutions, which were quickly conveyed to this 
region. 

In the first, introduction, chapter (p. 9), the author conducts a historical review, provid- 
ing all possible relevant information about research into Islamic building and artistic 
activity in his own country, and he presents all the scientific studies that have hitherto dealt 
with well-known great and small works of Islamic art in Yugostavia. He also explains why 
he restricts himself to an examination of domed mosques as the most representative type 
of Islamic religious architecture wherever it is to be found. Moreover, apart from represent- 
ing its founder’s passionate desire for immortality, rendered both in bricks and mortar 
and artistically, the mosque also symbolises the official ideology of the feudal Ottoman 
society and dynamic affects the layout of the settlements, particularly new ones, whether 
urban or otherwise, since it is the spiritual and social centre of their structure. 

Chapter Two (p. 16) deals with the historical and artistic situation prevailing in Yugo- 
slavia in the sixteenth century the background against which the buildings the author exami- 
nes were erected. With the creation of the pashalic of Budapest in the mid-sixteenth century, 
and as the rayahs adjusted to the Islamic type of state, various government measures gradu- 
‘ally began to relieve them, either partially or fully, of tax burdens, particularly in the towns. 

‘The building principles of the sixteenth century made the mosque the chief factor in 
the layout of old and new settlements alike. At the same time, as well as the Turks, who came 
to these parts of the Balkans in a military capacity or as colonists, a considerable number 
of Islamised Slavs and a few Greeks and Albanians also built foundations of their own in 
the sixteenth century. It seems that there was even a certain amount of mutual assistance and 
co-operation between the adherents of different religions and also between branches of the 
same lineage. The architecture of the mosques expresses better than anywhere else the func- 
tionality and the aesthetic conception of space. There was a prevalent belief that the best 
way to ensure eternal life was to invest material wealth in religious or social foundations 
(see the inscription on the bridge of Višegrad). 

Chapter Three is entitled: “Architecture—Selected Monuments” (p. 46). It describes 
in detail twelve mosques, selected as being the most representative of all the many kinds of 
religious monuments, Most of these mosques form part of a larger complex, though some 
are isolated monuments offering a particularly interesting architectural solution. The ex- 
„amples aie presented in chronological order with details of their founder and history, a brief 
description, and particular emphasis on the features and problems that are important for 
these monuments’ stylistic or typological classification. Their ground plans and sectional 
.plans are provided and the author has endeavoured to reproduce these to roughly the same 
scale to give the reader some idea of how they compare with each other. While acknowledg- 
ing the high standard of the plans, the reviewer feels that this purpose would have been more 
efficiently achieved had they been grouped together, on the same scale, in a separate table. 
The author completes his account of each monument with details of its building materials 
and structure, which determine the quality of the construction. 

Chapter Four (p. 46) concerns the architectural forms of the domed mosques. To my 
mind, it is the most important chapter in the whole book, for it more or less encapsulates 
the author’s comprehensive work. He transcends the building activity in the territory of 
present-day Yugoslavia and links the architectural forms of the sixteenth century with those 
.that breached the bounds of the capital and spread out all over Islamised territory, a pheno- 
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menon which occurred more and more frequently. This chapter contains certain concentra- 
ted sections, each of which could comprise a separate study in its own right. It must be noted, 
incidentally, that more emphasis is laid upon the monuments’ typological. structure and 
development than upon an.analysis of their construction and materials. In his typological 
classification of the buildings, the author pays as little attention as possible to stylistic cate- 
gories. According to Andrejevié, the sixteenth-century mosques.in the areas under examina- 
tion may be divided into four broad groups. The architectural solutions are governed by the. 
basic aim of covering a large unified interior with a dome. The open porch is roofed with 
cupolas and the minaret is usually situated on one of the sides of the central cubical body of. 
the monument. This form bears elements of Byzantine, Seljukian, and Persian architecture 
and the volumes are derived from the geometric forms of the cube, the sphere, and the cylin- 
der, a characteristic feature of most of the mosques of the sixteenth century. The author 
regards the result of the above-mentioned forms as the basic type of domed mosque, and to 
this type belong the well-known mosques of Ishac Tchelebi in Bitolj and Tchekrektchi in 
Sarajevo, the Alad%a Mosque in Foëa, and the Mosque of Huseyn-Pasha. in Plevlja. 

Another important type, more rarely encountered in these parts, is the mosque with 
a doubletraved porch. Characteristic of this type are the monument’s small dimensions, the 
minaret on the right-hand side, the porch with two cupolas of roughly equal height, the two 
side walls of the interior completely blank, and the accessory mihrab on the building’s axis. 
This type appeared exclusively in the sixteenth century in Macedonia and Serbia and shares 
many common features with the mosques of Edirne (Adrianople), while its origins may be 
sought in thirteenth-century Anatolia. The most characteristic examples in Yugoslavia are 
the mosques of Bali-rais in Ni$ and Altun-Alem in Novi Pazar. ' , 

The third type comprises the most representative. buildings of this. kind, which were 
built as a rule by high-ranking Turkish provincial officials. As far as the structure of these 
buildings! domes is concerned, they were modelled on Hagia Sophia.in Constantinople: At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the royal architect Acem Esir Ali apparently made 
great strides in improving the statics of the hemispherical dome, and this is evident in the 
buildings under examination here. The most impo: tant examples of this type are: the Gazi 
Husref-Bey Mosque in Sarajevo, the Ferhadi Mosque in Banja Luka, and thie Mosque of 
Jabja-Pasha in Skoplje. 

The fourth type is very interesting from an architectural volat of view and comprises: 
the mosques with & dome on a hexagonal or octagonal base. Although these small, simple 
buildings (whose origins lie in Edirne/Adrianople, where they first appeared in the mid- 
—fifteanth century—see the Mosque of Sultan Murad II) are few and far between in theare as 
in question, they reveal, if nothing else, the speed with which the various types of buildings 
“spread out all over the Ottoman Empire. Kodja Mimar Sinan did a- considerable amount of 
work on this type of mosque, and the most successful examples are unquestionably the Mosque 
of Mehmed-Pasha-Sokolovitch (1571) in Constantinople (dome on a hexagonal base), and" the 
mosque of Sultan Selim II in Edirne (dome on an octagonal base).-The -Hasan-Aga Mosque’ 
in Rogovo and the Hadum Mosque in Djakovica are given as the most important ex- 
amples in Yugoslavia. 

Andrej Andrejevié is extremely well-informed about a great many of the buildings of 
the Ottoman Empire and, availing himself of the fact that researchers have recently been 
studying this material more and more, he has been able to observe, compare, and.condense, 
and thus to arrive at important conclusions about the monuments in the region-he has studied." 
His work reveals, then, that while the same materials were.used in the various regions of 
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the Ottoman Empire, the building techniques employed in the examples in the south-eastern” 
areas the author examines is different from those of the north-eastern aréas. This is because 

the south-east continued to follow the old Byzantine building methods, which were also 

adopted by the Turkish artisans of the Bursa school, while the north-east was clearly in-" 
fluenced by the building methods brought to Ottoman territory by the artisans of Ragusa, 

the coastal regions, and Herzegovina. At the same time, from the European part of the Otto- 

man Empire right across to Asia Minor, the domed mosques present similar constructional 
solutions. Concerning the delicate matter of roofing, the author observes that the transition 
from the cubical area to the circular base of the dome is effected by means of squinches, 
or more rarely pendentives, while a transition by means of a triangle frieze, which is a purely 
Turkish device, was very rare indeed in the sixteenth century in the geographical areas under 
discussion. Although the author gives a concise and very clear exposition of this interesting 

subject, it unquestionably demands a much more detailed study and documented rationale 

from a constructional point of view. 

Chapter Four (p. 72) analyses the main characteristics of these buildings’ sculptured 
decoration. The author groups together the interior or exterior features bearing sculptured 
decoration according to the stylistic development of the domed mosques in the sixteenth 
century. He deals with the development of the sculptured decoration which adorned the 
surfaces of the minarets, fountains, capitals, and bases of niches and mihrabs, the cornices 
on the façades, doors, and windows, and the low-relief motifs to be found in the interiors 
of the mosques on mihrabs and mimbers. The author accompanies this discussion of the 
plastic decoration of the Islamic monuments in Yugoslavia with a general account of the 
corresponding forms of decoration m the capital during the same period. This is the old 
Constantinopolitan style of the early decades of the sixteenth century, which employed low 
stone relief on the portals and the stone furnishings. In the mid-sixteenth century, a desire 
for greater luxury in the decoration expressed itself in more elaborate sculptured ornamenta-: 
tion. In the last decades of the sixteenth century, under Sinan’s influence, where decorati-' 
veness was unconnected with functionality it was considerably reduced, being confined to’ 
certain places only and smaller surfaces. In this chapter, the text is enhanced with sketches 
of selected examples of decoration, such as that of the Aladža Mosque in Foča. 

Chapter Five (p. 84) concerns the polychromy that is an essential feature of the decore. 
tion and is achieved by means of mural'art and faience wall tiles. The author has already 
indicated in the introduction which themes are permissible in Islamic art and which are 
not, and he emphasises that religious buildings are decorated chiefly with a rich repertory 
of stylised plant designs. Rare examples of painted decoration surviving in Yugoslavia are 
discussed, and their technical execution and their position are described. The author accepts 
Z. Kaimakovié’s basic classification (1960) of the mural painting of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, and is of the opinion that this classification may hold good for all the Islamic monu- 
ments of the same period in the areas under discussion, including decoration with coloured 
faience tiles, He recognises two basic categories: the first comprising the Persian-inspired, 
strictly stylised arabesques decorating even the most simple plant designs; and the second 
the somewhat freer and less sophisticated plant designs, which apparently conformed more 
easily to local popular conceptions. 

In the last chapter, entitled “Conclusions” (p. 97), Andrej Andrejević succinctly sets 
out his many interesting scientific conclusions; they are of enormous scientific. importance 
in his own country and provide a definite impulse to progress in his own specialised’ field.’ 
“+ One of this work’s most important aspects is the fact that it exposes problems, the solu- 
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tions to which demand much research still The author himself in his introduction says that 
of all the material he has collected and analysed over the years, he has here discussed only 
those aspects which he himself considers most important at present for assessing the position 
of sixteenth-century Islamic architecture and art in relation both to the Islamic art which 
evolved in other parts of the Balkans and, particularly, to its development in Constantinople 
and Asia Minor in the same period. 

The concluding chapter is followed by an appendix (p. 101) comprising the texts of four 
vakifname. Three of them directly concern domed mosques and other foundations too, and 
one concerns the establishing of a small town: a) Ishac Tchelebi’s vakıfnam for his foundation 
in Skoplje, written in Skoplje in 1508 (Serbian translation by H. Kale$i); b) Gazi Husref- 
-Bey’s vakifnam for his mosque, imaret, and khan in Sarajevo, written in Sarajevo in 1531 
(Serbian translation by F. Spaho); c) Muslihudin Abdulganiye’s vakifnam for his buildings 
in Novi Pazar, Skoplje, and Stari Trg, written in Skoplje in 1550 (Serbian translation by H. 
Kalesi); d) Mustafa Sokolovitch’s vakifnam for the establishing of Ruda, written in 1555 
(Serbian translation by N. Filipovic). The value of these texts lies in the wealth of informa- 
tion they provide about economic, social, legal, and other relations, on the basis of which 
we are able to form an image of a building at the time when it was “alive”. 

The appendix is followed by a glossary of special terms (p. 114), an English résumé 
(p. 117, translated by G. Kovatevk,) and a list of photographs (p. 121). 

This book is exceptionally thorough in respect of its structure and the systematic pre- 
sentation of its wealth of material; but nevertheless there are certain criticisms to be made. 
In my view, the inclusion of certain supplementary material would have contributed to a 
more complete picture and a fuller understanding of the whole subject. I believe that any 
discussion of a building should include reference to its proportional relations, its statical 
principles, and its manner of construction. A natural adjunct of the proportional relations, 
the geometry of the master plan, the design of a building, and its manner of construction 
is the question of the activity of the builders, who were after all the agents of the influences 
acting upon the execution or act of building. It is important to have information about their 
origins, their manner of work, life, and organisation, their movement from place to place, 
and their attitudes to the local building traditions which decisively influenced the architec- 
ture. Again, it is important to know why they were selected by their employer, the process 
of undertaking the job, and the conditions under which it was carried out. Of course, one 
realises that the full scope of all these questions makes for a prodigious field of research; 
but all the same I believe that a succinct discussion of them would certainly not have been 
out of place in such an diligent work as this. Let us hopethat the author will soon be publich- 
ing the relevant material, which he has in fact carefully and painstakingly collected, and 
upon which he is working at the moment. 

I feel that it would also have been useful to present the mural decorations in such a way 
as to make their polychromy apparent (either by artists' impressions or by photographs). 

Finally, knowing how important it is in producing a work of this kind to dispose of the 
necessary supplementary scientific material, it is worth mentioning Andrejevi¢’s scrupulous 
and detailed acknowledgement—in accordance with accepted scientific practico—of the 
sources of the photographs, the figures, and the translations of the résumé and the Turkish 
texts. 

I shall close this review of Andrej Andrejevi¢’s important work by pointing out that 
the material manifestation of the culture of the Ottoman Empire in the Balkans has not, 
as a whole, been the object of special study. To a certain extent, of course, this is natural, 
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ih view of'the fact that it has usually been identified with the Turkish state in its capacity: 
of conqueror. Many of the monuments have fallen into oblivion or been left to suffer the 
ravages of time after liberation from the Turkish yoke, and have thus succumbed to their 
fate as exponents of a bygone historical and political situation characterised by the subjuga- 
tion of the areas in which they are situated. Some, again, have been destroyed along with 
other monuments of other ages, victims of a frequently one-sided developmental and housing 
policy dealing with particular problems and new, often urgent, needs. In the areas especially, 
which, apart from having been in thrall, always suffered cultural, national, and religious 
discrimination at the hands of the conquerors, the monuments of Islamic art were not a 
particularly attractive field of research for specialists. These latter, functioning naturally 
within the historico-political and cultural climate of their age and their country, turned their 
attention to other areas of research that were more appropriate and more important in the 
quest for and the safeguarding of the national identity of the newly liberated peoples. It' 
seems to me that it is only in the last decade, after a significant period of relative peace in 
this turbulent area that the right conditions have developed and above all the necessary 
historical distance achieved for the long period of Turkish domination to be placed on ano- 
ther footing as far as architecture and the fine arts are concerned—the footing of research 
and objectivity. From this point of view, Andrej Andrejevié's book may be considered 
especially useful, for he very clearly states his opinions upon fundamental problems which 
are of particular importance for interpreting and objectively assessing the position of six- 
teenth-century Islamic art within the history of the art and architecture of his country and 
for determining its place and its importance in the context of Islamic art in general. 


Ninth Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, EVANGELIA HADZITRYFONOS 
Thessaloniki 


Sabit Jakubov Aptiev, Das Deutsche Reich und die Mazedonische Frage 1908-1918, München 
1985, S. 251. 


Diese Arbeit, von einem Historiker der Volksrepublik Bulgarien geschrieben, wurde 
im Jahre 1984 als Dissertation an der Universität München eingereicht und im vergangegen 
Jahre in der Schriftenreihe des Instituts für Geschichte Osteuropas und Südosteuropas 
veröffentlicht. Sie hat sowohl die Politik des Deutschen Reiches in der Mazedonischem 
Frage als auch den Widerhall dieser Frage auf die deutsche Öffentlichkeit zum Thema. 

In den ersten Kapiteln— “Das deutsche Interesse an Südosteuropäischen Fragen 1878- 
1907" und “Deutschland und Mazedonien 1908-1913" (S. 9-49)—behandelt der Verfasser. 
die südosteuropäische Politik des Deutschen Reiches bis zu den Balkankriegen. Obwohl 
Deutschland in der Blütezeit Bismarcks kein besonderes Interesse an den südosteuropäi- 
schen Fragen zeigte, nahm es besonders in der Ara Wilhelms II eine Kursänderung in seiner 
südosteuropüischen Politik vor, die darin bestand, die Aufrechterhaltung des Osmanischen. 
Reiches abzusichern. So nahm Deutschland eine negative Haltung gegenüber dem Versuch 
der'GroBmächte, in Mazedonien Reformen durchzuführen ein und betrachtete das Land 
als ein Osmanisches Gebiet. Als mit den Balkankriegen die türkische Herrschaft über Maze- 
donien abgeschüttelt wurde, neigte Deutschland dazu, die Interessen Griechenlands zu 
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unterstützen, wie die Haltung Deutschlands in Bukarest bei der Erörterung der Kavalla- 
Frage am deutlichstein zeigte. In dem folgenden Kapitel—“Das Bild Mazedoniens in der 
deutschen Öffentlichkeit” (S. 49-116) wird wiedergegeben, was über Mazedonien und die 
Mazedonische Frage in Lexika, Buchveröffentlichungen, Zeitungen und Zeitschriften ge- 
schrieben wurde. In diesem Zusammenhang schneidet der Verfasser verschiedene Themen 
an: a) die Frage des Ursprungs des Mazedonischen Konflikts, den er dem Kirchenstreit 
zwischen Bulgaren und Griechen zuschreibt. Er zitiert die Auffassung von Scheffler'— “Eine 
Hauptursache der Mazedonischen Wirren war der tiefe HaB der Griechen gegen die junge, 
mächtig aufstrebende bulgarische Kirche, deren Lostrennung von dem Ökumenischen 
Patriarchat diesem eine schwere, noch immer blutende Wunde geschlagen hat.” (S. 55). 
Dazu ist zu bemerken, daß es sich nicht einfach um die Gründung einer bulgarischen 
Kirche handelte, zu deren Anerkennung das Patriarchat schon im Jahre 1867 bereit war, 
wenn die Frage des Gebietsumfangs dieser Kirche hätte geklärt werden können. Die Bul- 
garen bestanden darauf, daß der Amtsbereich ihrer Kirche keinen territorialen Beschränk- 
ungen unterliegen sollte. Man versuchte damit, den kulturellen und sozialen Einfluß des 
Griechentums, der besonders in Südmazedonien zu stark war, zurückzudrängen. Schon im 
Jahre 1864 berichtete der russische Konsul? in Bitolja an den russischen Botschafter in 
Istanbul, “Makedonien, von der übrigen Südslawischen Welt isoliert, hat sich längst völlig 
dem Griechentum unterworfen...Seit langem wird der Gottesdienst fast überall auf Grie- 
chisch abgehalten. In den Schulen wird die bulgarische Sprache fast nirgendwo gelehrt. 
. Die wenigen, zu gewissem Vermögen gekommenen Bulgaren wagten es nicht, sich bei ihrem 
nationalen Namen zu nennen, die schämten sich ihrer Herkunft. Die kyrillische Schrift 
hatte sich nur in den Nordteilen Makedoniens und in den ältesten Handschriften, die man 
in einigen Klösteın, finden könnte, erhalten. Die hiesigen Bulgaren waren gezwungen, eine 
neue Schrift zu erfinden, indem sie die griechischen Buchstaben verwendeten, um die slawi- 
schen Laute zu bezeichnen. In ganz Makedonien und in Mittelalbanien konnten sich diesem 
, Einfluß des Griechentums nur Weles, Prilep und der Kreis Debär entziehen, wo das Grie- 
-chentum nie festen FuB zu fassen vermocht hat...”. 
t b) Die Frage dor nationalen Zugehörigkeit der Slawen in Mazedonien zur bulgarischen 
Nation. Dies versucht der Verfasser anhand deutscher Quellen zu bestătigen (S. 56). Diese 
These kann, vom sprachlichen oder ethnographischen Standpunkt aus gesehen, grundsätz- 
lich nicht bestritten werden. Man muß aber berücksichtigen, daß das Nationalbewußtsein 
der Slawen in Mazedonien von vielen Faktoren abhing. In seinem Bericht schrieb der russi- 
sche Konsul? in Bitolja: “Unter der Landbevölkerung findet man überall fast in seiner ur- 
wüchsigen Reinheit das dem gesamten Slawentum eigene sozialökonomische Prinzip vor, 
das in der gemeinslawischen Gemeinde und in den gemeinslawischen Überlieferungen, in 
der slawischen Gastfreundschaft, in den slawischen Trachten und den slawischen Reigen- 
-tänzen zum Ausdruck kommt. Diese, den Überlieferungen aus dem Altertum, der Sprache 
und den Bräuchen treue Larldbevölkerung hatte aber unter dem Einfluß der ‘höheren Ge- 
sellschaftsschichten nach und nach ihr Bewußtsein für die übrige gleichstammige Welt 


. 1. Scheffler, Kurt: Das bulgarische Exarchat und der Mazedonische Kirchenstreit. Diss. 
jur. Leipzig 1909. 

2. Makedonien: Eine Dokumentensammlung, Sofia 1982. S. 215. 

3. Makedonien: Eine Dokumentensammlung, Sofia 1982, S. 215, 
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-fast völlig eingebüßt und sich längst daran gewöhnt, alle ihre Hoffnungen und ihre Vertrauen 
auf Besserung ihres Geschicks einzig in Griechenland zu setzen...”. 

Auch in der Zeit des Hóhepunktes des Mazedonischen Konfliktes (1904-1908) sahen 
viele Slawen keinen besonderen Grund dafür, nicht auf der griechischen Seite zu stehen. 
‘Man muß noch etwas berücksichtigen: In vielen Bevölkerungsstatistiken über Mazedonien 
findet man neben der Zahl der christlichen Bulgaren eine beträchtliche Zahl mobammedani- 
scher Bulgaren. Für ihr NationalbewuBtsein war nicht die slawische Sprache oder die slawi- 
sche Abstammung das Wichtigste, sondern ihre Zugehörigkeit zum Islam, der sie von den 
‘anderen Slawen unterschied. Dieses Argument wiegt um so stürker, wenn man weiB, wie 
stark das NationalbewuBtsein der Muslime bis heute in Bulgarien und Jugoslawlen vom 
Islam geprügt ist. So sah sich Jugoslawien gezwungen, eine Muslimische Nation anzuerken- 
nen—Bulgarien dagegen muBte eine Zwangsbulgarisierung der Muslime vornehmen. Wenn 
man davon ausgeht, daß die Bevölkerungsverhältnisse in Mazedonien auf der Grundlage 
des osmanischen Millet-Systems analysiert werden müssen, kann man zur SchluBfolgerung* 
gelangen, da8 die Mohammedaner, die loyal hinter dem Sultan-Kalifen standen, den zahlen- 
mäßig größten Teil der Bevölkerung bildeten. 

C) Die Frage des Charakters des Kampfes in Mazedonien. Aptiev formuliert so: “Die 
meisten deutschen Verfasser bezeichnen den Kampf in Mazedonien nicht als einen Kampf 
gegen die türkische Herrschaft, sondern als einen Kampf der verschiedenen Nationalitäten 
um die Vorherrschaft im Lande. Das dürfte unserer Ansicht nach die griechischen und serbi- 
schen Banden betreffen, die wirklich nur ein Ziel gehabt hatten, den bulgarischen EinfluB 
in Mazedonien zurückzudrängen. Was aber die LM.R.O. anbelangt, muB diese Ansicht 
zurückgewiesen werden, da die L.M.R.O. als einzige revolutionäre Organisation in Mazedo- 
nien den Kampf für die nationale Befreiung führte" (S. 85, 86). Dabei ist zu bemerken, 
daB unter der sogenannten "nationalen Befreiung" nichts anderes als cine Vereinigung mit 
dem bulgarischen Staat zu verstehen war. Die von der LM.R.O. aufgestellte “Autonomie- 
lösung” war kein Selbstzweck, kein Integrationsprinzip, sondern eine Taktik* zu diesem 
Zweck. Erst in der Zwischenkriegszeit unter kommunistischem Einfluß betrachtete man die 
Autonomielósung als Selbstzweck, die man mit dem Vorhandensein der “Mazedonischen 
Nation” in Zusammenhang zu bringen versuchte, 

d) Die Frage der geographischen Einheit Mazedoniens (S. 87). Es ist charakteristisch, 
daB sowohl die bulgarische Historiographie als auch die Historiographie von Skopje sich 
darüber einig sind?, Mazedonien als geographische Einheit anzusehen. Zur Begründung 


-4. Fikret Adanir: Die Makedonische Frage. Ihre Entstehung und Entwicklung bis 1908, 
Wiesbaden 1979, S. 11. 

5. Dimitär Gocev: Idejata za avtonomija kato taktika v Programite na nacionalnoos- 
voboditelnoto dvikenje v Makedonija i Odrinsko (1893-1941), Sofija 1983. 

6. Ein deutlicher Beweis für die bulgarisch-"makedonische" Harmonie in dieser Frage 
ist ein 1978 in Skopje verlegtes Buch, welches der konservative bulgarische Geograph Dimi- 
tär Jaranev im Zweiten Weltkrieg geschrieben und 1945 schließlich veröffentlicht hatte. 
Ursprüngliches Ziel dieser Schrift war es, die bulgarischen Ansprüche auf Makedonien 
gegenüber NS-Deutschland zu fundamentieren. Makedonija kato prirodno i stopansko cjalo, 
Sofija 1945. Makedonija kako prirodna i ekonomska celina, Skopje 1978. (Zitiert in: Stefan 
Troebst, Die bulgarisch-jugoslawische Kontroverse um Makedonien 1967-1982, München 
1983, S. 21). 
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einer solchen Auffassung könnte man durch eine interdisziplinäre Forschung gelangen, 
doch würde man dabei auf viele Schwierigkeiten stoßen. Bis heute gibt es kaum eine Arbeit, 


-die diese Auffassung überzeugend nachweisen könnte. Man sprach sich im Gegenteil dafür 


aus, Mazedonien nicht als geographische Einheit zu betrachten’. 

Der Verfasser zitiert auch aus den damaligen deutschen Zeitungen solche Auszüge, 
die bulgarische Thesen vertreten. Damit will er zeigen, daB die bulgarische Auffassung 
über das in den Balkankriegen zugefügte Unrecht in der deutschen Öffentlichkeit Resonanz 
fand. In dem folgenden Kapitel—“Die deutsche Kolonie und ihre Tätigkeit” (S. 116-132) 
— beschreibt der Verfasser das Leben der Deutschen in Mazedonien. Danach folgen zwei 
Abschnitte—“Mazedonien und die deutsche Balkanpolitik 1913-1915” und “Der Feldzug 
gegen Serbien und der Einsatz der deutschen Truppen in Makedonien 1915-1918” (S. 132- 
192) die das Kernstück der Arbeit sein sollten. Nach den Balkankriegen versuchte Deutsch- 
land, Bundesgenossen unter den Balkanstaaten zu gewinnen (S. 132). 

Trotz der deutschen Unterstützung (S. 134) bei der Erörterung der Kavalla-Frage in 
Bukarest konnte Deutschland Griechenland nicht für seine Interessen gewinnen. Von emem 
Ringen der deutschen Diplomatie um Serbien, dem unversöhnlichen Gegner Osterreich- 
Ungarns, konnte keine Rede sein (S. 136). So warb Deutschland um Bulgarien und im Ersten 
Weltkrieg stand die Mazedonische Frage im Vordergrund der südosteuropäischen Politik 


.des Deutschen Reiches. Bulgarien trat den Mittelmächten bei, weil “die Erwerbung des 


Serbischen Mazedoniens nach den Abgrenzungen des bulgarisch-serbischen Vertrages vom 
29. Februar (13. März) 1912” in einer “Geheim-Konvention zwischen dem Deutschen Reich 
und Bulgarien vom 6. September 1915” gewährleistet wurde (S. 154). 

Der Verfasser hätte den diplomatischen Winkelzigen der Entente und der Mittel- 
mächte, um Bulgarien zu gewinnen, mehr Aufmerksamkeit schenken sollen. Die Haltung 
der Entente, die am Vorabend des Ersten Weltkrieges entschlossen war, gewisse Gebiete 
des griechischen und serbischen Teils von Mazedonien an Bulgarien abzutreten, sollte aus- 
führlicher behandelt werden. : 

Im folgenden beschreibt der Verfasser die Kriegsverbültnisse bis zum Zusammenbruch 
der Mazedonischen Front im September 1918, der zu einem Aufstand im bulgarischen 
Militär und zur Kapitulation Bulgariens führte. Seines Erachtens muß der Zusammenbruch 
den unterschiedlichen Zielen der Verbündeten auf dem Balkan zugeschrieben werden (S. 
190). Es folgt noch ein Kapitel mit dem Titel “Verbesserung der Landeskenntnisse über 
Mazedonien" (S. 192-215), in dem die wührend des Krieges oder Kurz nach dem Krieg 
erschienene Literatur über Mazedonien besprochen wird. 

Zum SchluB wird *Die Rolle Mazedoniens in der deutschen Balkanpolitik" zusammen- 
gefaBt (S. 215-222). Der Verfasser bemerkt dazu: “Die deutsche Unterstützung Bulgariens 
während des Krieges darf nicht nur mit den militärischen Zielen des Deutschen Reiches 
erklärt werden, sondern muB auch die deutsche öffentliche Meinung in der Mazedonischen 
Frage berücksichtigen. Seit langer Zeit betrachtete sie Mazedonien als ein bulgarisches 


"Land und nahm nun die deutsche Unterstützung mit großer Genugtuung auf". (S. 220). 


Inwieweit die südosteuropüische Politik des Deutschen Reiches im Ersten Weltkrieg von 
der damaligen deutschen öffentlichen Meinung bedingt wurde, ist nicht so leicht festzustellen. 


- 7. Admiralty War Staff, Intelligence Division, 4 Handbook of Macedonia and Sur- 
rounding Territories. Prepared on Behalf of tho Ardmiralty and the War Office, London 1916, 
S. 9. Auch; F. Adanir, Die Makedonische Frage...S. 2. 
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Die meisten deutschen Forschungsarbeiten, die sich auf die Ethnographie Mazedoniens 
beziehen, wurden während des Krieges im Gefolge der deutschen Truppen in Mazedonien 
verfaBt und dienten deswegen bestimmten Zielen. 

Die Arbeit wäre besser geworden, wenn der Verfasser mehrere Primärquellen, besonders 
bulgarische Quellen, hätte heranziehen können. So hätte er die Möglichkeit gehabt, sein 
Thema mehr zu konkretisieren, zu vertiefen und hauptsächlich auf das politische Gebiet 
zu beschränken. Dafür ist er aber nicht allein verantwortlich, da der Zugang zu den bulgari- 
schen Archiven sogar für bulgarische Historiker mit großen Schwierigkeiten verbunden ist. 
Es scheint so zu sein, daß die bulgarische Historiographie zwar nationale Fragen, an erster 
Stelle die. Mazedonische Frage, zu behandeln versucht (besonders nach dem von Parteichef 
T. Zivkov gegebenen Signal für eine nationale Rückbesinnung auf allen Ebenen im Herbst 
1967), doch es herrscht in Bulgarien noch eine ungerechtfertigte Scheu vor dieser Frage. 

Das Buch erschließt ein neues Gebiet in der Beleuchtung der Mazedonischen Frage 
aus deutscher Sicht und kann natürlich nicht als die endgültige Antwort gewertet werden. 


SPIROS SFETAS 


B. Kondis, Anglo-American Policy and the Greek Problem: 1945-1949 (Thessaloniki: Parati- 
ritis, 1984), 495 pages, in Greek. 


Conflicts, especially civil wars, are first recorded by their victors. As time passes and 
passions begin to subside, the victors’ version (the so-called orthodox view) begins to be 
questioned by revisionist historians. The latter have a tendency to reflect the neglected orienta- 
tion of the vanquished. Both orthodox and revisionist interpretations tend to view conflicts 
in black and white terms. They divide the protagonists into “heroes” and “villains”, “aggres- 
sors” and “defenders”, “exploiters” and “exploited”. After some decades elapse, with the 
opening of archives, the production of memoirs, monographs and other relevant evidence, 
a third wave of historians appears. We can call them eclectics, neo-revisionists or, more 
simply, detached historians. They maintain equal distance from victors and vanquished and 
view the conflict in shades of gray rather than in black and white. 

The Greek civil war has been no exception to this rule. The first accounts which emerged 
in the 1950s and 1960s placed exclusive blame for the Greek civil war on the communist sido. 
The root of the trouble could be found, according to the orthodox interpretation, in the 
KKE’s carefully calculated grab for power which was backed by Moscow’s relentless decl- 
sion to bring about world communist domination. Then, mostly after 1974, we witnessed the 
explosion of the revisionist interpretation. Unlike its orthodox predecessor, the revisionist 
interpretation has tended to condemn the Greek nationalists and their Anglo-American 
protectors for the tragic conflict. Greece was seen as the helpless victim of forces seeking to 
secure a periphery capitalism status for the country and to emasculate genuine socialist 
revolutionary forces. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s we see emerging, especially outside Greece, a small 
but growing generation of neorevisionists. Led by scholars such as John O. Jatrides, they are 
treating the tragic Greek decade of the 1940s by employing a complex and comprehensive 
perspective. For them, reality is a product of a multiplicity of factors functioning at the local 
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regional and global levels which makes it especially hard to identify “dovils” and “angels”. 
Rather, the players are seen trapped by forces beyond their control as they pursue their 
interests on a vital geostrategic stage. The players, politicians, diplomats arid soldiers, are 
scrutinized with special emphasis on what they do rather than what they say. 

Vassilis Kondis' book is indeed a pioneer of the neorevisionist variety written in the 
Greek language. It is an excellent book, a major contribution to the scholarly analysis of 
the civil war period. Kondis' meticulous research is based primarily on archival material 
of the British Foreign Office and of the war office of the State Department. In addition, the 
author has consulted the papers of the Tsouderos archives, as well as documents contained 
in the historical archives of the Greek General Staff. Further, he has used the papers of 
Harry S. Truman and some of his close associates. Unfortunately, the archives of the Greek 
Foreign Ministry still remain closed due to the “50 year rule" employed by Greece. It will 
‘bo interesting to see; when these archives are finally made available to scholars, in about 
ten years from now, whether new light will be shed fueling the engines of neorevisionist 
historians. : 

! In eight chapters arranged in chronological sequence, Kondis succinctly analyzes 
British and American postwar policies toward Greece. This wide focus permits him also to 
review the policies and practices of the Athens government and its communist opponents 
against a backdrop of developments in Yugoslavia, elsewhere in the Balkans, and in the 
Soviet Union. The author presents the stated motives of each of the protagonists, free of 
ideólogical and emotional preoccupation, assuming in every case that they were acting to 
maximize their interests regardless of the brand of rhetoric and rationalization which they 
employed. 

` Great Britain is the dominant actor in the Greek setting in the 1945-46 period. She is 
portrayed as acting in a fashion designed to maximize British strategic interests in the Mediter- 
"ranean region. Translated into specific policies, this called for the return of King George 
II to Greece, and the checkmating of the all-powerful communist movement that in 1944 
enjoyed control of most of the Greek countryside. In return for securing an unencumbered 
‘hand in Greece, the British had to temper their responses to Soviet interferencé in Rumania, 
Bulgaria and other parts of Eastern Europe. Churchill wanted at all costs to avoid a confronta- 
tion with Stalin in which the latter would utter with indignation words such as “I did not 
interfere with your action in Greece [1944], why do you not give the same latitude in Ruma- 
nia?”. 

` The United States, the successor power to Britain in the Mediterranean, took the back 
seat in Greece and Turkey in the 1945-46 period. Deferring to British choices in every turn, 
it would occasionally and mildly rebuke, or distance itself from, British maneuvers as in the 
case of the handling of the battle of Athens in December 1944. This situation drastically 
changed following Britain’s power decline and its precipitate decision to pull out of active 
regulation of the Greek-Turkish region. 

The United States moved fast to fill the power vacuum early in 1947—the declaration 
of the Truman Doctrine—in order to prevent a victory of the communist side which would 
have turned Greece into a People’s Republic, would have outflanked Turkey and would 
have opened up the floodgates of Soviet expansionism. The price of American interference 
in Greece, Kondis’ book clearly demonstrates, was that Americans through the administra- 
tion of massive mititary and economic aid programs virtually assumed control of day to day 
management of the Greek economy and polity. 

Soviet policies, too, are portrayed as being interest-motivated despite the great ideo- 
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logical distances separating the Soviet Union from the Anglo-Americans. The book fully 
‚documents how the Soviets followed an “opportunistic” foreign policy in December 1944 
„during the battle of Athens. By not substantively supporting, not even verbally, the Greek 
communist bid for power, the Soviets stood to gain in either eventuality. If the Greek commu- 
nists won, one more friedly regime would have appeared in the Balkans. If the British won, 
then the Soviets could point out to the British how scrupulously they had respected the 
October 1944 Moscow understanding regarding spheres ana percentages of influence. Further, 
-the Soviets could justify the use of active measures in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria by 
reminding the British of their own manipulations in Greece. For the Soviets, the outcome 
of the civil war had never been linked to an ironclad “commitment”. On the contrary, by 
late 1948, given the Soviet fears of a scenario that could lead to the extension of American 
presence in Albania and following Marshal Tito’s policies of regional aggrandizement in 
the Balkans; the Soviets advised the Greek communists to cut their losses and to suspend 
the struggle. 

The book focuses also on a pragmatic evaluation of the two immediate sent 
of the Greek civil conflict, the Nationalists and the Communists. Kondis clearly adopts a 

«neorevislonist stance by demolishing the twin myths (born of orthodox and revisionist parents 
respectively) which presented the Athens government, on one hand, as a pliable sub-imperialist 
puppet of the Anglo-Americans, and the Greek communists, on the other hand, as willing 
instruments of Moscow’s aggression. Our author convincingly demonstrates that both sides 
.to the tragic quarrel had plans and objectives which first and foremost involved the attain- 
ment and maintenance of internal political power. 

The Athens government solicited British, and later American, support for it realized 
that without it the civil war would be lost. In order to secure British support, however, it 
had to downplay (postpone) Greek national claims in British-ruled Cyprus. It pressed vigo- 
rously, however, claims against Albania and Bulgaria and called for the cession of the Dodeca- 
nese islands from Italy to Greece. 

On their part, the communists who badly needed to secure privileged sanctuaries in 
Balkan state territories so as to carry out their hit and run guerrilla operations, emphasized 
national claims against the British in Cyprus and .against the Italians in the Dodecanese, 
while keeping a very low profile on claims against Bulgaria and Albania. Ultimately, Greece 
only succeeded in regaining the Dodecanese from war-defeated Italy, the one national claim 
in which both sides to the Greek civil war were solidly united in pressing. 

The more one reads books of the Kondis variety, ihe mare he or hà Kalle hay the 
puzzle was indeed complicated, that opportunities for mixed signals and miscalculations 
were plentiful, and that we should not be too harsh in judging the behavior of our fathers 
and grandfathers. Books such as Kondis’ will greatly contribute to. depolarizing attitudes 
about the Greek civil war and help heal a major social and political wound. 

In closing, we should keep in mind that “good history” should not necessarily conclude 
that both sides to every conflict should share the blame equally. Not all conflicts are products 
of mutual misperceptions, accidental forces and other such variables. Invariably there have 
been wars involving pure heroes and pure villains. But good history calls for the identifica- 
tion of wise leaders as well as fools who unfortunately abound on both sides. Ultimately 
good history calls for reaching one’s conclusions after rather than before the collection of 
the relevant evidence. Kondis, in my view, has accomplished that task quite well. ; 
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XapdAapnos K. Haractáðnç, Nouoxdvor Temgylov Toanstovvtlov— H els vip veoeddn- 
voy uerayldrriois Tor «dioray@r vy “Aylov "Anoordiaw,» xarà tò ms. gr. 696 
(297) vhs Povpovixtig "Anaënutac  (Nouokávov de Georges Trapezoundios). La 
traduction en néogrec des «Atataydv x&v ‘Ayimv 'AxoctóAov» d'après le ms. gr. 
696 (297) d'Académie Roumaine) dans l'Annuaire de Centre des Recherches de I’ 
Histoire du Droit de l'Académie d'Athénes, vol. 27-28 (1980-1981) 360-632. 


Trés récemment le Professeur Ch. Papastathis a publié une œuvre importante con- 
cernant l’histoire du droit et plus exactement l'histoire du droit byzantin et de son expansion 
dans les pays roumains et, plus précisement, une œuvre concernant les relations culturelles 
grécoroumaines pendant la période des Phanariotes dans ces pays. Il s'agit du Nonokdvov 

‘de Georges Trapezoundios et spécialement sa traduction en langue néogrecque des “Atuta- 
yal tæv ‘Aylov ‘Arootékov» d’après le ms. gr. 696 (297) de l'Académie Roumaine. L’ 
éditeur du ce texte juridique traite dans son introduction de cette riche production juridique 
‘byzantine qui pénétra dans les principautés danubiennes durant la période phanariote (1711- 
1821) et cite les principales traductions en roumain des œuvres byzantines juridiques, ce 
qui peu à peu constitua Je dit «BuLavrıvoppovnavıröv 8ikatov». Parmi ces œuvres qui 
circulaient dans les principautés soit en grec soit traduites en roumain, figuro le &Nouoxt- 
vov» de Georges Trapezoundios qui est une traduction en néogrec du texte rédigé en grec 
ancien des «Aiatayal tv 'Ayíov 'Aroctóov» maintenant connu dans la bibliographie 
comme «Nojokévov» de Georges Trapezountios. Ce texte precieux est conservé dans le 
manuscrit mentionné de la bibliothèque de l'Académie Roumaine et dans les folios 69- 
-241". Le traducteur, le savant grec Georges Trapezoundios, nous apprend qu'il a entrepris 
le traduction sur l'initiative du prince d'Hongrovalachie, le phanariote Ioannis Nicolaos 
Mavrokordatos. Le texte des «Atatayal tiv ‘Ayimv 'AxooróAov» (Constitutiones Apo- 
stolorum) est une pseudonymique codification du droit coutumier appliqué par l'Eglise 
pendant les quatre premiers siécles et rédigé en Syrie vers la fin du IVéme ou le début du 
Vème siècle. 
‘ En tous cas il apparaît que ce texte n'avait aucun rapport avec la réalité sociale du 
XVIème siècle quand il fut traduit. La seule explication de cette traduction est soit le désir 
‘du prince Mavrokordatos d'avoir en néogrec un texte pour l'étude des sources juridiques 
"ecclésiastiques, ou encore son orientation vers l'idéologie du déspotisme éclairé, ou bien son 
désir d'une expansion éventuelle du ce texte. Selon le Prof. Ch. Papastathis l'initiative de 
"Mavrokordatos avait plutôt une signification culturelle et non judiciaire. N'oublions pas 
“que Mavrokordatos fondait à cette époque “un nouvel et libéral état culturel” d’après la 
constatation de K. Th. Dimaras. En ce qui concerne le traducteur, Mr. Papastathis cite 
‘brièvement ses principales œuvres avec la bibliographie. Le traducteur a usé, semble-t-il, 
de l'édition des «’AnootoAixal Auatayal» de I. B. Cotelerius, Amstelodami 1724. En suite 
Mr. Papastathis traite de la méthode suivie par Tiapezoundios en constatant son habileté 
à traduire le texte et sa profonde connaissance des deux langues grecques, l'ancienne et celle 
parlée à son époque. Quelques commentaires sur la typologie facilitent pour le lecteur la 
compréhension de la méthode de traduction. Arrétons-nous à deux remarques du Prof. 
Ch. Papastathis; la premiére est que l'auteur a utilisé pour la traduction la langue parlée 
dans la région de Constantinople (à savoir l'idiome du *Nord") est la seconde qu'on peut 
comparer la langue de ce texte néogrec avec celle du Makriyannis dans ses “Mémoires”. 

Avant l'édition du texte tout à fait impéccable, le Prof. Ch. C. Papastathis décrit la 

méthode utilisée pour l'édition. En bref, l'édition de Mr. Papastathis est importante non 
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seulement parce qu'il nous révéle une source juridique, mais aussi du point de vue du style 
-linguistique parce qu'elle nous présente une langue démotique, mais raffinée et filtrée par 
un savant lettré du Néohellénisme comme l’était Trapezoundios. 


Institute for Balkan Studies ATHANASSIOS E. KARATHANASSIS 


‘XapéAapnog K. Ilaractáðnç, Of Kavonouoi vOv 'Og0oóóto» “ENnrixdy Kowovürov 
tof ’Odwuavıxod Kodrovs xal vig Auaozopüc (Les Réglements des Communautés 
Grécoorthodoxes de l'Etat Ottoman et de la Diaspora), vol. I, Sources Juridiques— 
Réglements de la Region Macédoine), chez les Fréres Kyriakides, Thessalonique 
1984, pp. 394. 


: Le Professeur Ch. Papastathis, historien du droit, avec son nouvel ouvrage, ouvre un 
chemin à l'examen de la vie de 1’Hellenisme pendant la seconde moitié du XIXème siècle 
au dehors des frontiéres du Nouvel Etat Néohellénique crée aprés la Révolution de 1821. 
Il est bien connu que l'esprit des Communautés grecques —ce qu'on appelle Koiwottotutógz— 
a contribué énormément à l'émancipation de la langue, de l'orthodoxie et, en général, au 
maintien de la nation hellénique. Au cours du temps et, en particulier, pendant le dernier 
siècle de la tyrannie turque les Communautés adaptèrent leur vie aux nouvelles conditions 
que la réalité exigeait. Surtout aprés l'apparition du fameux Hat-i-Hymajun (1856) du grand 
Sultan Abdul Metzit les Communautés Grecques —à savoir l'Hellénisme qui était encore 
dans l'empire ottoman—- eurent une bonne occasion de reformer leurs réglements. Au con- 
traire de l'Etat Hellénique, rené aprés la Révolution de 1821, mais sous l'influence bavaroise 
qui avait imposé un système étranger à la vie néohellénique et surtout à l'administration 
qui avait perdu son caractére communal et démocratique. D'autre part, l'Eglise est devenue 
le domestique du pouvoir politique. Mais au dehors de l'Etat, l'Hellénisme non encore liberé 
suivait une autre voie avec ses Communautés dans lesquelles ont été imposé des maniéres 
démocratiques. C'était le schéma “Paroisse-Communauté” qui réglait Ia vie des Grecs vivant 
dans l’Empire du Sultan: Les prévóts élus démocratiquement, l’évêque formant la réalité 
nationale de l’Hellénisme en dehors du Nouvel Etat Néohellénique. Et cette realité, cite 
Mr. Papastathis dans son Prologue, unissait la tradition byzantine et la Grande Idée d'une 
part de l'Hellénisme Moderne et d'autre part les idées démocratiques de la seconde moitié 
du XIXème siècle européen. Nous devons sans doute accepter que cette situation politique 
dominant dans les Communautés a été inspiré par le Patriarcat Oecuménique qui, souligne 
l'auteur, faisait pénétrer ainsi une forme nouvelle du principe du pouvoir laïque dans l'orga- 
nisation du peuple chrétien orthodoxe. Tous ces idées passent dans les réglements des Com- 
munautés Grecques. 

Aprés le Prologue l'auteur dans son introduction présente les causes qui obligérent la 
Sublime Porte a procéder aux réformes ainsi que la posibilité donnée au Patriarcat Oecuméni- 
que de doter le peuple chrétien des compétences nécessaires concernant son autoadministra- 
tion. D'autre part, Mr. Papastathis cite sa méthode et les sources utilisés dans son premie 
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Ainsi, dans la première partie de son livre l'auteur cite les sources juridiques qui sont 
divers firmans turcs sur les réformer proposés ainsi que des documents patriarchaux concer- 
nent le contenu des réglements des Communautés, à savoir une série de quinze documents 
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essentiels au ce sujet. La seconde partie est dédiée à la publication des ving trois réglements 
des Communautés; il s'agit de réglements inédits ou réedités, car beaucoup des ceux publiés 
sont aujourd'hui rares et une réedition fut nécessaire. Ainsi sont publiés les réglements des 
Communautés helléniques de Thessalonique (2), Asvestochorion, Monasteriou (2), Tirnovo. 
en Pélagonie, Pélagonie (2), Verria (3), Naoussa, Krussovo (2), Siatista, Cavalla (2), Edessa 
(3), Koritza, Kozani (2). 

La parution de l’ouyrage de Mr. Papastathis avec le corpus des réglements des Com- 
munautés grecques de la Grèce du Nord, pendant le dernier siècle de l'occupation turque, 
est: donc un événement pour les chercheurs qui se trouvent en possession d'un instrument 
de travail trés utile pour leurs recherches. Dans cette perspective son second volume est 
attendu avec un legitime intérét. 
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"éáxofoc T. KAeduBpotog, Mntponokirns MuniAtivns, Zuvonru 'lovopía tig &xxÀn- 
clac tig Aéaflov. ’And tdv nodrvov yoiotiarixðr yodvar uéyor tær xaf Huds (Hi- 
stoire synoptique de l'Eglise de Mytiléne. Des premiers temps du Christianisme jusqu' 
à nos jours), Mytiléne 1984, pp. 152. 


Le livre du Révérendissime Métropolite de Mytiléne Mr. Iakovos G. Kleomvrotos traite, 
comme l'indique son titre, de l'histoire de cette belle fle de l'Archipel Hellénique, à l'étude 
de laquelle d'ailleurs l'auteur s'est consacré depuis 1946 en sa qualité de Métropolite de 
Mytiléne. Désireux de nous faire connaître plus précisément l’histoire de l'Eglise de Mytiléne 
dans ses rapports avec l'histoire culturelle politique, économique et sociale de I’fle, Mr. 
Jakovos a distingué quatre chapitres. Le premier concerne la diffusion du Christianisme à 
Mytiléne au cours des trois premiers siécles (1-313 apr. J.-Ch.) attestée, par ailleurs, par 
nombreux monuments paléochrétiens, edifiés sur l'fle. Le deuxiéme chapitre, se référant 
notamment à l'évolution du Christianisme, au cours de la période allant de 313 à 810 et à ses 
rapports avec les principaux centres de la cdte micrasiatique. C'est au début du IVéme siécle 
où remonte justement l'apparition de l'épiscopat de Mytiléne. Un siècle plus tard, Mithymna, 
à son tour, accueillait son premier évêque Christodoros. La troisième période (861-1462), 
par contre, ne présente, à nos yeux, un réel intérét que par la présence à Mytiléne de l'impéra- 
trice Irène d’Athenes qui influença, profondément semble-t-il, la mentalité du peuple, qui 
entreprit à partir de cette époque la fondation de certains monastéres. Le monachisme fut 
un facteur dynamique qui contribua trés vite à l'épanouissement de la culture, de l'éducation, 
de l'art, comme le prouvent indéniablement bon nombre de monuments de Mytilène. Cet 
essor fut interrompu par la guerre de conquête de l’île que menérent les Gateluzi, partisans, 
pourtant, d'un politique intelligente et protectionniste à l'égard de la population orthodoxe, 
en dépit de la fondation de trois épiscopats latins. Ensuite Mr. Iakovos traite de Ia périade 
de l'occupation turque (1462) qui plongea l'ile de Mytiléne dans une profonde décadence, 
qui dura jusqu'au début du XVIème siècle. C'est à cette époque qu'à l'exemple d'autres 
régions de la Grèce asservie, Mytilène s'engagea dans la voie d'une nouvelle vie culturelle: 
des érudits et des écoles firent leur apparition, modifiant fondamentalement l'image méme 
de l'éducation. Particuliérement importante fut la contribution d'Ignatios Agallianos. 
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Quant au peuple asservi il concrétisa ses aspirations dans la fondation des écoles et monasté- 
res donnant ainsi l'essor à une renaissance culturelle et religieuse. Ces monastéres abritaient 
des écoles et des copistes s'y occupaient à éterniser les œuvres de la littérature antique et 
byzantine, d’après, toujours, des constatations de Métropolite Iakovos. Cette époque, qui a 
fait l'objet d'études plus détaillée pour d'autres chercheurs également, offre une image plus 
complete de la vie culturelle et religieuse des métropoles de Mytiléne et de Mithymna, entre 
autres. Les monastéres de Mytiléne, consacrés à St Antoine, St Blaise, Perivoli, de m&me que 
ceux de Leimonas (fameux dés l'époque byzantine), apparaissent alors à la fois comme des 
foyers spirituels de l'ile et comme des foyers culturels pour la jeunesse, pendant l'occupa- 
tion turque: des érudits réputés y assurérent leur enseignement, et notamment Pachomios 
Roussanos, ainsi que d'autres représentants trés connus de l'Aufklürung Hellénique; 
citons, parmi eux, Veniamin Lesbios (1812). Dans le même chapitre encore, l'auteur étudie 
successivement les villages, grands et petits, des deux épiscopats de l’île, les nouveaux mar- 
tyrs, les hauts prélats et les érudits originaires de Mytiléne. 

Une grande partie du livre du Révérendissime Mr. Jakovos est consacrée à diverses 
fondations philanthropiques de l'ile: hospices, hopitaux, écoles, bourses accordées aux 
pauvres, dotations de jeunes filles désargentées etc. 

En bref l'Histoire Synoptique de l'Eglise de Mytiléne de Mr. Iakovos Kleomvrotos 
présente un intérêt tout particulier puisqu'elle envisage globalement l'histoire de I'ffe tout en 
la plagant dans le cadre plus général de l'expansion de l'Hellénisme et de l'Orthodoxie, 
témoignant, en autre, la lutte menée par la population contre les divers oppresseurs. 
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Ariadna Camariano-Cioran, L’Epire et les pays roumains. Contribution a [histoire des rela- 
tions gréco-roumaines, éd. Association d'Etudes Epirotes, Jannina 1984, pp. 292. 


Mme Camariano-Cioran apparaît comme une spécialiste incontestée et unanimement 
appreciée, des relations culturelles gréco-roumaines. Rappelons, à titre d'exemple, la mono- 
graphie qu'elle a consacrée aux Académies princiéres de Bucarest et de Jassy, contribution 
remarquable à la connaissance de la culture hellénique dans les Balkans et du róle joué par 
les princes roumains, ainsi que par les Phanariotes, dans la diffusion de cette culture au 
profit des peuples balkaniques. 

Chercheur infatigable Mme Camariano nous propose maintenant un autre livre intitulé 
“L’Epire et les pays roumains” ; dans cet ouvrage elle traite successivement des donations 
que firent les princes roumains et autres boyards à l'Epire, de l'activité de certains Epirotes, 
riches commergants et érudits, établis dans les pays danubiens. En effet, pendant l'occupation 
ottomane, sous la tyrannie d'Ali Pacha (1778-1821) surtout, nombreux furent les Epirotes 
qui quittèrent leur patrie pour s'installer en Europe (à Venise, en Autriche, en Roumanie, 
en Russie par exemple). S'attachant à l'activité des Epirotes dans les pays roumains, l'auteur 
se penche d'abord sur le cas des monastéres de Valachie, consacrés aux diocésains de Pogo- 
niani et de Jannina. Toujours à propos des Epirotes établis en pays roumains, Mme Cama- 
riano évoque leur aide pécuniaire à l'Epire, leur rôle en tant que princes reignants, secrétaires 
princiers, hautes dignitaires et intellectuels. Aprés cette introduction, l'auteur consacre 
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son premier chapitre successivement à l'Eglise Chiorma Banul ou Creci, le plus ancien 
métoche de Valachie dédié à l'Epire (1505), au monastère Stavropouleos (1724), au mona-. 
stére Valea devenu métoche du monastère épirote Goura (1623), au monastère Bradut, 
métoche du diocèse de Pogoniani et au monastère Codreni. Dans son deuxième chapitre 
intitulé “Monastères de Valachie dédiés aux diocésains de Jannina”, Mme Camariano passe 
en revue différents monastères: Sarindar (Bucarest), Mislea, Babeni, Dedulesti, Sosinou, 
Brodetsi, dont elle évoque l’histoire et les rapports avec l'Epire. Lo troisième chapitre ^Aide' 
pécuniaire accordée à l’Epire par des Epirotes établis en pays roumains”, nous fait connaître 
le nom et l’activité des bienfaiteurs épirotes qui, par leur donations, contribuérent à 1’ épa- 
nouissement social et culturel de l'Epire et, entre autres, à la fondation d'écoles. Parmi eux, 
citons Panayotis Hadzinikou, Zossimas, Maroutsis, Zoucas, Papasarafis, Dimitrios et Chri- 
stodoulos Saitzis, Tolis, Christodoulos Kontodimos, la famille Filittis, dont nous pouvons. 
aussi mieux connattre les relations avec la partie soumise au joug ottoman. Dans le quatriéme: 
chapitre, l'auteur, sous le titre de “Princes régnants, secrétaires princiers et hauts dignitaires 
d'origine épirote installés en pays roumains" se référe à une série d'Epirotes, princes régnants 
ou dignitaires: Michel le Brave, le premier sans doute, d'origine épirote par sa mére Théodora, 
les familles Ghika, Duca, Soutzo, Caradjea, les dignitaires ou hauts fonctionnaires D. Pro- 
kopiou Pamperis, N. Varkosis, les frères Missios, K. Alexiou, les frères Vlachoutzis, la fa-. 
mille Villaràs etc. Particuliérement interéssant à nos yeux, le dernier chapitre nous présente 
les intellectuels épirotes installés en terre roumaine lesquels, par leur travail consciencieux, 
contribuérent à l'épanouissement de ces pays, tout en aidant leur patrie asservie. 

En conclusion, il s'agit d'un bon livre, écrit par un spécialiste en la matiére, dont un 
des grands mérites est de nous offrir ici de riches renseignements bibliographiques qui vien-: 
nent parfaire une premiére approche ébauchée. Nous déplorerons, cependant, que Mme 
Camariano-Cioran ait omis par d'autres chercheurs (voir à ce sujet mon livre “Les érudits 
grecs en Valachie" Thessalonique 1982, en grec, oü figurent, parmi les personnalités épirotes 
établies en Roumanie, Metrophanis Grigoras, le maftre Anastasios Bounélis, Michael Ma- 
cris, Ioannis Molaïmis, ainsi que le livre de V. A. Dimou. Le monastère des Tachiarches: 
Gouras et ses métoches Valia et Stavropoleos en Valachie, Ioannina, 1983 en grec). Enfin, 
nous retiendrons surtout du livre de Mme Camariano les nouvelles perspectives qu'elle nous 
ouvre pour l'étude des relations culturelles et économiques grécoroumaines, pendent la: 
sombre période de la Turcocratie. 
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Xpiotiva Mrovháxn-Zħon, “IAaglov Zwateng, Mnreonollens TugrdBov. “H Qo] xal tò 
&gyor ačroð (llarion Sinaite, métropolite de Veliko Tirnovo. Sa vie et son œuvre), 
Thessalonique 1983, pp. 265. 


Il s'agit d'une monographie consacrée à Ilarion Sinaite, métropolite de Veliko Tirnovo, 
en Bulgarie. L'étude établit les activités multiples d’Harion et offre au lecteur l'occasion d’ 
&border les probl&mes de l'époque, d'apprécier leur diversité et de préciser l'interprétation 
qu'en donnérent les historiographies grecque et bulgare. Mme Zisi évoque certains moments 
critiques de l'histoire de l'Aufklárung grecque, un peu avant et aprés l'Insurrection de 1821, 
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ainsi que l’apparition du chauvinisme bulgare. Basé sur les bibliographies grecque, bulgare 
et étrangère, et surtout sur un riche matériel inédit cet intéressant livre se divise en quatre 
chapitres:.La carriére d'Ilarion avant qu'il soit nommé archevéque. Son activité en tant que 
métropolite de Veliko Tirnovo. Son cuvre. Sa position face à la Renaissance bulgare. Dans 
le premier chapitre, l'auteur étudie l'origine d’Ilarion, les études qu'il fit à Patmos, sa pré- 
sence au Caire, au. métoche du Monastère Sina, où, devenu moine, il entreprit son œuvre 
scientifique et spirituelle. Dans les pages, qui suivent, sont évoqués son enseignement à Ios 
(Cyclades), son séjour à Constantinople, puis à Bucarest et à Jassy durant l'année 1801, où 
il travaillait en sa qualité de professeur chez des familles phanariotes. Revenu à Constanti- 
nople, Ilarion enseigna à la Grande Ecole Patriarcale, tout en étant hégouméne du métoche 
sinalte de St Jean le Précurseur, vers 1803. Occupant le poste de 1eviseur de l'imprimerie 
patriarcale, à la veille de l'Insurrection Nationale, Ilarion se trouva au centre des mouve- 
ments politiques et culturels qui marquérent l'histoire du Néohellénisme dans la recherche 
de son identité nationale. Sa prise de position pour la conciliation lui valurent d'ailleurs les. 
accusations des milieux coralstes qui virent en lui—comme dans la plupart des érudits de 
Constantinople—le type méme du “conservateur incapable de comprendre les messages des 
nouveaux temps". S'appuyant sur une riche documentation, Mme Zisi souligne, faisant à 
mon avis l'écho à l'opinion exprimée par le grand érudit grec Manouil Gédéon (dans son 
œuvre intitulée “Le mouvement culturel de la Nation pendant les XVIIIe et XIXe siècles”, éd. 
Hermès, Athènes 1976, pp. 125 et suiv.), les aspects positifs et négatifs des milieux conserva- 
teurs et progressistes qui, tout en s'affrontant dans leurs théses poursuivaient le m&me ob- 
jectif, à savoir la libération de la patrie asservie. Au milieu de cette “guerre des pamphlets” 
rappelons la politique de conciliation menée par le Patriarcat Oecuménique qui invitait les 
lettrés à collaborer avec l'imprimerie patriarcale au profit de la Nation. Ilarion, désireux 
de maintenir cet esprit de l'unité nationale, prit part à ces tentatives du Patriarcat et joua un 
rôle essentiel en tant que revisseur de l'imprimerie; il fat collavorateur, par ailleurs, à l'édi- 
tion “KiBotéç” de la langue grecque, une des plus sérieuses entreprises de l'intelligentsia 
hellénique pendant la Turcocratie.—Dans son deuxiéme chapitre Mme Zisi s'intéresse à 
l'activité d'Ilarion en sa qualité de métropolite de Veliko Tirnovo en une période qui cor- 
respond aux années les plus critiques de la lutte nationale hellénique (1821-1830). Représen-. 
tant religieux du Patriarcat Oecuménique, Ilarion s'acquitta, avec un zèle infatigable, de sa 
charge à Veliko Tirnovo; l'Hellénisme y était alors florissant, les deux peuples, grec et bul- 
gare ayant à affronter un ennemi commun travaillérent parallélement à leur évolution cul- 
turelle et leur émancipation nationale. C'est dans ce climat de collaboration avec les Bul- 
gares que surviennent la démission d’Ilarion et son départ de Veliko Tirnovo, éloignement 
dont on ignore les raisons réelles. En 1830, cependant, une seconde nomination le ramena 
à Veliko Tirnovo où il resta jusqu'en 1838 dans les conditions fort différentes; il atteignait, 
en effet, un Age avancé et était en butte aux critiques des cercles patriarcaux ; de plus, dans 
son expansion, le panslavisme parvint à Veliko Tirnovo, mettant en difficulté Ilarion Sinalte. 
Le troisième chapitre du livre de Mme Zisi est consacré à l’œuvre d’Ilarion qui entre autres 
activités littéraires contribua à l'édition "Ki1faocóc" de la langue grecque ainsi qu'à la tradu- 
ction de la Sainte Bible, travail qu'il réalisa sous l'instigation du British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Dans son quatriéme chapitre, riche en grand nombre d'arguments valables, Mme 
Zisi situe. Ilarion par rapport à l'épanouissement de la Renaissance bulgare, mouvement 
auquel le haut.prélat orthodoxe apporta une contribution considérable. 

. En conclusion, ce livre nous apparaft comme un précieux document qui non seulement 
depeint:la personnalité d’Ilarion Sinalte mais étudie aussi, avec un esprit-scientifique aussi 
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bien que critique, les caractéristiques de l’œuvre, les controverses et les événements qui 
secouèrent l'époque où elle a vu le jour. Pour terminer, évoquons un autre mérite de l'ouv- 
rage de Mme Zisi qui est de mettre en lumiére la présence du Patriarcat Oecuménique dans 
les Balkans et l'influence de l’Hellénisme dans le développement culturel des nations balkani- 
ques. 
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KápoXoc Mnroürng, Hogsla uéca otd xodvo. MeAéxec NeosAÀnvixfjc Diloloylag (Marche 
* dans le temps. Etudes sur la Littérature Néohellénique), éd. Philippotis, Athènes 1982, 
pp. 441. 


Ce livre du Prof. K. A. Mitsakis regroupe des articles couvrant les deux derniéres dé- 
cennies, et plus particulièrement la période allant de 1963 à 1982; remarquons, par ailleurs, 
que la plupart des articles publiés dans ce volume ont paru aprés 1976. Ils constituent les 
quatres chapitres suivants: le premier étudie la chanson populaire, le deuxième la prose 
néohellénique, le troisième la poésie néohellénique, le quatrième étant consacré à des thèmes 
généraux. Il s'agit, en fait, d'une vingtaine d'articles traitant de problémes fondamentaux 
soulevés par l'histoire de la pensée hellénique. Ainsi, le premier chapitre s'ouvre sur une 
étude comparée de la chanson populaire du "frére mort", et de la ballade anglaise “The 
suffolk mirakle", entre lesquelles il ne convient pas, comme le démontre le Prof. Mitsakis, 
d'établir une filiation directe. Les deux études qui suivent concernent un sujet laissé jusqu' 
ici dans l'ombre, à savoir certaines chansons populaires des Pomaques comme celles intitulées 
Tò togóp: tç “Aptas et Tpayoó5ta tfi; "Apnaryfic. A cette occasion, l'auteur rappelle les 
différents points de vue émis à ce propos, et entre autres, sur l'origine des Pomaques: ceux 
ci, en effet, citoyens grecs depuis le XIV s. connurent maintes vicissitudes, notamment sur 
le plan linguistique parlant désormais un dialecte bulgare aprés avoir accepté l'Islam à 
partir du XVII s. Dans ce chapitre, l'auteur évoque, encore, certains thèmes d'inspiration 
qui, circulant dans les territoires balkaniques, en influencérent sans doute les chansons 
populaires; citons, par exemple, la chanson To I'togópt ts “Aptag. Dans ces deux articles, 
l'auteur évoque la possibilité d'une relation existant entre les chants d'Asie Mineure et de 
Cappadoce et les chansons pomaques, qui auraient, selon lui, suivi un itinéraire semblable 
& celui qu'empruntérent au Moyen Age les chansons populaires grecques, partant de Cap- 
padoce, traversant l'Asie Mineure occidentale et la Thrace avant de se répandre en territoire 
hellénophone par diverses voies. Le Prof. Mitsakis consacre ensuite une étude aux caractéri- 
stiques linguistiques des chansons populaires du Magne et de la Laconie: ces deux contrées, 
en effet, se différencient, sur le plan de la langue, par rapport aux autres régions helléniques, 
en introduisant notamment dans leurs chansons des éléments "non poétiques" voire "anti- 
poétiques" susceptibles de briser le sens et le rythme de l'ensemble, des expressions "non 
populaires" en relation avec la politique et l'activité des différents partis, avec le théme connu 
de Ia “vedette” (cfr. pp. 90-92). Donc, aprés s'étre intéressé à la langue poétique et à ses 
modifications, l'auteur de "Marche dans le Temps" nous offre un prologue à l'édition des 
chansons populaires de Thessalie publiées par un de ses étudiants, le Docteur Th, Nimas. 
Dans ce prologue le Prof. Mitsakis étudie les transformations que subit la vie traditionnelle 
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grecque dans les années ’60, à la suite de l'"invasion touristique" et des répercussions néga- 
tives de celle ci sur la vie sociale et culturelle de la Gréce contemporame. Au début du 
deuxiéme chapitre consacré à la prose néohellénique le Prof. Mitsakis s'attarde un moment 
sur l'ouvrage précurseur de G. Vizyinos et, plus généralement, sur l'étude des traditions 
morales et nationales. Suivant en cela G. Vizymos l'auteur de "Marche dans le temps" a 
choisi de passer de l'analyse simple à l'analyse pénétrée et difusée nous proposant les ré- 
sultats qu'il a obtenus au terme d'une recherche trés méthodique et documentée. Un peu 
plus loin, le Prof. Mitsakis s'intéresse au critique Gregorios Xenopoulos sous un double 
éclairage, celui de l'autocritique et de la valorisation. Dans le troisiéme article de ce chapitre, 
notre auteur nous fait voir dans le Mrpovooóc d'Alex. Pallis, une œuvre d'avant-garde 
pleine de nuances, qui propose diverses directions de recherche comme le “monologue 
intérieur”, les relations existant entre le Mrpovooùc et l'ouvrage de Nikos-Gabriel Pentzikis 
et de Giorgos Ioannou. C'est aux divers aspects de la prose de Prevelakis que le Prof. Mitsa- 
kis s'attache ensuite, nous invitant au terme de sa synthése, à une étude approfondie et 
détaillée de ce grand maître des lettres néohelléniques. Le troisième chapitre commence par 
une étude concernant la présence d'Homére dans la littérature néohellénique sur base des 
nombreuses traductions qui en furent faites, depuis celle de K. Ermoniakos vers 1330 jusqu” 
à celles établies par Kazantzakis et Kakridis. La traduction néohellénique Ia plus remar- 
quable, de l'avis du Prof. Mitsakis, est celle d'Alex. Pallis dont le mérite est non seulement 
de nous restituer le sens veritable de l'original mais aussi de faire revivre en nous, dans un 
total respect de leur mentalité, les héros mythiques, symboles d'une virilité et d'une vertu 
eternelles. Dans ce contexte se trouve succinctement posé le probléme des sources poétiques 
des textes homériques (Voir les cas d’’EA&vn, d'"O$8vooéac, d"EXArfvop—cfr. l'étude de 
B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme. A Study in the Adaptability of a traditional Hero, Oxford 
1954). 

Aprés Homére et sa problématique contemporaine, le Prof. Mitsakis évoque un poéte 
bien connu de lui, Angelos Sikelianos. En déc. 1981, en effet, à l'occasion de l’hommage 
rendu par l'Ecole des Lettres de l'Université d'Athénes au poète Angelos Sikelianos, notre 
auteur fut chargé d'en présenter la poésie et l'idéologie. Rappelons, à ce propos, que Sike- 
lianos vécut personnellement les péripèties du peuple hellénique, comme l'occupation nazie 
(1941-1944) et la guerre civile (1946-1949). C'est, cependant, dans le thème de la résistance 
nationale (qui connut son apogée en 1821) et dans ses propres remises en question existen- 
cielles (qui remontent, du reste, aux origines obscures du poéte)—théme qui peut se résumer 
par le mot dAappotoximto¢c—que Sikelianos se livre le plus complètement. 

Dans le troisième chapitre toujours l'auteur souligne ensuite les mérites des traductions 
anglaises de Ja poésie de Séféris. Dans l'article suivant le Prof. Mitsakis nous présente une 
étude ex haustive de la poésie d'Elytis.La méthode rigoureuse employée et l'approche originale 
de I" AEtov ŝoti et "Acua fjpotkóv xal révOipov fait de cet article un ouvrage de référence 
sur Elytis tout à fait remarquable. Citons, par exemple, “la construction architecturale des 
poèmes d'Elytis s'explique par le chiffre 7, clé magique qui nous en œuvre la porte invisible 
et en perce Je mystére" (cfr. pp. 260 et suiv.). Tout à fait originale aussi est Ja recherche des 
rapports existant entre la poésie d’Elytis d'une part, la rhétorique de la seconde sophistique 
et l'hymnographie byzantine d'autre part. Pour Ja premiére fois, en effet, une telle relation 
est présentée comme un elément essentiel de la poésie d'Elytis. De plus, l'auteur souligne à 
juste titre, selon nous, qu'il ne faut pas voir du maniérismo dans les emprunts que fait Elytis 
à l'hymnographie, qu'il connaissait comme tout grec moyen. "Dés sa jeunesse, avec toute 
l'innocence et la chaleur de son âme juvénile—malgré sa rupture presque totale avec l'Eglise 
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dont il garda une profonde nostalgie, il pratiqua les plus beaux textes des acolouthies ecclé- 
siastiques". En fait, selon le Prof. Mitsakis, Elytis a repris les rythmes de l'hymnographie 
byzantine en les transformant au gré de son instinct poétique et de ses connaissances scientifi- 
ques en ce domaine. C'est avec ce mélange d'amour et de sagesse qu'Elytis a créé “l’œuvre 
la plus grande, peut-être, de la littérature néohellénique du XXème siècle”. Vient ensuite 
une analyse complémentaire de 1” A&ıov "Eoti, basée sur les opinions exprimées à son sujet 
autérieurement par les chercheurs ainsi que sur les propositions et commentaires personnels 
du Prof. Mitsakis, fruit d'une étude de 20 ans. 

Dernière facette de l'étude que nous propose l'auteur sur la poésie d'Elytis: une analyse 
métrique, remarquable car entreprise pour la premiére fois et, de plus, par un spécialiste 
de la mötrique!, garantie de réussite pour un travail qui, assurément, servira désormais de 
référence. Pour clore ce troisiéme chapitre, le Prof. Mitsakis s'intéresse au cas du poéte Nikos 
Kavvadias—connu de l'auteur—à l'^Epigramme sur le tombeau de Kazantzakis? ainsi 
qu'au Panégurique prononcé, le 25 mars 1980, à l'Université d'Athénes, à l'occasion de la 
fête nationale, et intitulé “Les Poétes combattants et le probléme de la liberté”. Trois articles 
composent le quatriéme chapitre consacré, rappelons—le, aux "Thémes généraux". Le 
premier évoque la carriére de deux peintres, Thalia Phlora Karavia et l'anglais Edward Lear, 
qui voyagèrent en Epire, l'un durant les années critiques 1912-1913, l'autre en 1848-1849. 
Le deuxiéme article déflore un sujet de littérature comparée, à savoir l'influence étrangére 
sur la littérature hellénique. Le Prof. Mitsakis nous propose, pour dernier article, son Pro- 
logue à l'Anthologie de la Prose Balkanique, vol. I, La prose bulgare, Athènes 1979 (en 
grec). Rappelons, à ce propos, que l'auteur directeur de l'Institut d'Etudes Balkaniques de 
1971 à 1980, consacra une grande partie de sa vie scientifique et professionnelle à l'étude d'un 
sujet qui lui tenait particulièrement à cœur, à savoir la littérature balkanique et ses rapports 
avec l'intelligentsia hellénique, ainsi qu'à la promotion des relations amicales entre les peuples 
balkaniques et à la connaissance de leurs cultures. 

En conclusion, le livre du Prof. Mitsakis, trés clair et trés attaché aux réalités de notre 
production littéraire, répond aux besoins des érudits, des étudiants, ainsi que de-la grande 
masse des lecteurs, et devra désormais figurer parmi les instruments de travail de chacun. 


Institute for Balkan Studies ATHANASSIOS E. KARATHANASSIS 


1. Rappelons que le Prof. Mitsakis a consacré une étude importante à l'hymnographie 
byzantine et apparaft comme le chercheur le plus habilité à constater l'influence de la litté- 
rature byzantine sur la littérature néohellénique. | 1 

2. Voir au ce sujet les commentaires de G. Alissandratos dans N£a 'Eovía, 114, dec, 
1983, pp. 1516-1517. 


Tlav. Apaxénovi.os, Mecalwras, "EAAwxóc xal Avrixòç (Moyen Âge, En Grèce et en 
Europe), Athénes 1985, éd. Imago, pp. 117. 


Dans son livre "Moyen Age en Gréce et en Europe" M. Dracopoulos étudie paralléle- 
ment l'évolution de l’Europe et de ia Grèce médiévales dans les domaines culturel, économi- 
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que, religieux et politique. Avant d’aborder son étude proprement dite, l’auteur s’attache 
à nous préciser quelques concepts fondamentaux—et précieux par la compréhension de 
l'Histoire Moderne—comme Espace, Univers, Temps, Evénement Historique, Histoire. 
Aprés cette introduction M. Dracopoulos développe deux thémes principaux "Les points 
d'Horizon" et “La Naissance de l'Univers", qui lui permettent de caractériser et de distin- 
guer l'évolution, dans le temps, des Grecs et des Juifs. 

C'est aux conquétes victorieuses d'Alexandre le Grand en Orient (334 av. J.C.) que 
l'auteur fait remonter cette notion de "Naissance de l'Univers" ou plus exactement de 
fraternité des hommes et des peuples. Bien que la domination romaine eüt par effet de 
modifier profondément cet "Univers" et de limiter l'influence de l'Orient, cependant le 
róle culturel, que jouérent alors quatre peuples, Juifs, Grecs, Romains et Celtes, resta primor- 
dial. L'examen des relations des Grecs avec les Juifs, les Romains et les Celtes améne, du 
reste, M. Dracopoulos à constater que les Grecs ignoraient presque tout de la civilisation - 
de leurs voisins. 

Particuliérement intéressant est, selon nous, le chapitre dans lequel l'auteur met en 
Iumiére un paradoxe évident: alors que, pendant des siécles, les Grecs se sentirent profondé- 
ment occidentaux, l'esprit hellénique quant à lui resta étroitement lié à l'Orient et réciproque- 
ment, bien que l'Orient considerát les Grecs comme un peuple occidental, il reconnut en 
eux'un peuple d'Orient. 

Au termo d'une recherche circonstanciée sur les sources concernant les villes grecques 
de l'Antiquité, sur les conséquences de Ja Guerre du Péloponnése (qui mit aux prises Athénes 
et Sparte) sur le róle joué par Alexandre le Grand, sur l'hellénisation des Juifs, M. Draco- 
poulos conclut que l’Hellénisme a été en quelque sorte satellisé par l'Orient, tout en exerçant 
une forte attraction sur le Judalsme. 

Sous le titre “La Mort de l'Univers", le troisième chapitre est consacré parallélement 
au déclin de l'empire byzantin suite aux incursions arabes du Viléme siècle et aux problèmes 
internes de l'Empire, à savoir la rivalité entre l'Etat, gouverné par l'empereur Herakleios, 
et l'Eglise représentée par le patriarche cecuménique Sergios. A ce propos, l'auteur évoque 
la vie intellectuelle de l'empire byzantin, dominée par les personnalités du patriarche Ser- 
gios et de Maxime le Confesseur, dont la lutte contre les diverses hérésies ralentit, en un 
moment critique, I’émiettement de l'esprit hellénique. 

C'est à cette époque que, d'une part, l'Eglise joua un rôle essentiel dans l’hellénisation 
de l'empire byzantin, et que d'autre part, l'Etat renonga au latin comme langue officielle, 
abandonnant ainsi, d'une certaine façon, l'Europe et s'ouvrant insensiblement à l'influence 
de l'Islam. Dans son quatrième chapitre consacré à 1’ “L’explossion technologique de 1’ 
Europe médiévale”, M. Dracopoulos passe en revue les nouvelles découvertes et leurs applica- 
tions qui modifiérent la vie quotidienne de l'Europe; citons, entre autres, l'utilisation du 
Cheval dans l'agriculture, du moulin à eau, du papier, la transformation des modes de culture. 

Par ces apports technologiques, donc, l’Orient marqua de son empreinte la vie euro- : 
péenne, qui ressentit, en outre, les retombées de la rivalité entre le papisme et la laïcité- 
quoique l'empereur byzantin lui-même revendiquât le titre d'"grchiereus"— voir le cin- 
quiéme chapitre intitulé "Marche vers la sécularisation”. M. Dracopoulos constate, par 
ailleurs, que l'eglise romaine non seulement s’exprima elle-même en termes rationnels mais 
transmit aussi à l'Europe, en proie aux troubles et aux invasions, cet esprit profondément 
rationaliste qui prit le forme de divers concepts: ordre, sécurité, sérénité, rapports sociaux, 
caches institutionnels, sacralisation de l'espace, déterminisme du pouvoir en fonction du 
lieu. Dans une digression consacrée précisément au sens profond de "ratio", M. Dracopou- 
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los étudie cette notion telle qu'elle-apparaft chez Augustin, Aquinate, ainsi que son histoire 
dans la pensée néohellénique. La ville médiévale européenne et l'apparition de la classe 
bourgeoise sont les sujets développés dans le septième chapitre: l'auteur y étudie l'évolution 
des villes, leurs institutions et leur rupture avec Ja campagne. 

Suivent des textes constitutionnels de l'époque qui aident à comprendre l'influence 
exercée par les bourgeois sur la société ainsi que leur opposition au papisme, basée sur le 
principe même de l’Université, 

Dans le débat fort controversé sur la transmission des auteurs antiques, M. Dracopoulos 
écarte le point de vue selon lequel les Occidentaux doivent aux Arabes leur connaissance du 
monde ancien; il soutient, au contraire, que ce sont les byzantins, qui, par leur amour de 
l'Antiquité, leur enseignement, leurs commentaires, leurs travaux de copistes, ont sauvé 
les œuvres grecques antiques. Pour étayer sa position l'auteur souligne qu'en Europe les 
traductions des œuvres grecques rédigées en langue grecque, sont plus nombreuses que 
celles realisées en arabo. 

La concurrence que se firent en Europe l'aristotélisme et le platonisme apparalt comme 
une des caractéristiques les plus intéressantes de l'histoire des idées. C'est à cette "rivalité 
philosophique", d'ailleurs, que deux concepts importants doivent leur naissance, à savoir 
le rationalisme et le nominalisme. Dans le même chapitre, l'auteur nous parle encore de l'ap- 
parition des universités, de leurs caractéres essentiels et de leurs rapports avec le Vaticam 
prenant pour exemple l'Université de Paris, qui fut un adversaire déclaré du papisme, 

Dans son neuviéme chapitre M. Dracopoulos évoque le début de la décadence de I’ 
empire byzantin, la bataille du Mantzikert (1071) correspondant, selon lui, à la période la 
plus critique pour l’Hellénisme en Orient. L'auteur poursuit en montrant combien furent 
décisifs, pour la décadence de l'Hellénisme, l'intervention de l'Etat dans la vie publique, 
la désorganisation de la société, le róle des classes dominantes, la bureaucratie, les activités 
des commergants étrangers, le mode de l'imposition, la dégradation de l'armée, l'indifférence 
des byzantins face aux découvertes technologiques, leur aspiration constante à une alliance 
avec le papisme—fort battu en bréche, du reste, par d'autres puissances européennes etc. 
À ce propos, Mr. Dracopoulos met l'accent sur les forces qui se mobilisérent dans la société 
byzantine pour ou contre l'union des Eglises et leur influence dans la vie de l'époque (ainsi 
que dans la vie des Grecs d'aujourd'hui d'ailleurs). Dans la seconde partie de son exposé 
M. Dracopoulos étudie les grands courants spirituels, intellectuel et populaire, ainsi que leurs 
répercussions positives et négatives sur l'ensemble de la vie néohellénique. C'est dans cette 
perspective historique que s'inscrit l'explication du lien étroit unissant l'Hellénisme et les 
dogmes de l’Aufklärung européen. Quant à la tradition populaire, longtemps négligée, elle 
sombra dans un lalcisme hostile à l'esprit classique. L'auteur, enfin, se penche sur la renais- 
sance de la vie culturelle néohellénique, rendue possible seulement par une étroite collabora- 
tion des traditions intellectuelle et populaire. Le dixième chapitre nous présente l'"homme 
occidental" qui a accepté une religion préparée par d'autres, qui choisit la voie d'une vie 
politique réguliére et d'une civilisation technologique, qui progresse dans tous les domaines 
scientifiques. Mais ce dernier point précisément est une arme tranchant quant l'homme nég- 
lige, au profit de la technologie, toute la richesse des sciences humaines. 

L'auteur de “Moyen Age en Gréce et en Europe" nous pose la question suivante: 
cette passion de l'homme pour la technologie ne risque-t-elle pas de la mener à la cata- 
strophe, catastrophe qui, du reste, n'épargna pas les byzantins, pour une raison inverse, à 
savoir leur indifférence face aux progrés purement scientifiques. 
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NICOLAOS J. PANTAZOPOULOS 


LAW AND SPACE IN THE COLLECTIVE CONSCLOUSNESS OF GREEKS. 
THE POPULAR COMMUNITY LAW AND K. D. KARAVIDAS 


Around 1936 K. D. Karavidas published a critical study entitled “The 
independent economic unit of the Greek village and the legal identity of the 
farm”, where he maintained that the farm should be reorganized not only 
as an economic entity but as a legal entity as well. 

He concluded the study by looking for the basic elements of the com- 
munity both in the private sector and the public community sector. 

In ancient Roman Law the written and unwritten rules which governed 
the status of farms are known as iura fundi. Emperor Zeno recognized in the 
late Sth century A.D. the existence of this custom-generated law governing 
the arrangements of sharecropping (regulating the relations between farm- 
owners and tenants), incorporating it as an extraordinary law in the frame- 
work of Imperial legislation under the technical term ius tertium (third law). 
In this way the peculiar rights on the land of the emphyteuticiary and the 
, surface owner were reorganized, creating the institutions of emphyteusis and 
surface. Zeno’s example was followed in the 6th century A.D. by Justinian. 

. This law was officially recognized by the Isaurians during the eighth 
century A.D., when it was incorporated inglobos in their legislation under 
the title Agricultural Law. 

Even with the abolition of Isaurian legislation by Basilios I, the Agri- 
cultural Law continued to be in force through a concealment of its origins: 
it was regarded, that is, as part of Justinian Legislation and as such was in- 
cluded in Harmenopoulos’ Hexabiblos. Therefore, within the framework 
of the dual provisions of the Hexabiblos, both official Law and popular Law 
existed side by side. 

During the Ottoman occupation this extraordinary Law continued to 
be in force on a common Law basis. 

The above research shows the existence of a primary peculiar legal system 
—the agrarian community— which, despite the desastrous repercussions of" 


r 
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foreign occupations, survives in an often latent or covert manner within the 
framework of official State Law, thanks to the stable principles constituting 
it. E 

The passage of time and the present international climate open up new 
possibilities for a restructuring and incorporation of the communities as auto- 
nomous economic and cultural units, into the framework of not only the 


Nation-State but also of the E.C. 


HELEN PHILON 
. . THESSALONIKI, ANDALUSIA AND THE GOLDEN HORDE 


` During the 14th century Thessaloniki experienced its artistic and intel- 
lectual Golden ‘Age. It is to this period that a number of important religious 
foundations have been credited to. Amongst these is the the Vlattadon Mona- 
stery, attributed by Xyngopoulos to the second quarter of tlie 14th century 
and by Theocharidis to the third quarter of the 14th. Recent restoration work 
has revealed a more complex history, where at least two building phases can 
be discerned. A late 14th century building period and an earlier one, while 
the dendrochronological investigations in the church's timber showed that 
the earliest wood dates from 1304. ` 

Decorating the southern facade of the church of this monastic establish- 
ment are three fragmentary ceramic bowls, attributed by Xyngopoulos to 
13th century Iran. 

The purpose of this article is to re-examine the origin of these “bacini” 
and establish their date. This examination might further elucidate the date 
of the monument but also permit us to understand the role of Thessaloniki 
as a commercial and intellectual center during the turbulent 14th century, 
that saw the weakening of the Byzantine Empire and the revival of Orthodoxy. 


WALTER PUCHNER 


EUROPEAN OEDIPUS-TRADITION AND GREEK FATAL TALES 


. The monstrous fate of the king of Thebes Oedipus has settled in numerous 
literary imitations in European literatures. The complicated Oedipus-tradi- 
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tion can be divided-in three groups: 1)‘the literary and philosophical group, 
2) the ideological serene and legendary group and 3) the pure mythical one. 


The author refers to european intellectuals influenced by the Oedipus- 
tradition. : 


M. STAVRINOS 


THE REFORMIST PARTY IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS (1848-1852): 
INTERNAL CONFLICTS AND NATIONALIST ASPIRATIONS 


The reform of the Ionian Constitution in 1848-49 owed much to the 
influence of a small group of liberal Reformers on the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, Lord Seaton. But in the 9th Assembly, the first elected under the new 
dispensation, it was the Radicals who, though a minority, were by their cohe- 
siveness and vehemence the most effective party. Following a resolution by 
this group for immediate union with Greece the new Lord High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Henry Ward, secured a dissolution of the Assembly. Ward then 
attempted to achieve a modus vivendi with the Reformists who, viewing union 
with Greece as a long term commitment, meanwhile aimed at securing fur- 
ther constitutional concessions. In the ensuing elections the Radicals were 
virtually decimated and what appeared to be a safe majority of Reformists 
was returned to the 10th Assembly. In the event the hopes of securing further 
concessions from the British Government were confounded by internal dis- 
agreements amongst the Reformists. Napoleon Zambelis, apparently alar- 
med at the unscrupulous behaviour of local officials in his native Santa Maura 
during the elections, and apparently feeling that the proposed reforms would 
close the way to eventual union, determined to oppose the proposed measures. 
The outcome of Zambelis’ opposition was the rejection of any further reform 
by the Assembly. This study seeks to elucidate the specifically 'Tonian' side 
of am event which is regarded as crucially important in the campaign for the 
union of the Ionian Islands, with Greece. . - 


HARIS CARABARBOUNIS 


v THE A. COUNDOURIOTIS REPORT (1861) 


he 


The article is a commentary of the Coundouriotis report on the state 
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of the Greek diplomatic service in the middle of the 19th century. In this 
framework a brief reference is made to its historical background and a sug- 
gestion is put forward to explain its structure in terms of its socio-economic 
context. Finally, it is noted that the analysis of its structure is a useful metho- 
dological approach to the study of the Greek foreign policy process. 


YANNIS G. MOURELOS 


THE 1914 PERSECUTIONS AND THE FIRST ATTEMPT AT AN EXCHANGE OF 
MINORITIES BETWEEN GREECE AND TURKEY 


The first attempt at an Exchange of Minorities between Greece and 
Turkey in 1914 may be viewed as a precursor of the applications in 1919 and 
1923-1924. This paper analyses the principles and procedures for the realisa- 
tion and execution of the project within the sensitive Balkan area in the criti- 
cal interim between the end of the Wars of 1912-1913 and the eruption of 
World War I. 

Special emphasis is given to the conception of the idea of exchange on 
the part of Turkey; to the constrained cooperation by Greece, in an atmos- 
phere of blackmail as a result of the persecutions against the Greek popula- 
tion of Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace; and, primarily, to the problems 
encountered by the Mixted Greco-Turkish Commission up to its dissolution 
in December, 1914. 


A. L. MACFIE 


THE TURCO-SOVIET TALKS OF SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER 1939: 
A SECRET GERMAN REPORT 


In September - October 1939 a Turkish delegation, led by Sükrü Sara- 
coglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, visited Moscow to negotiate a mutual 
assistance pact with the Russians. Shortly thereafter Under State Secretary 
Dr. Woermann, Director of the Political Department of the German Foreign 
Office, succeeded in assembling a secret report containing a more or less 
complete account of the talks held. It may be assumed that this report not 
only enabled the Germans to obtain a useful insight into the character of 
Turco-Soviet relations at the time, but also influenced their expectations 
regarding future Russian foreign policy, in particular with regard to the Straits. 
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C. SVOLOPOULOS 


GREECE AND ITS LEGITIMATE RIGHT TO MILITARISE 
LEMNOS AND SAMOTHRACE: 
AN ARTIFICIAL PROBLEM IN THE LIGHT OF NEW HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The hitherto unknown evidence drawn from the PRO's British archives 
help to shed more light on the wishes of the parties most immediately 
concerned in the Montreux Convention, notably Turkey, Great Britain, 
and Greece. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this evidence may be summarised in 
the following four main points: 

(i) In its intention to abolish the process of demilitarisation set in train 
by the Lausanne Convention on the Straits, Turkey had basically aimed to 
replace it with a new convention which would make no reference to any such 
restrictive regime. More specifically, Turkey had persistently sought the sup- 
pression of the Lausanne clauses relating to this regulation, and most notably 
article 4, which also concerned the Greek islands. 

di) The Turkish government had officially acknowledged, in its report 
of 11 June 1936 to the British and the French governments, that the 
Greek islands were included within the Straits zone that had been exempted 
from demilitarisation. | 

(iii) In the same report, the Ankara government specifically linked the 
rearmament of the Greek islands with the measures designed to strengthen 
the security of its own country. 

(iv) The official representatives of Great Britain, whose positive attitude 
had largely determined the course of the negotiations undertaken with a view 
to revising the Lausanne Convention, decisively came out, in all circumstances, 
in favour of Greece’s legitimate right to refortify the two islands. 


